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POUNDED  IN  1884 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


Optimism  Prevails  for 
Christmas  Linage 


Survey  of  Newspapers  in  15  Cities  Shows  Hopes 
Are  High  . . .  Only  Few  Forecast  Losses  for 
Holiday  Period . . .  Some  See  Year's  Average  Up 


THE  NATION’S  daily  newspapers  are 
looking  forward,  most  of  them  opti¬ 
mistically,  to  the  peak  buying  period 
of  the  Christmas  season  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  bring  retail  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  near  to  the  1937  figures 
and  in  many  cases  show  gains  over 
last  year.  Many  advertising  managers 
are  expecting  this  surge  in  business  to 
level  off  a  generally  bad  year.  Some 
predict  it  will  make  them  show  gains 
for  December  and  slight  gains  for  the 
year. 

At  any  rate,  an  Editor  &  Publisher 
survey  this  week  of  15  major  cities 
brings  the  conclusion  that  optimism 
is  the  keynote  of  the  Christmas  season 
among  newspaper  advertising  men. 
Only  a  few  are  pessimistic. 

The  largest  controlling  factor  in  the 
situation  this  December,  according  to 
the  survey,  is  the  weather.  Unseason¬ 
ably  warm  days  proved  drastic  for 
department  and  retail  store  sales  in 
November  in  most  sections  of  the 
country,  and  most  merchants  are  pre¬ 
dicting  their  sales  according  to  what 
the  weather  is  liable  to  be. 

Expectations  Good  in  N.  Y. 

The  weather  is  playing  a  leading 
role  in  the  fortunes  of  the  New  York 
department  and  retail  stores  and  con¬ 
sequently  newspaper  advertising.  Vol¬ 
ume  of  sales  was  disappointing  late  in 
November  according  to  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  figures.  A  short  period  of  cold 
and  snow  was  expected  to  boost  winter 
business,  but  the  succeeding  cold  spell 
and  then  warm  weather  again  retarded 
sales.  The  December  outlook  is  more 
favorable  with  merchants  more  opti¬ 
mistic  and  stores  crowded. 

There  is  a  definite  upward  trend  in 
retail  linage  since  November  and  the 
^irit  of  optimism  is  also  prevalent 
among  newspaper  advertising  men. 
Several  papers  expect  to  exceed  last 
year’s  December  mark  in  the  retail 
classification  and  others  hope  to  ap¬ 
proximate  it. 

Set  Sunday  Records 
If  Sunday  newspapers  are  any  cri¬ 
terion  for  what  is  to  follow  the  first 
Sunday  in  December  predicts  a  boom¬ 
ing  end  to  an  otherwise  slow  year  for 
New  York  newspaper  advertising. 
Three  Sunday  papers,  Dec.  4,  set  rec¬ 
ords  for  themselves  and  two  of  them 
turned  away  advertising  because  they 
Were  printing  at  press  capacity. 

The  New  York  Times  printed  its 
largest  edition  since  1929  and  the  third 
'largest  paper  in  its  history.  It  carried 
a  record  volume  of  retail  and  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising  and  the  largest 
first  section  volume.  The  Times 
^inted  at  press  capacity  and  was 
forced  to  decline  more  advertising 
I  revenue. 

:  The  Sunday  News  had  a  similar  ex- 
pi-rience  printing  at  capacity,  showing 


a  slight  advertising  gain  over  last 
year,  and  announcing  to  the  public 
that  it  had  to  refuse  40  columns,  or  10 
pages  of  advertising. 

The  Sunday  Mirror  printed  on  that 
day  its  largest  edition  by  20%,  ac¬ 
cording  to  officials  there. 

Spirits  High  on  Coast 

SAN  FRANCISCO  —  The  Christmas 

spirit  is  predominant  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  advertising  sentiment  as  news¬ 
paper  executives  anticipate  a  better 
December  than  last  and  point  to  best 
editions  in  years  to  support  their  hopes. 

Culmination  of  labor  troubles  with 
prospects  of  peace  in  1939,  prepared¬ 
ness  for  the  Golden  Gate  International 
Exposition  and  belief  that  nation-wide 
improvement  is  at  hand  are  additional 
factors  in  the  stocking  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  man. 

The  shopping  season  opened  with 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner’s  “Christ¬ 
mas  Value  Days”  event  promoted  in 
a  Nov.  25  edition  containing  80,000 
lines  of  retail  advertising,  37,000  lines 
more  than  in  that  special  edition  last 
year.  The  San  Francisco  Call-Bulle¬ 
tin  published  a  52-page  edition  Dec.  2, 
its  best  edition  in  several  years. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  is 
ahead  of  last  year’s  retail  linage  thus 
far  this  month.  Prospects  for  better 
business  than  last  year  were  seen  at 
the  San  Francisco  News. 

The  Oakland  Tribune  presented  its 
biggest  newspaper  in  eight  years  on 
Dec.  2,  a  60-page  edition. 

Hoping  for  Good  Weather 

CHICAGO — Although  advance  indica¬ 
tions  point  to  equaling  if  not  sur¬ 
passing  last  year’s  Christmas  adver¬ 
tising  linage,  local  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  managers  declare  much  depends 
on  “seasonable  weather”  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  December.  Clothing  mer¬ 
chants  have  been  particularly  hard 
hit  by  the  unseasonably  warm  weather 
that  has  prevailed  here  to  date.  De¬ 
partment  stores  likewise  are  hopieful 
for  a  “white  Christmas”  to  stimulate 
buying. 

While  newspapers  generally  have 
reported  local  advertising  linage  gains 
since  election  day,  the  rate  of  increase 
has  been  retarded  by  warm  weather. 
Large  crowds  were  reported  in  State 
street  stores  last  Saturday,  although 
merchants  said  dollar  volume  was 
behind  that  of  a  year  ago  for  the  same 
comparable  Saturday.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  there  is  an  opti¬ 
mistic  attitude  among  newspaper  and 
department  store  advertising  manag¬ 
ers,  indicating  that  Christmas  business 
should  exceed  that  of  a  year  ago,  pro¬ 
viding  Mr.  Weather  Man  does  his  part. 

Another  question  mark  on  the  local 
advertising  horizon,  is  the  possible 
effect  of  threatened  mass  picketing  by 


guild  strikers  and  sympathizers  in 
front  of  State  street  stores  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  guild  strike  on  local 
Hearst  newspapers. 

Retail  Gathering  Momentum 

W’ASHINGTON  —  A  late  November 
pickup  in  local  retail  linage,  shared 
by  most  of  Washington’s  five  newspa¬ 
pers,  was  expected  to  gather  momen¬ 
tum  as  the  holidays  approached  and 
send  December  advertising  slightly 
above  the  figure  for  the  corresponding 
month  of  last  year.  Lagging  sales  in 
local  department  stores  was  expected 
to  hold  back  space  buying  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  excess  over  last  year  from 
becoming  substantial.  However,  the 
semi-monthly  federal  payday,  Dec. 
15,  falls  on  Thursday  and  the  week¬ 
end  sales  probably  will  prompt  gen¬ 
erous  linage. 

Slow  but  Sure  Rise 

LOS  ANGELES — Retail  advertising  is 
making  slow  gains  this  holiday  sea¬ 
son  over  the  same  period  last  year,  but 
may  go  as  high  as  10%  better  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  Merchants  are 
expecting  an  improvement  of  from 
10  to  15%  in  their  business,  which  will 
automatically  be  reflected  in  increased 
newspaper  advertising.  Following  the 
opening  of  the  Christmas  buying  sea¬ 
son  over  the  Thanksgiving  week  end, 
when  all  papers  published  large  edi¬ 
tions,  business  quieted  a  little,  but 
linage  came  back  strong  Dec.  3  and  in 
Sunday  papers. 

See  Slight  Increases 

ST.  LOUIS — There  will  be  a  slight  in¬ 
crease,  if  any,  in  Christmas  adver¬ 
tising  or  linage  for  the  month  of  De¬ 
cember  in  St.  Louis  in  comparison 
with  last  year,  it  was  stated  by  retail 
advertising  managers  of  the  Globe- 
Democrat,  Post-Dispatch,  and  Star- 
Times. 

George  Grinham  of  the  Globe- 
Democrat  said  his  paper  expected  to 
be  slightly  ahead  both  for  the  month 
and  for  Christmas  linage  in  compari¬ 
son  with  last  year. 

An  executive  of  the  Star-Times  said, 
“To  date,  the  outlook  for  Christmas 
advertising  is  about  the  same  as  last 
year.  At  present,  we  expect  to  receive 
about  the  same  amount  from  retail 
merchants  both  for  Christmas  and  for 
the  month.”  Similar  remarks  were 
made  by  George  Burbach  for  the  Post- 
Dispatch  who  added  he  expected  to 
.see  an  improving  business  outlook  re¬ 
flected  in  succeeding  months’  adver¬ 
tising. 

Prosperous  Season 

BOSTON  —  From  all  indications  the 
Boston  papers  are  going  to  have  a 
more  prosperous  Christmas  season  this 


year  than  they  had  last  winter. 

The  increased  linage  will  probably 
be  all  retail  with  national  advertising 
about  even  with  last  year.  Adver¬ 
tising  managers  state  that  from  what 
they  can  gather  an  increase  in  retail 
linage  is  almost  certain.  This  belief  is 
backed  somewhat  by  Media  Records 
which  shows  a  retail  gain  for  Boston 
papers  for  the  first  two  days  of  De¬ 
cember  over  that  of  last  year. 

Retail  Surging 

PITTSBURGH  —  Christmas  advertis¬ 
ing  will  run  about  12%  behind  1937 
linage  according  to  estimates  made 
this  week  by  advertising  directors  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  Press  and 
Sun-Telegraph.  The  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  say  that  retail  sales,  in  the 
district  will  show  a  better  record, 
probably  only  6%  less  than  ’37,  due  to 
upsurge  in  buying  evidence  since  the 
first  of  December. 

Ahead  oi  1937 

MINNEAPOLIS — Conditions  generally 

here  and  throughout  the  northwest 
are  making  for  a  more  optimistic  lin¬ 
age  trend  than  last  year  at  this  time. 
Business  so  far  is  slightly  ahead  of 
1937  with  the  prospects  of  the  trend 
being  even  better  if  the  weather  be¬ 
comes  more  seasonable.  The  principal 
factor  in  keeping  buying,  and  therefore 
advertising,  down  has  been  a  stretch 
of  warm  weather  throughout  Novem¬ 
ber  and  so  far  in  December.  Another 
factor  making  for  optimism  has  been 
the  Republican  victory  in  Minnesota, 
advertising  heads  report.  As  a  result 
of  the  election,  advertisers,  they  say, 
are  looking  forward  to  more  prosper¬ 
ity  and  a  loosening  of  credit. 

Average  Up 

NEW  ORLEANS — Christmas  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  first  five  days  of  Decem¬ 
ber  has  shown  a  slight  increase  in  one 
of  New  Orleans’  two  large  daily  papers 
while  the  other  reports  a  slight  de¬ 
crease. 

Shep  Pleasants,  display  manager  for 
the  New  Orleans  Item,  reported  news¬ 
paper  linage  slightly  ahead  of  last 
year’s  total  for  the  same  period  and 
said  that  every  indication  pointed  to 
the  greatest  Christmas  business  in  five 
years. 

L.  F.  Blackburn,  assistant  business 
manager  for  the  Times  Picayune,  re¬ 
ported  a  slight  decrease  in  linage  over 
last  year,  but  pointed  out  that  rate  in¬ 
creases  over  last  year  indicate  that 
money  spent  in  advertising  this  year 
should  surpass  that  of  1937  in  spite  of 
less  linage. 

Expect  Increase  Over  '37 

BUFFALO — Christmas  advertising  in 

Buffalo  newspapers  will  show  an  in¬ 
crease  this  year  over  the  same  season 
a  year  ago,  but  the  improvement  will 
be  moderate,  in  the  opinion  of  adver¬ 
tising  executives  of  the  Evening  News, 
Courier-Express  and  the  Times.  Re¬ 
tail  sales  in  the  major  department 
stores  are  ahead  of  last  year’s,  while 
employment  and  industrial  payrolls 
are  somewhat  better  this  Christmas. 

At  the  start  of  this  week  newspaper 
advertising  linage  of  local  merchants 
is  at  about  the  same  point  it  was  a 
year  ago.  But  the  trend  is  upward, 
while  a  year  ago  at  this  time,  linage 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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ABC  Votes  Down 
Move  to  Drop 
Mop  Plan  Idea 

Better  Delineation  Sought . . . 
Board  Vetoes  Additional 
Newspaper  Director 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  at  a  meeting 
in  New  York,  Dec.  2  and  3,  authorized 
President  P.  L.  Thomson  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  study  the  question  of 
better  delineation  of  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  in  publisher’s  statements  and 
audit  reports.  The  board  voted  to 
drop  the  specific  20%  coverage  plan 
which  was  discussed  at  the  Bureau’s 
annual  convention  in  October  but  de¬ 
feated  a  motion  to  abandon  entirely 
the  idea  of  trying  to  find  some  method 
of  visualizing  circulation. 

Newspaper  Director  Vetoed 
The  request  for  an  additional  direc¬ 
tor  to  represent  the  newspaper  divi¬ 
sion  was  declined  by  the  board.  The 
newspaper  division,  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention,  had  approved  a  report,  sub¬ 
mitted  by  a  committee  headed  by 
Colonel  Julius  Ochs  Adler  of  the  New 
York  Times,  providing  for  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  one  or  more  members  to  the 
board  of  directors  in  order  to  allot  one 
director  to  newspapers  of  more  than 
100,000  circulation. 

The  objection  that  the  board  foimd 
to  the  proposal  of  the  committee  was 
tounded  upon  what  was  considered  its 
impracticability.  It  was  made  evident 
in  the  discussion  that  if  the  principle 
of  comprehensive  representation  of 
all  classes  within  a  division  were  rec¬ 
ognized,  with  additions  to  the  board, 
then  other  divisions  would  have  to  re¬ 
ceive  similar  privileges.  In  order  to 
preserve  the  balance  between  the 
buyer  and  publisher  divisions 
still  further  additions  would  be  re¬ 
quired. 

The  result  would  be  an  imwieldy 
and  unnecessarily  expensive  body. 

The  members  of  the  board  were 
sympathetic  to  the  problem  but  felt 
that  the  newspaper  members  were 
being  ably  and  adequately  represented 
by  present  members  and  that  if  fur¬ 
ther  allocations  of  that  representation 
were  desirable  the  newspaper  division 
was  capable  of  solving  the  problem 
within  itself  without  imposing  a 
major  problem  upon  the  Bureau  as 
a  whole. 

Two  Year  Audits  of  Weeklies 

The  board  approved  a  plan  for 
auditing  weekly  newspapers,  with 
circulations  of  not  more  than  4,000, 
every  two  years,  and  reducing  the 
minimiim  dues  for  such  a  publication 
to  $52  for  two  years  or  $26  a  year. 
These  weekly  papers  are  to  file  regu¬ 
lar  publisher’s  statements  every  six 
months. 

The  board  rejected  a  proposal  from 
a  farm  paper  publisher  that  distribu¬ 
tion  by  states  be  shown  before  de¬ 
ductions  resulting  from  verification 
letter  tests.  The  board  also  decided  to 
make  no  change  in  the  present  way  of 
showing  unpaid  distribution.  A  sug¬ 
gested  change  in  the  three-month  ar¬ 
rearage  rule  was  also  rejected. 

The  managing  director  was  asked 
to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  by  the  advertiser  divi¬ 
sion  at  the  convention.  This  resolu¬ 
tion  asks  that  some  study  be  made  of 
what  is  being  done  in  auditing  reader 
interest  with  a  view  toward  possibly 
recommending  that  it  be  undertaken 
by  the  Bureau. 

A  number  of  other  questions  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  board  by  the  resolutions 
committee  at  the  convention  were  dis¬ 
cussed  and  action  on  most  of  them  was 


deferred  for  further  study. 

New  members  of  the  Bureau  since 
publication  of  the  last  list  are: 

Advertiser  —  United  States  Steel 
Corp.  of  Delaware,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Pure  Oil  Co.,  Chicago. 

Local  Advertiser — R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
New  York  City;  Bloomingdale  Bros., 
Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Advertising  Agency  —  Sherman  K 
Ellis  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Newspaper — Dixon  (Ill.)  Telegraph; 
Dover  (O.)  Reporter;  Macomb  (Ill.) 
Journal;  Seminole  (Okla.)  Producer; 
Greenville  (Miss.)  Delta  Star;  Long 
Island  (N.  Y.)  Star-Journal;  Santa 
Cruz  (Cal.)  Evening  News;  Strasburg 
(Va.)  Northern  Virginia  Daily;  Upper 
Darby  (Pa.)  69th  Street  News. 

Magazine— Click,  Chicago;  National 
Historical  Magazine,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  Golf,  New  York  City. 

Farm  Paper — Arkansas  Farmer,  Lit¬ 
tle  Rock,  Ark. 

Business  Paper — The  Pilot,  Glen¬ 
dale,  Calif.;  Southwest  Insurer,  Dallas, 
Tex.;  Confectioners  Journal,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 


“City  News"  Employes' 
Work  Held  Interstate 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  5 — Em¬ 
ployes  of  “city  news’’  services  and 
similar  agencies  appear  to  be  brack¬ 
eted  into  interstate  commerce  im- 
der  a  ruling  by  Administrator  Elmer 
F.  Andrews  of  the  wage  and  hour 
division,  who  said: 

“Attention  is  called  again  to  Sec¬ 
tion  3  (i)  which  defines  goods  to  in¬ 
clude  ’articles  or  subjects  of  commerce 
of  any  character.’  It  seems  clear  that 
the  term  ‘goods’  includes  publications, 
pamphlets  or  any  other  written  mate- 
lials  Accordingly,  employes  engaged 
in  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
information  which  is  transmitted  to 
other  states  in  the  form  of  publica¬ 
tions,  pamphlets  or  any  other  written 
materials  are  engaged  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  goods  for  commerce  even 
though  the  actual  work  of  printing 
may  be  done  by  an  independent 
printing  establishment. 

“Typically  this  would  apply  to  em¬ 
ployes  of  organizations  such  as  trade 
associations  and  research  and  compi¬ 
lation  services.  It  should  be  noted, 
too,  that  such  employes  may  well  be 
‘engaged  in  commerce’  inasmuch  a.s 
the  continued  use  of  the  mails  and  the 
channels  and  instrumentalities  of  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  may  well  bring  the 
employer’s  business  within  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  a  business  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  or  may  bring  the  employe's 
work  within  the  category  of  work  in 
interstate  commerce.’’ 

ISSUED  WEEKLY 

The  Hollis  (Okla.)  News  suspended 
daily  publication  Dec.  1  to  enter  the 
weekly  field. 
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CALENDAR 

Dec,  27-29  —  American  Assn, 
of  Teachers  of  Journalism  and 
American  Assn,  of  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Journalism,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  J  a  y  h  a  w  k  , 
Hotel,  Topeka,  Kan. 

To  Start  Lufkin  Mill 
Early  in  1939 

Construction  of  the  new  $6,000,000 
southern  pine  newsprint  mill  at  Luf¬ 
kin.  Tex.,  will  start  soon  after  Jan.  1, 
according  to  E.  L.  Kurth.  president  of 
the  Southland  Paper  Mills,  Inc.  It 
was  announced  last  week  that  the  Re¬ 
construction  Finance  Corporation 
loaned  the  company  $3,425,000  (E.&P., 
Dec.  3,  page  9). 

Mr.  Kurth  said  Dec.  3  in  Lufkin  that 
financing  is  complete,  contracts  were 
let  and  within  a  year  the  plant  would 
be  converting  southern  pine  into  50,- 
000  tons  of  newsprint  annually.  This 
is  about  2%  of  United  States  import. 

Newspapers  Buying  Stock 
Southern  newspaper  publishers  have 
subscribed  to  $429,000  of  stock  and 
contracted  to  absorb  the  plant’s  entire 
output  for  five  years  at  prices  the  same 
as  those  paid  to  Canadian  mills. 

Newspapers  subscribing  to  stock  in 
the  new  company  are:  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch,  Richmond  News- 
Leader,  Dallas  Morning  News,  Hous¬ 
ton  Post,  Lufkin  (Tex.)  News;  Deni¬ 
son  (Tex.)  Herald,  Fort  Worth  Star 
Telegram,  San  Antonio  Express,  Beau¬ 
mont  Enterprise,  Comus  -  Christi 
Caller-Times,  Temple  (Tex.)  Tele¬ 
gram,  Waco  News-Tribune,  Abilene 
Reporter  Publishing  Company,  Texar¬ 
kana  (Tex.)  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain-Dealer,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers.  Louisville  Times,  Meri- 
dan  Star,  Birmingham  News,  Charlotte 
Observer,  Chattanooga  Times,  Atlanta 
Constitution,  Atlanta  Journal,  Savan¬ 
nah  Morning  News,  Mobile  Press,  Lex¬ 
ington  Herald. 

Little  Rock  Democrat,  Little  Rock 
Gazette,  Shreveport  Times,  New  Or¬ 
leans  Times  -  Picayune,  Shreveport 
Journal,  Alexandria  Town-Talk,  Lake 
Charles  American  Press,  and  Baton 
Rouge  Advocate. 

■ 

HANSEN  NAMED  M.  E. 


4-A  Standards 
For  Appraising 
Research  Issued 

Committee  on  Research 
Has  14  Questions 
In  Check  List 


Willard  S.  Hansen,  formerly  news 
editor  of  the  Champaign  (Ill.)  Neics- 
Gazette,  has  been  named  managing 
editor,  succeeding  M.  W.  Hout,  re¬ 
tired.  Mr.  Hansen,  who  formerly  was 
with  newspapers  in  Decatur,  Ill.,  and 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  joined  the  News- 
Gazette  in  1929  as  assistant  city  editor. 
He  was  city  editor  before  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  news  editor. 
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The  Committee  on  Research  of  tfc 
American  Association  of  Advertisir. 
Agencies,  headed  by  L.  D.  H.  Weld  o 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  New  Yoril 
issued  this  week  a  check  list  of  if 
questions  as  “Standards  for  Apprai 
ing  Market  and  Advertising  Re 
search.”  This  is  a  revision  of  thJ 
original  list  entitled,  “Questions  tof 
Ask  in  Appraising  Market  and  Ad-  ’ 
vertising  Research,”  first  formula:-- 
in  1934. 

The  committee  stated: 

“It  has  seemed  to  the  conunittee , 
that  there  is  great  need  of  trying  to 
raise  the  standards  of  research  andi 
statistical  work.  Many  new  methods* 
and  new  uses  of  old  methods  have  ap-  d 
peared.  Radio  has  brought  new  prob-  i 
lems  in  connection  with  attempts  Uj 
measure  its  effectiveness.  Many  sur¬ 
veys  are  offered  by  publishers  and  in¬ 
dependent  research  organizations,  i 
number  of  which  have  violated  impor 
tant  principles,  and  most  of  which  ar^ 
difficult  to  appraise.” 

14  Questions  to  Ask 
The  committee’s  check  list  is 
follows: 

1.  Who  made  the  survey? 

2.  Does  the  title  indicate  exactlj 
the  scope  of  the  survey? 

3.  Does  the  report  contain  all  per¬ 
tinent  data  as  to  how,  when  and  wbej 
the  survey  was  made? 

4.  Is  the  sample  a  representativi 
cross-section? 

5.  Is  the  sample  large  enough? 

6.  Are  percentages  figured  fo: 

groups  or  classes  that  contain  ta] 

small  a  number  of  instances? 

7.  Are  p>ercentages  of  increase  fig¬ 
ured  on  ample  bases? 

8.  Was  information  obtained 

mailed  questionnaires? 

9.  Is  casual  relationship  attribute: 
to  one  single  factor,  when  other  cot 
tributing  factors  are  present? 

10.  If  questionnaires  were  usee 
were  questions  such  as  to  yield  fa: 
and  adequate  answers? 

11.  Was  information  gathered 
such  a  nature  that  the  memories 
the  people  interviewed  might  have  re 
suited  in  inaccuracies  as  to  fact? 

12.  Can  type  of  information  ob¬ 
tained  (either  by  interview  or  t; 
mail)  be  relied  on  as  accurate. 

13.  Have  any  original  or  unique 
statistical  devices  been  employed? 

14.  Are  charts  misleading? 


STAHLMAN  TO  SPEAK 

James  G.  Stahlman,  publisher,  t: 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner,  and  ANP 
president,  has  accepted  the  invitati:) 
of  the  California  Newspaper  Publisr 
ers’  Association  to  speak  at  its  fift; 
first  convention  at  Fresno,  Cal., 
20-22.  He  will  discuss  “Free  Press : 
a  Democracy.” 

■ 

F.  W.  TAYLOR  MARRIES 

Frank  W.  Taylor,  managing  edito-' 
St.  Louis  Star-Times,  and  Mrs. 
trude  Wright  Johnston  of  New  YorW, 
were  married  Nov.  22  at  the  Savo^ 
Plaza  Hotel  in  New  York. 

MID-WEEK  MAGAZINE 

Beginning  the  week  of  Feb.  13, 1! 
the  roto-gravure  Weekly  Magazir^ 
Section  issued  with  the  ChristM* 
Science  Monitor  will  be  published 
Saturdays  instead  of  Wednesdays. 


ated  a  floor  lower  than  the  general 
news  room,  on  the  sixth  floor.  This 
department  is  directed  by  Claude 
dagger,  financial  editor. 

Elaborate  Photo  Department 
Continuing  in  line  is  the  photo  de¬ 
partment,  directed  by  F.  A.  Resch, 
photo  editor.  Here  will  be  situated 
the  AP’s  wirephoto  apparatus.  Im¬ 
mediately  adjacent  to  the  photo  de¬ 
partment  a  modern  newly -equipped 
dark  room  has  been  set  up,  and  this 
is  augmented  by  12  individual  dark 
rooms,  all  walled  with  green  tile. 
Other  rooms  in  this  corner  are  the 
photographic  printing  room,  drying 
room  for  prints,  mailing  room  and 
one  special  dark  room  for  miniature 
'  work. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  room  are 
three  sound-proofed,  air-conditioned 
and  roomy  telephone  booths.  It  is 
pertinent  here  to  mention  that  the 
entire  building  is  air-conditioned. 

The  fifth  floor  will  hold  the  tech¬ 
nical  laboratories,  the  photo-engrav¬ 
ing  department,  a  photo  studio,  a  radio 
reception  room,  an  office  for  Byron 
Price,  and  the  foreign  wire  services, 
as  mentioned  earlier  in  the  article.  La 
Nacion,  of  Buenos  Aires,  also  will  have 
offices  there.  The  sixth  floor,  which 
was  leased  with  an  eye  to  future  ex¬ 
pansion,  will  sublet. 

Executive  offices,  the  board  room, 
the  treasurer’s  and  membership  de¬ 
partments  will  be  located  on  the  sev¬ 
enth  floor.  Executives  who  will  have 
offices  there  are:  Kent  Cooper,  gen¬ 
eral  manager;  Lloyd  Stratton  and 
W.  J.  McCambridge,  assistant  general 
managers;  O.  S.  Gramling,  executive 
assistant  in  charge  of  membership; 
Alan  Gould,  head  of  personnel,  and 
L  F.  Curtis,  treasurer. 

The  AP’s  complicated  clock  system, 
centering  around  a  master  clock  on 
the  fifth  floor,  will  be  hooked  up  with 
the  Arlington  Standard  Time  signals, 
Mr.  McCambridge  said. 

The  AP’s  present  extensive  appara¬ 
tus  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  sim¬ 
ple  organization  formed  by  a  group 
of  New  York  dailies  90  years  ago.  The 
move  to  the  new  building  is  the  fourth 
in  the  AP’s  long  history.  Back  in 
1848  a  small  cramped  room  up  a  flight 
of  78  steps  on  lower  Broadway  housed 
the  headquarters. 

The  first  general  manager,  Alexan¬ 
der  Jones,  and  one  youthful  assistant 
were  the  entire  staff,  doubling  as 
office  boys,  reporters,  telegraphers, 
and  messengers,  as  the  occasion  de¬ 
manded.  This  original  office  on  the 
comer  of  Broadway  and  Liberty 
Street  was  the  organization’s  address 
until  1875  when  the  staff  moved  into 
the  dreary  eighth-floor  attic  of  the 
then -.new  Western  Union  building  a 
few  blocks  away  at  Broadway  and 
Dey  Street. 

In  1914,  the  association  sought  larger 
quarters  at  51  Chambers  Street,  not 
far  from  New  York’s  City  Hall,  and 
in  1923  a  third  move  shifted  the  gen¬ 
eral  offices  uptown  to  383  Madison 
Ave.  In  contrast  with  the  one-man 
staff  of  1848,  the  association’s  head¬ 
quarters  now  has  almost  500  em¬ 
ployes,  presenting  a  part  of  the  AP’s 
far-flung  staff  of  7,500  full-time  work¬ 
ers  who  cover  for  the  AP  throughout 
the  news-ways  of  the  world. 

The  outstanding  news  stories  of  the 
last  century  will  be  dramatized  in  a 
special  broadcast  over  the  NBC  net¬ 
work  Dec.  25  in  a  salute  to  the  AP’s 
new  home. 


Lloyd  Stratton  W.  J.  McCambridge 


0.  S.  Gramling 


AP  To  Shift  To  New  Building 
Without  Break  In  Service 

Throwing  of  Switch  Dec.  1 1  to  Move 
N.  Y.  Nerve  Center  for  285,000  Miles 
Of  Wires  . .  .  Fourth  Change  in  90  Years 
By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


DN,  Sunday,  Dec.  11,  without  a  day  morning— W  i  r  e  p  h  o  t  o  service, 
(nt’s  interruption  of  its  24-hour  Other  incidental  equipment  will  be 
the  Associate  Press  will  shift  moved  later,  he  said. 

to  its  new  qxiar-  Fifty  union  truckers  and  six  trucks 
ters  the  nerve  will  be  utilized  for  the  job,  he  said, 
center  of  its  285,-  adding,  the  entire  moving  operation 
000  miles  of  will  be  completed  by  Christmas, 
leased  wires  over 
V which  1,400 
I  ]'  j  member  news- 

I  ■  i''l  papers  receive 
news  and  Wire- 
mr  rM  photos. 

Simplicity  wUl 


Street.  Since  other  news  collecting 
agencies — Havas,  Reuters,  Tass,  Domei, 
^  keynote  Canadian  Press,  and  the  Polish  agency 

V  — have  taken  offices  on  the  fifth  floor, 

moment.  With-  fourth  and  fifth  stories  have  a 

Kent  Cooper  out  fanfare  or  network  of  wires  sunk  into  hidden 

,  ceremorvy,  an  channels  to  accommodate  the  cables 

operator  s  simple  turn  of  a  switch  will  necessary  for  incoming  and  outgoing 
start  12  new  AP  automaUc  printers  in  dispatches  and  oictures.  Mr.  McCam- 
the  general  newsrooms  on  the  fourth  bridge  estimated  the  1,000  feet  of 
fioor  of  the  AP’s  new  building  at  50  channels  held  “about  4,000,000  feet  of 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  City.  At  wires.” 

the  same  moment,  at  the  old  AP  head-  Largest  of  the  AP’s  floors  is  the 
quarters  at  383  Madison  Ave.,  a  half-  fourth  with  34,000  square  feet  of  snace 
mile  away,  another  operator  will  and  containing  the  general  operating 
throw  another  switch,  shutting  off  his  room.  It  is  crossed  and  criss-crossed 
machines  and  officially  the  AP  will  w-ith  the  shallow  trenches  containing 
nave  focused  operations  in  its  modern,  the  conduit  wires  for  telegraph,  Wire- 
new  17-story  skyscrapier  home  in  photo,  radio  facsimile  and  telephone 
mid-town  New  York.  power. 

But  preceding  these  simple  ges-  These  wires  are  connected  with  a 
tures  were  careful  months  of  prepa-  giant  control  switchboard,  the  heart 
ration  and  planning  by  AP  and  other  of  AP’s  wire  operations,  which  in  turn 
technical  experts  and  engineers.  Yet,  is  fed  by  enormous  lead-cased  cables, 
according  to  W.  J.  McCambridge,  as-  The  switchboard,  about  5  by  12  feet, 
sistant  general  manager,  who  is  in  facing  the  general  news,  sports,  finan- 
charge  of  the  moving,  so  well  have  cial,  and  Wirephoto  departments,  has 
they  done  their  jobs,  the  shift  of  all  been  described  by  engineers  as  the 
of  the  AP’s  news  gathering  services  most  comolex  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEpi^ 


Frank  Miller  Buys  Entire 

Stock  of  Kelly-Smith  Co  ■  New  Publishers  Appointed  L.  /i.  1  imes  uase  r 

Mr.  Miller  stated  that  he  has  re- 

•  s  .  (  XT  n  1  i-  signed  as  vice-president  of  the  Perth  Tells  Chicago  Lawyers 

President  of  Newspaper  Representative  Amboy  (N.  j.)  Evening  News  and  the  Cameras  in  Court  Will 

_  .  .  .  TN*  .  <1  .  n.  1  .  xe  ■!_  ^^11  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News  in  _  _  .  — 

^  Organization  to  Distribute  Stock  to  Members  order  to  devote  his  entire  attention  to  Be  Common  m  Future 

_  .  ^  .  .  the  representative  organization.  i-r  ■  ■  t  t  -j.  t 

Of  Firm  .  .  .  Believes  in  Employe  Ownership  Paul  Murphy,  formerly  publisher 

and  business  manager  of  the  Perth  people,  but  the  funniest  of  them  are  ll. 
Ambov  News  was  recentlv  made  members  of  the  Los  Angeles  Bar  Asso 
FRANK  W.  MILLER,  president  and  company  represents  in  which  details  jp.,*  and  treasurer  Elwood  John-  elation,”  asserted  Col.  Robert  R.  Me 

treasurer  of  the  Kelly-Smith  Com-  of  the  purchase  were  revealed.  It  ^  odJini-  ic  nnw  <»ditnr  and  nnh  Cormick,  Chicago  Tribune  editor  arn 
pany,  one  of  the  largest  newspaper  read:  Murphy  was  formerly  publisher,  in  defending  the  Los  An- 

representative  organizations  in  the  ‘‘Mr.  Kelly  left  33%  of  the  stock  in  ’  ;--i  's„~»rintpndant  of  tha  Fall  Times  in  its  recent  citatior 

country,  has  purchased  the  entire  trust  for  the  benefit  of  his  two  broth-  Herald  News  contempt  of  court,  in  an  ad- 


McConaidc  Hits 

I  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  ^  ■ 

j  Boston,  Detroit,  and  Atlanta  with  28  DCfF  VJflTOUp  IH 
solicitors  working  out  of  those  offices. 


L.  A.  Times  Case 


Tells  Chicago  Lawyers 
Cameras  in  Court  Will 
Be  Common  in  Future 

‘‘California  is  famous  for  its  funnv 


stock  of  the  company  from  the  estate  ers  and  one  sister,  and  I  purchased 


VI 


Charles  E.  Sevigney,  formerly  gen- 

eral  manager  of  the  Herald  News,  is  before  the  Chicago  Bar 

now  president  and  treasurer.  Edward  As^iation.  t..  ,  ,  , 

Delaney,  former  manager  editor,  is  ^  The  Bar  Association,  which  b 


now  editor  and  publisher.  There  were  done  nothing  over  30  years  to  protwt 


no  other  changes  on  either  paper.  ‘^e  state  from  revolution,  and  the 

court,  which  had  done  very  little,  pe- 
■  nalized  the  only  real  defender  of  civil- 

Ruppel  On  Leave,  ^  California,"  he 

Wood  Acting  M.  E.  ,  Baik  justice 

Chicago,  Dec.  6-Louis  Ruppel,  man-  Speaking  agamst  the  establishment 
aging  editor  of  the  tabloid  Chicago  censor^p  '^der  any  Pretext  in 
Times  for  the  past  four  years,  has  left  Tribune  publisher 

that  newspaper  ®  _  i  .  ...  .... 


Frank  W.  Miller  M.  Charles  Rogers  James  E.  Mullins 


Fred  D.  Stahl 


and  heirs  of  the  late  C.  F.  Kelly  and  this  from  the  executors.  Forty-two 


on  an  indefinite 
leave,  according 
to  S.  E.  Thoma- 
s  o  n ,  publisher. 


plans  to  distribute  it  among  members  per  cent  was  put  in  trust  for  the  bene-  Rowland  Wood 
of  the  organization  on  an  employe-  fit  of  his  sue  daughters  by  Mr.  Kelly  _j:_’ 

ownership  basis.  back  in  May,  1932,  and  this  I  bought  ^  ^  been 

Mr.  Miller  told  Editor  &  Publisher  from  the  trustees.  Mrs.  Kelly  has  al-  earned  acting 
Tuesday  that  he  is  convinced  in  a  ser-  ways  owned  25%  of  the  stock,  and  she  ^^anaging  editor 
vice  organization  of  their  kind  the  sold  to  me  also.  succeed  Mr. 

only  way  to  do  business  is  to  let  the  Supreme  Court  Okay  Ruppel,  ‘‘for  the 

men  who  do  the  vmrk  ^are  in  the  i.jjj  order  to  arrive  at  a  fair  price,  I  time  being  at 
profits.  He  said  that  the  day  has  insisted  that  an  appraisal  be  made,  least,”  Mr.  Thom- 
passed  when  OM  man  can  sit  by  and  ^  executors  and  trustees  agreed  ason  said, 
collect  the  profits  made  for  him  by  upon  Mr.  Herman  Suter  of  Palmer,  Mr.  Ruppel, 


others. 

16  Meu  Porticipating 

Sixteen  of  the  28  members  of  the 
organization  are  expected  to  partici- 


Rowland  Wood 


“It  has  been  said  by  misinfonned 
and  misguided  and  ill-disposed  people 
that  the  newspapers  have  construed 
the  freedom  of  the  press  to  secure 
rights  not  accorded  to  other  citizens 
This  is  not  so.  Newspapers  have  not 
demanded  any  rights  not  accorded  to 
other  citizens.  They  merely  demand 
the  same  rights.” 

Col.  McCormick  explained  that  in 
reporting  trials,  the  obvious  purpose 
of  the  reporter  should  be  to  state  ac¬ 
curately  what  transpired  in  court 
“Literature,  however,  is  not  an  exac 
science,  but  an  art,”  he  added.  “There 


UMUli  ITXl.  A  aiillCA.  IVXl.  XXUUUCl.  x*a£ 

Suter  &  Palmer,  newspaper  brokers  still  in  his  thirties,  has  had  consider-  ^  o  varying  in  ,  eir 

and  appraisers.  able  newspaper  experience  on  Hearst 

“All  parties  involved  are  entirely  papers  in  New  York  and  as  a  reporter  ^  '4.  .j- 

T*  KT-. .  V _ 1.  nT _  XI-  _  Considers  an  accurate  dignified  ac- 


satisfied.  It  is  necessary  of  course,  be-  for  the  New  York  News.  He  is  per 


considers  an  accurate  dignified  ac¬ 
count  another  will  call  dull  and  plati- 


pate  in  the  ownership,  Mr.  Miller  said,  cause  of  four  minors,  to  get  the  ap-  haps  best  known  for  his  ability  to  turn  anotnw  will  call  duu  P““; 

Their  holdings  will  vary  on  the  basis  proval  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  out  an  eye-arresting  headline.  Typical 

of  their  years  of  service  and  their  po-  and  this  will  take  about  60  days,  but  of  the  many  which  have  captured  ?  .  strike  the  former  a. 

sitions  in  the  company.  Mr.  Miller  since  all  are  happy  over  the  terms,  reader-attention  was  the  headline  the  _ 1 


financed  the  entire  deal  himself  and  there  is  little  doubt  as  to  how  the  Chicago  Times  carried  on  election  day  j  out  that  newspapers 

.stated  that  he  nlans  to  distribute  the  inHcro  will  aet  in  iq^r-  “<;9  dom  mterfere  with  the  course  of  jus- 


stated  that  he  plans  to  distribute  the  judge  will  act. 
stock  “on  the  same  basis  at  which  I  “Just  as  soor 
purchased  it.”  I  plan  to  distr 


^o„  as  I  gat  this  over  with,  “ 'lirWoS  Se^oTNawport 


I  plan  to  distribute  stock  to  the  men  News,  Va.  His  varied  newspaper  ex- 


...  *  TCI.  AXIS  VCIXICVI  ilCWaUCILrd  itji  •  *  1  |  .  ...  . _  t 

Mr.  Miller  will  retain  control  of  the  in  the  organization  on  the  same  basis  perience  began  on  the  Cleveland  News.  “  ®  not  public  criticism,  but  seen 
organization.  Among  those  who  are  at  which  I  purchased.  It  has  always  He  also  was  Associated  Press  night  P^^^sure,  mat  a  judge  may  tear.  .  ^ 
.  •'  &  Obviously,  newspapers  should  » 


to  become  stockholders  are:  been  my  thought  that  in  a  service  or-  city  editor  and  night  news  editor  in  j  *^*^wspapers  snouia  » 

M.  Charles  Rogers,  vice-president,  ganization  of  our  kind,  depending  en-  New  York  City,  city  editor  of  the  "otlung  which  in- 

who  has  been  with  the  company  since  tirely  upon  the  work  of  the  men  for  New  York  Evening  Post,  and  manag-  teHere  with  a  fair  and  dispassionat 

1916  and  has  been  in  charge  of  the  success,  they  should  be  a  part  of  the  ing  editor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  i 

Chicago  office  since  1928;  organization.  This  means  that  every  Times-Dispatch.  He  was  in  the  Sun-  f.,  ^  or  other  mfluences  redu 

F.  D.  Stahl,  vice-president,  who  has  line  of  business  they  secure,  repre-  day  department  of  the  New  York  ^  larce. 

been  with  the  company  since  1927 ;  sents  dividends  for  them  —  and,  of  Times  before  joining  the  Chicago  Court  Photogs  Coming 

James  E.  Mullins,  secretary,  with  course,  loss  of  business  hits  each  one  Times  as  news  editor  in  February,  Referring  to  the  problems  before  tht 

the  firm  for  10  years  and  formerly  personally.”  1937.  joint  committee  of  the  American  Ba: 

manager  of  the  New  York  office;  Mr.  Miller  revealed  in  the  letter  ■  Association  and  the  American  News- 


manager  of  the  New  York  office; 


Mr.  Miller  revealed  in  the  letter 


T.  R.  Crawford,  assistant  secretary 
and  treasurer,  who  has  served  as  audi¬ 
tor  for  four  years. 

Other  participants  will  be:  J.  W. 
Cummings,  manager  of  the  Boston 
office;  M.  O.  McGuineas,  manager  of 
the  Detroit  office;  Joel  Chandler  Har¬ 
ris,  manager  of  Atlanta  office;  Arthur 
Anderson,  Walter  M.  Dotts,  James 
Jennings,  Walter  C.  Crocco,  and  Frank 
Headley. 

28  Years  with  Company 

Mr.  Miller  has  been  with  the  Kelly- 
Smith  organization  since  its  founding 
in  1910  as  the  C.  F.  Kelly  Company. 
He  was  14  at  the  time.  In  1912  it  be¬ 
came  the  Kelly-Smith  Company.  He 
served  as  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  company  for  15  years 
-Until  the  death  of  Mr.  Kelly  last 
.  spring. 

Although  Mr.  Miller  would  not  re¬ 
veal  the  sum  involved  in  the  purchase 
of  the  stock,  he  made  public  a  letter 
to  publishers  of  the  papers  which  his 


that  the  men  were  in  full  knowledge 
of  the  deal  before  it  was  made  and 
that  it  had  their  support. 

Expansion  Program 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Miller  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  an  expansion 
program  had  been  instituted.  Several 
weeks  ago  a  promotion  department 
was  added  to  the  company  headed  by 
Max  Milians,  artist  and  engraver.  For 
the  last  four  years  he  has  been  car¬ 
toonist  and  artist  for  the  Fall  River 
(Mass.)  Herald  News  and  the  West¬ 
chester  County  Newspapers.  The  new 
promotion  department  has  been 
formed  to  keep  the  salesmen  supplied 
with  up-to-the-minute  information 
and  also  to  send  out  information  to 
the  agencies. 

The  Kelly-Smith  Company  will  also 
move  Feb.  1  into  larger  quarters  in  the 
same  building,  the  Graybar  Building, 
420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  The 
organization  will  occupy  40%  more 
space  on  the  third  floor.  The  company 


SIGNS  RACE  NEWS  BILL 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  6 — Governor 
Earle  has  signed  the  one  bill  which 
out  of  a  series  of  three  proposals 
passed  the  Legislature  to  tighten  state 
control  over  wires  used  for  transmis¬ 
sion  of  racing  information.  The  new 
law  prohibits  public  utilities  from 
“knowingly”  leasing  wires  to  news  ser¬ 
vices  operating  in  conjunction  with 
bookie  establishments. 

■ 

100  NEEDIEST  CASES 

The  New  York  Times  on  Dec.  4 
opened  its  27th  annual  appeal  for  the 
Hundred  Neediest  Cases  of  New  York. 
Since  its  inception  in  1912  by  the  late 
Adolph  S.  Ochs,  gifts  totaling  almost 
$5,000,000  were  received,  with  which 
8,113  cases  affecting  27,384  persons 
have  been  relieved.  Last  year  with 
10,690  gifts  totaling  $305,187.89  help 
was  extended  to  580  cases. 


paper  Publishers  Association  in  th«| 
coverage  of  trial  news.  Col.  McCor-l 
mick  said:  “I  believe  that  what  iij 
considered  an  evil  of  photography  is  ii| 
fact  an  error  of  photographers.  Pho-, 
tography  has  developed  so  fast 
men  who  have  mastered  its  intricack  i 
have  not  yet  learned  all  the  ameniticij 
elsewhere  and  in  the  courtroom.  The; 
will,  being  professionals,  soon  lean 
the  value  of  unobtrusiveness. 

“Camera  reporting  can  no  more  b* 
resisted  than  the  reporting  of  the  de¬ 
bates  of  Parliament  could  be  resisted 
two  centuries  ago.  Yet  it  is  being  ob¬ 
jected  to  by  gentlemen  who  think  thej 
dignify  themselves  by  keeping  their i 
minds  in  the  age  of  Blackstone.  , 

“I  venture  to  say  that  the  use  olj 
the  camera  in  the  court  will  become  as 
common  as  the  shorthand  reporter.” 

Col.  McCormick  also  voiced  his  ap¬ 
proval  of  radio  reports  of  trials,  de¬ 
claring  that  “radio  will  bring  the  as¬ 
sizes  to  the  countryside.” 
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Foreign  Newsmen  “Preview” 
Pan-American  Conference 
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Role  of  Press  in  Maintaining  Democracy 
In  the  Americas  Discussed  at 
Correspondents'  Luncheon  in  New  York 


WHAT  MIGHT  be  described  as  a 
preview  of  the  Pan-American  Con¬ 
ference  in  Lima,  Peru,  was  staged  by 
the  Association  of  Foreign  Press  Cor¬ 
respondents  at  the  Hotel  Lombardy, 
New  York,  Friday,  Dec.  2,  with  the 
President,  R.  de  Roussy  de  Sales, 
Paris-Soir  and  Paris-Midi,  presiding. 
The  aim  of  the  “preview”  was  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  a  large  group  of  members  and 
guests  the  backgroimd  and  problems 
of  Pan-Americanism  as  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  international  journalists. 
Eight  speeches  were  presented  in  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom  and  frankness 
to  throw  light  on  an  admittedly  com¬ 
plex  subject. 

Dorothy  Thompson  Speaks 

The  principal  speech  was  made  by 
Dorothy  Thompson,  special  writer  for 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  radio 
commentator  and  former  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent.  Miss  Thompson  presented 
the  American  viewpoint,  which  she 
recognized  as  different  from  that  of 
the  Latin  American  nations  but  no 
barrier  to  co-operation  when  rightly 
understood.  She  proposed  principles 
of  co-operation  which  might  result 
hi  mutual  protection  of  the  Americas. 

Miss  Thompson  showed  that  a 
necessary  step  toward  co-operation 
with  the  nations  of  South  America 
was  the  recognition  of  basic  differ¬ 
ences  in  character,  ideology  and  poli¬ 
tical  outlook  of  North  and  South 
Americans. 

“I  don’t  see  the  two  Americas  mak¬ 
ing  a  common  ideological  front  for 
democracy,”  she  said,  “at  least,  not 
for  democracy  in  any  sense  defined 
by  us.  We  have  a  desire  for  justice; 
for  fairness,  for  an  almost  quixotic 
liberalism.  Our  danger  is  that  we  may 
destroy  it  by  turning  it  into  an  aggres¬ 
sive  instrument  under  the  name  of  a 
battle  for  democracy.  And  I  seriously 
doubt  whether  we  will  further  our 
mutual  interest  if  we  are  tempted  into 
a  crusade.  If  we  can  get  out  of  our 
minds  that  the  Latin  Americans  are 
likely  to  share  our  major  illusion  we 
will  be  more  inclined  to  look  upon 
them  with  understanding.  And  we 
niay  hope  they  will  make  an  effort  to 
understand  us. 

Development  Outstrips  U.  S. 

“If  we  cannot  hope  to  make  the 
Americas  into  a  common  union  of 
democratic  nations,  we  can  succeed  in 
the  mutual  protection  of  each  other’s 
freedom.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
doctrine  of  reciprocity  in  trade  ought 
to  be  extended  to  include  reciprocity 
all  along  the  line.  We  could  sink  all 
ideologies  in  feeding  the  civilian  popu¬ 
lation  of  Spain.  We  could,  if  we  had 
tbie  imagination  and  courage,  together 
•neet  the  challenge  of  the  great  refu¬ 
gee  problem,  solving  it  in  grandiose 
fashion.  We  have  the  mutual  advant¬ 
age  of  belonging  to  the  so-called  ‘have’ 
nations  and  are  therefore  united  in 
the  fact  that  we  all  have  something 
to  lose  to  others  and  nothing  to  gain 
but  culture.” 

Dr.  Carlos  Davila,  former  Ambassa¬ 
dor  from  Chile  to  this  country  and  one 
tune  Provisional  President  of  Chile, 
presented  the  historical  background 


By  HAROLD  BUTCHER 

of  the  relations  between  the  U.  S.  and 
Latin  America.  Formerly  editor  of 
La  Nacion,  Santiago,  Chile,  Dr.  Davila 
is  now  director  of  Editors  Press  Ser¬ 
vice,  New  York. 

“We  often  forget,”  he  said,  “that  for 
over  300  years  the  full  emphasis  of 


implying  that  in  order  that  there  be 
a  good  neighbor  the  other  neighbor 
should  also  be  good;  second,  this 
policy  of  ‘defense  of  the  hemisphere’ 
which  again  spreads  open  the  old 
protective  and  ever-changling  um¬ 
brella  over  Latin  America.  Judging 


Members  of  Association  of  Foreign  Press  Correspondents  at  Pan-American  dinner  held 
Dec.  2  in  New  York.  At  speakers'  table  at  left,  reading  toward  back  of  picture,  are: 
Bartolome  G.  Canevares,  La  Cronica  and  El  Comercio  of  Lima;  Luis  Zawadzky,  Relator 
of  Cali,  Colombia  (above  Mr.  Canevares  at  right);  A.  Caprile,  J'.,  La  Nacion  o't 
Buenos  Aires  (behind  Mr.  Zawadzky);  Dorothy  Thompson;  R.  de  Roussy  de  Sales,  asso¬ 
ciation  president,  Paris  Soir  (behind  Miss  Thompson);  Carlos  Davila,  Editors  Presv 
Service  (lighting  cigarette);  Dr.  Dario  Magalhaes,  managing  director,  Diarios  Asso* 
ciados,  Brazil;  Jose  Miguel  Bejarano,  El  Popular  of  Mexico  (hand  at  chin),  and  F.  de  S. 

Larcegui,  El  Diario  Espanol  of  Montevideo. 


the  New  World  was  on  Spanish 
America.  Three  of  our  universities 
were  founded  85  years  ahead  of  Harv¬ 
ard.  We  had  books  and  newspapers 
a  century  before  this  country.  And 
the  same  thing  happened  in  the  fields 
of  politics,  in  economics,  in  produc¬ 
tion  and  trade:  until,  at  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  level  of 
development  became  the  same  here  as 
there.  And  then  began  the  epic  of  this 
prodigious  empire  while  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca  spread  its  dark  body  to  slumber  in 
the  long  nap  of  its  feudal,  so-called 
republican  life.  It  is  my  notion  that 
that  the  trend  is  reversing  again.  Our 
development  is  now  going  on  at  a 
greater  speed  than  that  of  the  U.  S.” 

Monroe  Doctrine  Interpreted 

Dr.  Davila  reviewed  the  changes 
of  interpretation  that  the  Monroe 
doctrine  had  undergone  and  the  feel¬ 
ings  stirred  up  in  Latin  America  “by 
the  recent  newspaper  wave  of  inter¬ 
pretation  sui'ging  forth  in  the  U.  S. 
which  pretends  that  the  policy  of  ‘con¬ 
tinental  defense’  recently  formulated 
in  Washington  is  a  corollary  to  the 
Good  Neighbor  policy,  and  means  the 
resurrection  of  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
considered  as  good  as  dead  in  Monte¬ 
video  in  1933,  and  whose  funeral  ser¬ 
vices  we  thought  had  taken  place. 

“American  newspaper  comment 
echoes  in  our  countries  and  in  our 
own  press,  and  thus  it  happens  that 
even  the  very  good-neighbor  policy 
becomes  a  source  of  confusion.  Some¬ 
body  has  observed  that  this  policy 
seems  to  be  following  the  path  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine  and  already  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  couple  of  corollaries  in  its 
short  existence.  First,  the  declaration 


from  the  viewpoint  of  a  newspaper¬ 
man  accustomed  to  gauge  the  emo¬ 
tional  reactions  of  the  people,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  best  American  doctrine 
in  the  new  world  would  be  one  to  end 
all  doctrines.  Perhaps  a  declaration 
in  Lima  stating  that  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  there  are  no  other  inter¬ 
national  doctrines  but  those  agreed 
upon  by  all  the  American  nations.” 

Living  Standards  Differ 

The  cultural  background  of  Spanish 
America  formed  the  theme  of  the 
speech  by  Dr.  F.  de  S.  Larcegui,  El 
Diario  Espanol,  Montevideo,  Uruguay, 
and  El  Imparcial,  Guatemala.  “The 
American  continent  has  a  past  of  two 
different  cultures  and  has  developied 
two  different  standards  of  living,”  he 
said.  “The  families  that  arrived  in 
the  Mayflower  came  looking  for  a 
peaceful  life;  those  that  came  from 
Spain  and  Portugal  arrived  with  a 
spirit  of  adventure  or  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  and  civilizing  this  con¬ 
tinent.” 

Dr.  Larcegui  referred  to  one  of  the 
more  recent  issues  of  the  magazine 
Fortune,  in  which  it  was  indicated 
that  the  Argentine  press  devoted  more 
columns  to  news  from  all  the  world, 
especially  European  news,  than  any 
newspaper  in  North  America. 

“In  many  other  countries  of  Central 
and  South  America  it  is  the  same,”  he 
added.  “I  lived  for  a  long  time  on 
the  River  Plata.  I  was  on  the  staff  of 
a  newspaper  and  was  in  charge  .of 
interviewing  all  important  people 
coming  from  Europe  or  going  to 
Europe.  I  met  many  European  pro¬ 
fessors  that  came  to  Buenos  Aires  or 
Chile  or  other  South  American  coun¬ 


tries  to  give  lectures.  I  also  met  other 
professors  and  scholars  from  many 
South  American  countries  that  were 
going  to  Europe  to  establish  and 
maintain  cultural  contact  with  the 
Old  World.  All  of  this  demonstrates 
how  Spanish  America  is  molded  in 
the  mold  of  European  culture. 

“In  the  Association  of  Foreign  Press 
Correspondents  there  are  members  of 
different  religions,  races  and  political 
ideas,  but  there  is  the  most  cordial 
harmony  between  us,  and  we  find 
unanimity  in  our  comradeship;  we 
respect  one  another  when  we  disagree. 
This  is  also  found  in  Pan-American¬ 
ism,  in  which,  at  the  conferences,  is 
found  union  between  this  country  and 
others,  and  matters  that  lack  unanim¬ 
ity  are  left  aside.  By  this  careful 
l>olicy  has  been  done  a  great  deal, 
which  could  be  done  also  between 
all  nations  in  the  world. 

Urges  Newt  Reciprocity 

“It  is  with  considerable  regret,  how¬ 
ever,  that  I  must  state  that  whereas 
Latin  America  is  so  deeply  broad  in 
her  mind  and  culture,  being  literally 
inundated  with  tens  of  thousands  of 
words  from  the  U.  S.  to  the  other  21 
nations  of  this  continent,  there  is  a 
complete  lack  of  news  from  Spanish 
American  countries  in  the  North 
American  newspapers.  If  this  were 
reformed,  relations  would  be  in¬ 
creased  as  occurred  after  the  goodwill 
trip  made  by  Herbert  Hoover  and  later 
by  the  proclamation  of  the  Good 
Neighbor  policy.” 

Dr.  Dario  de  Almeida  Magalhaes, 
managing  director  of  Diarios  Asso- 
ciados,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  said  he 
was  profoundly  convinced  that  a 
democratic  regime,  with  the  maximum 
of  political  and  economic  liberties,  was 
still  the  wisest,  the  most  plastic  and 
best  balanced  organization  of  state. 
“We  shall  have  to  consolidate  the 
union  of  the  American  nations  within 
this  formula,  and  this  is  the  great 
political  problem  that  Pan-Ameri¬ 
canism  has  to  face.” 

“As  a  newspaperman,”  he  added, 
“f  have  no  inclination  toward  a 
regime  which  suppresses  liberty  of 
thought,  and  as  a  man  I  do  not  wish 
to  live  in  a  state  which,  under  pretext 
of  bringing  about  the  happiness  and 
well-being  of  all,  enslaves  and  nulli¬ 
fies  the  individual,  belittling  his  per¬ 
sonality  and  extinguishing  the  most 
noble  impulses  of  creation  and  beauty. 

“I  live  in  a  country  of  45,000,000 
inhabitants  where  the  press  exercises 
a  piowerful  influence.  Some  two  thou¬ 
sand  dailies  are  published  in  Brazil. 
This  is  easily  explained  by  the  extent 
of  the  country  of  more  than  8,000,000 
square  kilometers  and  the  lack  of 
centralized  communications. 

Promote  Understanding  with  U.  S. 

“The  largest  dailies  are  found  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  capital  of  the 
country,  and  Sao  Paulo,  the  largest 
industrial  center — both  cities  of  some 
2,000,000  inhabitants.  Other  news¬ 
papers  of  minor  importance  are  pub¬ 
lished  all  over  the  country.  The  great 
national  struggles  in  behalf  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  abolition  of  slavery,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  republic  re¬ 
ceived  vigorous  support  of  the  press. 

“Among  the  14  newspapers,  three 
magazines  and  two  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  which  form  the  chain  of  publi¬ 
cations  I  have  the  honor  to  direct  you 
find  one  daily  of  113  years  of  uninter¬ 
rupted  publication,  the  Diario  de  Per¬ 
nambuco,  one  of  the  oldest  newspapiers 
of  Latin  America.  The  many  Brazil¬ 
ian  dailies  all  have  in  common  the 
ideal  of  contributing  every  day  toward 
a  better  understanding  among  the 
American  nations  and  the  defense  of 
their  independence  and  liberties.” 

Bartolome  G.  Canevares,  La  Cronicz 
and  El  Comercio,  Lima  followed  with 
a  description  of  the  convention  city. 

(Continued  on  page  31) 
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ers  Association  has  authorized  Elisha 
Hanson,  general  counsel,  to  act  in  be¬ 
half  of  Scripps-Howard  in  this  case. 
At  first,  it  was  thought  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  would  drop  the  case  but  the 
recent  action  on  the  part  of  the  Cus- 


Coost  Court  Reviews 
L.  A.  Times  Conviction 

Los  Angeles,  Dec.  7 — Replying  al¬ 
most  wholly  on  a  242-page  brief  out¬ 
lining  five  points  on  which  an  appeal 
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toms  officials  has  changed  the  picture  Superior  Court  contempt  con 


Uc  r".. and  a  final  decision  is  to  be  sought. 
.  S.  Customs  Suddenly  Hanson  wUl 

Holds  Up  Canadian  Paper  probably  also  act  for  the  Hearst  inter- 
Formerly  Admitted  Free  is^brought  to  trial. 

Newspaper  publishers  and  newsprint  NIEMAN  TAX  APPEAL 
supply  men  were  alarmed  this  week  at  Madison,  Wis.,  Dec.  7 — The  Wis- 
a  sudden  levy  of  duty  by  the  U.  S.  consin  Supreme  Court  heard  argu- 
Customs  on  odd-size  newsprint  rolls  ments  this  week  in  the  inheritance 


viction  is  sought,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  offered  but  short  oral  argu¬ 
ment  as  the  matter  came  before  the 
California  Supreme  Court  on  a  writ 
of  review  today.  Convicted  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  five  editorials  published  last 


coming  in  at  several  Canadian  border 
points. 

Approximately  150  tons  of  news- 


tax  case  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
Lucius  W.  Nieman,  founder  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  in 


tends  the  action  should  have  been 
titled  as  a  criminal  matter  and  prose¬ 
cuted  by  the  state  and  not  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Bar  Association. 

The  Bar’s  attorneys  argued  for 
nearly  two  hours  but  the  matter  will 
not  be  submitted  until  they  have  had 


prmt  m  roll  size  of  303/4  inches  and  which  the  heirs  are  appealing  from  nearly  two  hours  but  the  matter  will 
66V4  inches  were  being  held  up  pre-  the  decision  of  County  Judge  M.  S.  not  be  submitted  until  they  have  had 
sumably  on  the  theory  that  they  were  Sheridan  on  Milwaukee  involving  an  opportunity  to  file  a  supplemental 
not  standard  newsprint  sizes  when  about  $600,000  claimed  excessive  tax  brief  covering  points  raised  by  addi- 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  was  passed  ad-  assessment.  Judge  Sheridan  had  tional  appearances  of  “friends  of  the 
mittmg  ‘standard  newsprint  duty  ruled  that  the  Wisconsin  Tax  Com-  court’’  and  the  Times  has  had  a 
free.  Several  conflicting  court  rulings  mission  could  assess  state  inheritance  chance  to  reply,  probably  in  two 
cloud  Ae  issue  and  it  appears  that  the  taxes  before  deductions  were  made  months  A.  L.  Wi’rin,  representing  the 
publishers  concerned  are  gomg  to  for  federal  assessments,  and  also  up-  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  was 
seek  a  definite  rulmg  from  Washing-  held  the  assessed  valuation  of  Mil-  jhe  only  one  of  four  friends  of  the 


seek  a  definite  ruling  from  Washing 
ton. 


held  the  assessed  valuation  of  Mil¬ 


waukee  Journal  Co.  stock,  at  $4,500  court  to  join  in  the  oral  argument. 


in  recent  months,  or  the  biggest  Holly- 

_ _  wood  hoax  per- 

petrated  on  a 
major  daily 
newspaper,  was 
chalked  up  by 
or  scored  upon 
the  New  York 
World-Telegram 
Dec.  3. 

Claiming  a 
beat,  the 
Scripps  -  Howard 
daily  published 
that  day  on  its 
Frank  T.  Farrell  first  page  an  ex¬ 
clusive  story  by 


The  roll  sizes  in  question  have  ^n  per  share,  against  a  sale  price  of  He  urged  a  middle  of  the  road  view  ^  ^  ^ story  by 

unported  through  these  same  customs  $3,500  a  share.  In  both  instances  the  which  would  permit  newspapers  to  ^rank  T.  Farrell,  a  drama  section  edi- 

channels  for  the  past  several  years  appelants  claim  they  are  being  taxed  discuss  matters  of  interest  so  long  as  f  Goddari 


with  no  questions  asked.  for  money  they  have  never  received 

Duty  Amounts  to  $1,125  The  Supreme  Court  took  the  mattei 

Duty  on  newsprint  amounts  to  $4  under  advisement, 
per  ton  plaus  7%  ad  valorem  which  . 

equals  a  little  less  than  $7.50  per  ton.  JOINT  RADIO  AD  DRIVE 
If  the  duty  were  paid  on  the  150  tons  Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  7— Prog 
in  question  it  would  amount  to  ap-  ress  reports  on  an  educational  an< 
proximately  $1,125.  advertising  campaign  for  radio  will  b 

On  Tuesday  the  Hearst  Newspaper  placed  before  a  joint  committee  com 


for  money  they  have  never  received,  there  is  no  intent  to  influence  the  film  star,  l^d  definitely  been  sel^ted 
The  Supreme  Court  took  the  matter  courts  David  O.  Selzmck  for  the  role  of 

under  advisement.  ■  Scarlett  O’Hara  in  the  film  version  of 


by  David  O.  Selznick  for  the  role  of 
a  Scarlett  O’Hara  in  the  film  version  of 

"Gone  with  the  Wind.”  Debate  over 
ON  FRANCISCO  SPEAKS  the  actress  who  would  fill  this  role 

had  raged  in  movie  columns  and  front 
Speaking  tefore  the  Congress  of  pages  for  two  years.  The  story  also 


JOINT  RADIO  AD  DRIVE  DON  FRANCISCO  SPEAKS 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  7 — Prog-  Speaking  before  the  Congress  of 
ress  reports  on  an  educational  and  American  Industry  and  the  annual 


a..u  American  inausiry  ana  me  annual  announced  that  production  of  the 
advertising  campaign  for  radio  will  be  convention  of  the  National  ^la-  would  begin  in  January, 

placed  before  a  joint  committee  com-  tion  of  Manufacturers  Wednesday,  e  1  1  u  n  t 

and  Magazine  Paper  Corp.  reported  to  posed  of  members  of  the  Radio  Don  Francisco,  president  of  Lord  &  Selmlcli  Dcnlct  Story 

Editor  &  Publisher  that  a  consign-  Manufacturers  Association  and  the  Thomas,  advertising  agency,  said  that  But  Mr.  Selznick  denied  the  story, 
ment  of  four  carloads,  or  100  tons,  National  Association  of  Broadcasters  business  today  lives  in  a  glass  house  He  wired  the  World-Telegram:  "When 
of  newsprint,  roll  size  303/4  inches,  was  early  in  January.  At  a  meeting  held  and  is  the  target  of  attacks  from  all  Scarlett  O’Hara  is  cast  Selznick  Inter- 


National  Association  of  Broadcasters  business  today  lives  in  a  glass  house  He  wired  the  World-Telegram:  "When 


held  up  at  Rouses  Point,  N.  Y.  The 
paper  was  from  the  Lake  St.  John 
mill  at  Dolbeau,  Quebec,  and  was  on 
consignment  to  the  International  Color 
Printing  Co.  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  an 


in  Chicago  last  month  to  lay  the  foun-  sides.  He  advised  every  industry  to  national  will  give  the  announcement 
dation  for  the  joint  promotion  of  launch  upon  a  public  relations  pro-  ^o  the  entire  press  and  without  delay, 
radio,  both  groups  pledged  to  deter-  gram  interpreting  their  services  to  the  Paulette  Goddard  has  not  been  set 
mine  their  peculiar  problems  relative  public.  He  commended  the  campaign  for  th®  role.  She  is  one  of  several 
to  public  interest,  but  NAB  an-  of  the  NAM  but  said  that  “compared  remaining  candidates  under  consid- 


independent  concern  which  prints  nounced  here  today  that  the  advertis-  to  the  voice  raised  against  business,  eration.” 


TOlor  comics  for  many  papers,  includ-  jng  budget  and  the  medi 
ing  the  Hearst  New  York  Sunday  are  yet  to  be  determiner 
Mirr^.r.  program  is  to  be  a  year-; 

On  Tuesday  also,  the  Scripps-How-  ^tion,  advertising  exnei 
ard  Supply  Co.  in  New  York  learned  oot  reach  the  budgets  ad 
that  a  two— carload  shipment  of  50  tons,  nioving  picture  industry 
roll  size  66*/2  inches,  on  consignment  ■ 

EDITOR  pPELLED,  sup 

tx'  rm.  j  •  i-N  1  (/’V  tclfuraph  to  KniTt  r  \  JM-bIaISHer) 

omce.  The  paper  was  due  m  Colum-  _  _ 

bus  before  the  week  end  and  because  Valleyfieid,  Que..  Dec.  8  Notice 


ing  budget  and  the  media  to  be  used  it  is  but  a  whisper.”  Advising  against  Considering  this  no  real  denial,  the 
are  yet  to  be  determined.  While  the  dealing  in  generalities,  he  said:  “All  World-Telegram  sticks  to  its  guns, 
program  is  to  be  a  year-around  oper-  industries  should  present  themselves  Mr-  Farrell,  who  was  moved 

ation,  advertising  expenditures  will  to  illustrate  and  prove  a  few  simple,  from  general  assignments  to  his  new 
not  reach  the  budgets  adopted  by  the  fundamental  truths  regarding  the  only  a  few  months  ago,  will  not 


of  its  delay  caused  a  shortage  there  ^^.OOO  action  for  damages  against 


which  necessitated  trucking  paper 
from  Cleveland  early  this  week. 

Sizes  Not  Used  in  1930 


American  system,  how  it  works  and 
how  it  benefits  the  public.” 


COUGHLIN  SUES  DAILY 

The  Rev.  Charles  S.  Coughlin,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Shrine  of  the  Little  Flower, 


the  city  of  Valleyfieid  was  served  tor  of  the  Shrine  of  the  Little  Flower, 
by  lawyers  representing  Aime  filed  a  suppressed  suit  for  $2,000,000 
Laurion,  editor  of  the  Valleyfieid  against  the  Detroit  Free  Press  in 
Gazette,  as  a  result  of  his  expulsion  Wayne  County  Circuit  Court  Dec.  8. 


reveal  the  source  of  his  information 
He  says  it  originated  on  the  West 
Coast. 

His  story,  as  told  to  Allan  Keller 
World-Telegram  feature  writer,  wrho 
in  turn,  passed  it  on  to  Editor  &  Pdb- 
i  isher,  is  that  he  checked  his  clew 
for  four  days  before  publishing  the 


against  the  Detroit  Free  Press  in  ^ 

Wayne  County  Circuit  Court  Dec  8. 
charging  libel.  The  suit,  filed  by  the  .  . 


It  was  learned  that  the  Customs  frem  last  week’s  city  council  session,  charging  libel.  The  suit,  filed  by  the  7  *  nlan^  inr  hf^r  in  iRp  near 
men  prob^ly  were  acting  on  a  ruling  newspaperman  was  forcibly  Detroit  law  firmof  Milburn  &  Semmes,  ^ 

from  the  Treasury  E)epartment  which  ejected  from  the  City  Council  Cham-  seeks  $1,000,000  actual  and  $1,000,000  aIsa.  tho  ciol-miA-lr  in  Npw 

had  bwnsou^t  by  officials  at  Ogdens-  jjgj.  following  the  adopition  of  a  mo-  punitive  damages.  The  details  were  York  nrnfpwH  tn  kaun  nr.  nirture 
burg,  N.  Y.  The  ruling,  apparently,  is  ^ion  by  the  attending  members  which  suppressed,  but  the  attorneys  said  the  t^r  hnr  altVinnah  she  was 

that  newsprint  roll  sizes  that  were  not  branded  him  a  "nuisance  to  the  good  suit  was  based  upon  a  news  story  ‘  .  ,i  r’.u  ^  j 

in  use  in  1930  are  dutiable.  Many  .Hminicinaiinn  nf  . . ..-.nil-  mLn  .Sat  annpamH  in  tC  iTrpp  Prp«  tbi.  ‘-neof  the  ^t  of  the  up-and-cominp 


in  use  in  1930  are  dutiable.  Many  administration  of  our  council 
changes  have  been  made  in  paper  motion  was  proposed  and  secon 
sizes  since  that  time  and  the  publish-  two  aldermen  be  had  criticiz 
ers  feel  that  all  newsprint  should  be  cently. 
admitted  free  regardless  of  size. 

Last  spring  the  New  York  Court  of  tCCiiCC  HJCIA# 

Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  reversed  WK  IwOUIrd  NtVw 


itration  of  our  council.  The  t  nat  appeared  in  the  Free  Press  this  Her  M-G-M  picture,  “Dramatic 

was  pro^sed  a^nd  second^  by  week,  pertaining  to  Father  Coughlins  school,”  was  opening  at  New  Yorks 
lermen  be  had  criticized  re-  recent  radio  addr^es  on  the  treat-  ^ity  Music  Hall,  althoug’n  other 

_  Germany.  produced  by  the  company 


two  aldermen  be  had  criticized  re-  i-jcent  radio  addresses  on  the  treat- 
cently.  ment  of  Jews  in  Germany. 


MAYOR  ISSUES  NEWSPAPER  AS  SLAP  AT  PRESS 


a  ruling  of  a  lower  court  in  the  Tower  BT.  LOUIS,  Mo.,  Dec.  7 — Apparently  dissatisfied  with  handling  of  city  hall 
case,  in  which  Scripps-Howard  was  news  by  the  three  St.  Louis  dailies.  Mayor  Bernard  F.  Dickmann  tomor- 
opposing  the  levy  of  duty  on  15- inch  row  will  have  distributed  to  180,000  homes  the  first  edition  of  his  own  leaflet- 
newsprint  rolls.  The  higher  court  .“^ize  newspaper  named  “Your  Business.”  Although  the  Mayor,  in  a  signed 
said  any  newsprint  size  under  16  story,  states  that  “this  is  no  attempt  to  take  the  place  of  daily  newspapers,” 
inches  is  dutiable.  he  adds  that  his  paper  “will  give  full  information  about  some  subjects  that 

•  the  court  reversed  a  decision  (be  daily  papers  might  not  care  to  print.”  His  Demcxiratic  administration  has 

in  1932  m  which  an  Ohio  court  ruled  been  frequently  criticized  during  the  last  few  years,  particularly  by  the  two 
in  e  mctnnati  nqutrer  case  that  afternoon  papers.  The  front  page  of  the  inaugural  issue  carries  a  lead  article 
haw*boen  d'i7  ''free'^  bannered  “What  Would  You  Do?”,  asking  voters  their  solution  of  the  city’s 

io  c  mounting  deficit  that  now  is  approaching  the  $3,000,000  mark.  Other  stories 

nolrd  ht "Chefr^wo?  ™ 

ing  in  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Customs  and  ^  occasion  warrants. 

Patent  Appeals  involving  15-inch  _ 

newsprint.  These  cases  derive  their  MASTERSON  JOINS  GENERAL  PRINTING  INK 

nr  me  from  C.  J.  Tower,  import  agent  JOHN  M.  MASTERSON,  who  last  week  announced  his  resignation  as  vice- 


MASTERSON  JOINS  GENERAL  PRINTING  INK 


for  Scripps-Howard. 

The  American  New.spaper  Publish- 


president  and  general  .sales  manager  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  will 
join  General  Printing  Ink  Corp.,  Feb.  1,  1939,  in  an  executive  capacity. 


have  been  notably  absent  at  lha' . 
house.  As  the  puzzle  unwound,  more ' 
and  more  it  appeared  a  perfect  build¬ 
up  to  Farrell. 

Evidence  Decides  Issue  for  W-T 

He  was  convinced  that  production 
f:n  the  film  would  start  in  January 
ho  said,  because  Clark  Gable,  already 
announced  as  the  “Rhett  Butler”  of 
I’ic  screen  version,  would  be  available  1 
to  Selznick  only  at  that  time. 

With  the  evidence  so  strong  in  favor 
of  a  nation-wide  scoop,  the  World- 
I'elegram  smashed  the  story. 

EPES  W.  SARGENT 

Epes  Winthrop  Sargent,  66,  who' 
wrote  for  Variety  under  the  name  of' 
"Chic,”  died  Tuesday  at  his  home  ini 
Brooklyn.  He  was  a  member  of  the  I 
fji’ginal  st  ff  of  Variety. 


DECEMBER  10,  1938 

1  Violence  Flares  in  Strike 
At  Chicago  Hearst  Papers 

^  Guild  Leaders  Hurt  as  AFL  Drivers  Go  Through 

Picket  Line  .  .  .  Dailies  Print  as  Usual  .  .  .  AFL- 
CIO  Showdown  Fight 


for  news  pictures  accepted.  There 
have  been  reports  of  skirmishes  be- 


President  Harry  Wohl  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  guild,  himself  a  striker,  said: 


tween  Hearst  men  assigned  to  take  “the  latest  wave  of  firings  has  brought 


pictures  and  striking  photographers. 

Both  papers  were  reported  to  be  re¬ 
cruiting  their  news  staff  back  to  nor¬ 
mal  by  hiring  men  from  the  outside. 

The  vote  Dec.  1  authorizing  strike 
action  was  170  to  48.  The  guild’s  de- 


the  total  of  employes  fired  from  the 
two  papers  in  two  years  to  500.” 

Strike  headqxiarters  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  basement  of  the  Sky- 
Line  Athletic  Club. 

While  the  controversy  continues  be- 


Pir<lrot  T  inp  Doilie*;  Print  as  Usual  AFL-  niands,  in  brief,  asked  that  some  40  tween  the  guild  and  the  Hearst  news- 

FlCket  Line  .  .  .  uaiues  t'nni  as  usual  .  .  .  ArL  workers  recently  dis-  papers,  a  significant  undei^ne  to  the 

r’trt  FirrVi*  charged  be  restored  to  jobs  without  strike  is  the  attitude  of  the  AFL.  It 

CIO  bhowdown  tight  ^hat  the  management  ne-  appears  the  strike  is  a  showdown  fight 

gotiate  hours,  wages  and  working  between  CIO  and  A5T,.  Informed  of 
THICAGO  Dec.  8— First  violence  in  dared  by  the  papers  to  be  “an  approxi-  condition  commitments  covering  edi-  the  strike,  John  L  ^wis  is  reported 

Xpkkd  line  of  the  four-day-old  mation.’’  The  dailies  employ  about  torial.  circulation,  advertising  and  o  have  told  the  ANG  the  Congress  for 

striked  the  Chicago  Newspaper  Guild  3,000  persons.  business  departments  of  both  papers;  Industrial  Organizations  would  give 

against  the  Hearst  papers  here  oc-  Meanwhile,  the  guild  is  co-ordinat-  and  that  until  such  commitments  were  “s  tun  support. 

curred  this  morning  in  a  skirmish  be-  ing  its  efforts  to  shrink  the  papers'  placed  into  effect  the  management  President  John  A.  Fitzpatrick  and 

tween  the  pickets  and  Chicago  Ameri-  circulations  and  advertising  volume,  "freeze’’  the  personnel  in  aU  depart-  '  Secretary  Joseph  D.  Keenan  of  the 

can  AFL  truck  drivers.  Several  That  circulation  on  both  Hearst  pa-  ments.  As  a  concession,  the  guild  Chicago  F ederation  of  Labor  have 


guildsmen  were  injured  and  eight  ar-  pers  has  been  hit  was  evidenced  by  offered  to  leave  to  the  NLRB  the  final  termed  the  strike  ‘‘basically  a  fight  of 
rested  when  police  interfered.  the  fact  that  70  of  the  91  home  de-  determination  of  questions  concerning  the  CIO  guild  against  the  regular 


rested  when  police  interfered.  the  fact  that  70  of  the  91  home  de-  determination  of  questions  concerning 

Bailed  out  of  jail,  guild  leaders  re-  livery  branches  were  shut  down.  Ap-  sole  bargaining  rights  and  union  shop 

turned  immediately  to  the  picket  line.  —  - 

The  guild  sent  a  committee  to  Mayor 
Kelly  and  Chief  of  Police  Allman 
asking  for  police  protection  after  the 
disturbance. 

Those  arrested  were:  Harry  Wohl, 
president  of  the  Chicago  Newspaper 
Guild;  Don  Stevens,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  guild  and  his  wife,  Sada 
Stevens;  J.  Richard  Seller,  ANG  rep¬ 
resentative;  Virginia  Gardiner,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  reporter  and  chairman 
of  the  Tribune  guild  unit;  Nate  Ales- 
kovsky,  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner 
copyreader;  David  Kenaston,  Herald 
&  Ebcaminer  copyreader;  and  Charles 
Cain,  New  Jersey  guildsman. 

Among  the  injured  were  Stanley 
Sandel,  striking  branch  manager; 

Wohl,  Stevens  and  Cain. 

Went  Through  Picket  Line 
The  outbreak  occurred  when  truck 
drivers  went  through  the  naassed  Guild  picket  line  in  front  of  Hearst  Building  on  Madison  Street, 

picket  line  on  Market  Street  side  of  Chicago.  AFL  unions  have  refused  to  recognise  a  CIO  picket  line  and  continue  to  go 
the  building  where  papers  are  loaded  through  guild  lines  under  police  protection, 

on  trucks  for  distribution.  The  guild 

resumed  its  picketing  after  the  battle,  parently  adopting  precautionary  mea-  provisions. 

Isolated  cases  of  violence  also  have  ^^es  for  the  protection  of  carrier  boys.  On  Dec.  3  the  guild  committee  met 


sole  bargaining  rights  and  union  shop  trade  unions  and  in  defiance  of  the 
_ NLRB.” 

Citizens  Ask  Strike's  End 
PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania’s  Governor  -  elect  Arthur 
H.  James,  of  nearby  Plymouth,  Pa., 
have  been  requested  to  intervene  in 
the  strike  of  the  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 
Newspaper  Guild,  which  has  left  that 
city  without  newspapers  since  Oct.  3. 
The  guild  struck  Oct.  1  against  the 
Times-Leader,  Record,  Evening  News 
and  Sunday  Independent. 

A  citizen’s  committee  whose  mem¬ 
bers  include  representatives  of  most 
of  the  large  business  firms  of  the 
Wyoming  Valley,  headed  by  Ben  L. 
Jenkins,  sent  a  message  to  President 
Poosevelt  requesting  that  he  instruct 
the  NLRB  to  hold  an  election  of 
Wilkes-Barre  newspaper  employes. 

To  Determine  Bargaining  Agent 

General  view  of  Guild  picket  line  in  front  of  Hearst  Building  on  Madison  Street,  The  ballotting  would  determine  the 

gniie  a  CIO  picket  line  and  continue  to  go  collective  bargaining  agency  for  non- 
der  police  protection.  mechanical  groups  who  are  not  em¬ 

ployed  in  the  editorial  rooms.  It 
provisions.  would  be  between  the  guild,  a  CIO 

On  Dec.  3  the  guild  committee  met  affiliate,  and  the  AFL’s  Federation  of 


On  Dec.  3  the  guild  committee  met 


been  reported.  Four  striking  branen  Hearst  management  has  not  at-  again  with  the  management,  which  Office  Workers,  and  would  be  con- 

managers  filed  complaints  against  tempted  to  maintain  home  delivery  expressed  its  willingness  to  discuss  al-  ducted  on  the  three  daily  newspapers, 
three  Herald  &  Examiner  circulation  ervice  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  An  leged  violations  of  the  guild  contracts  An  Independent-guild  contract  now 
men,  charging  assault  early  today,  j  nnouncement  in  both  papers  yester-  covering  the  editorial  departments,  but  is  in  effect,  but  resumption  of  publi- 
Police  arrested  the  three  Hearst  em-  fjjjy  advised  unserved  home  delivery  declined  to  accede  to  other  guild  de-  cation  has  been  prevented  by  the 
ployes.  Two  other  branch  managers  subscribers  to  purchase  their  papers  mands,  particularly  the  que.stion  of  Wilkes-Barre  local  of  the  ITU.  which 
on  strike  claimed  their  car  was  nearest  newsstand.  “Home  de-  freezing  the  staff.  is  negotiating  for  itself  a  contract  with 

smashed  by  sluggers  Tuesday  night.  Hvery  service  will  be  re-established  Publishers  Merrill  C.  Meigs  and  all  four  publishers. 

There  was  also  a  report  that  two  car-  all  districts  soon,”  said  the  notice.  Harry  A.  Koehler  of  the  American  and  message  also  was  sent  to  Gover- 

Advertising  is  normal  despite  ef-  Herald  &  Examiner,  respectively,  issued 


on  strike  claimed  their  car  was  .jt  the  nearest  newsstand.  “Home  de-  freezing  the  staff. 

smashed  by  sluggers  Tuesday  night,  jivery  service  will  be  re-established  Publishers  Merrill  C.  Meigs  and 
There  was  also  a  report  that  two  car-  all  districts  soon,”  said  the  notice.  Harry  A.  Koehler  of  the  American  and 

rier  boys  were  assaulted,  although  no  Advertising  is  normal  despite  ef-  Herald  &  Examiner,  respectively,  issued  .  . . . 

complaints  were  filed.  forts  of  guild  leaders  to  get  depart-  a  joint  statement  to  all  employes,  gomoanied  by  editorials  "from  Sertm- 

Monday  an  estimated  350  guild  ,nent  stores  to  cancel  their  advertising  pointing  out  that  with  the  jurisdiction-  ^  newspapers  asking  his  interces 
members  struck  against  the  Evening  .ghedules  in  the  Hearst  papers.  That  al  dispute  between  the  guild  and  the  Spokesmen  for  the  guild  told 

American  and  Herald  &  Examiner,  merchants  generally  are  supporting  AFL  Newspaper  Commercial  Asso-  citizens’  committee  that  they  were 

tJnployes  belonging  to  American  Fed-  (he  papers  is  evidenced  by  the  linage  ciates  in  the  commercial  departments  “ready  to  negotiate  with  the  publish- 
eration  of  Labor  unions  have  contin-  placed  in  both  papers,  particularly  the  pending  before  the  labor  board  “it  is  ^^,,.8”  but  would  “accept  no  go-be- 


r  guild  de-  cation  has  been  prevented  by  the 
jue.stion  of  Wilkes-Barre  local  of  the  ITU.  which 
is  negotiating  for  itself  a  contract  with 
Meigs  and  all  four  publishers, 
nerican  and  message  also  was  sent  to  Gover- 

vely,  issued  i,or-elect  James  in  Philadelphia,  ac- 


ued  to  work  and  the  papers  have  pub-  American,  which  is  carrying 


illegal  for  the  management  to  bargain  (weens 


lished  regular  editions  as  usual  with  page  multiple  section  from  the  Na-  with  either  of  the  unions  until  the 
some  slight  revision  in  press  times.  tional  Tea  Company  in  connection  NLRB,  under  the  law,  settles  the  ques- 


Guild  members  are  charged  with  with  its  39th  anniversary  sale, 
violating  editorial  department  con-  The  American  editorial  department 
tracts  as  a  result  of  the  strike.  The  was  the  hardest  hit  when  the  strike 

contracts  do  not  expire  until  next  Jan.  was  called  at  4  a  m.  Monday.  The 

20.  Strike  action  followed  the  man-  heal  news  staff  was  virtually  wiped 

agement  s  refusal  to  accede  to  guild  leaving  only  the  managing  editor, 

demands  which  included  rehiring  dis-  news  editor,  city  editor  and  three  as- 
charged  circulation  and  editorial  de-  nstants,  night  editor  and  one  copy- 
partment  workers  since  Nov.  1  and  reader.  This  group,  together  with 
freezing  the  staff  until  an  agreement  half  dozen  reporters,  handled  the  first 
could  be  negotiated  for  white  collar  y's  issue  and  managed  to  get  edi- 
Workers.  limo  Ir,  iKr,  rln- 


was  called  ai  4  a.m.  ivionaay.  me  having  contracts  with  the  Hearst  pa- 
Ircal  news  staff  was  virtually  wiped  (hose  AFL  groups  not  under 

out,  leaving  only  the  managing  editoi.  foritract,  including  Newspaper  Corn- 
news  editor,  city  editor  and  three  as-  ^ercial  Associates  and  Chicago  Edi- 


LRB,  under  the  law,  settles  the  ques-  Albany  Unit  Rejects  Guild 

.  THE  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 

AFL  Unions  Vote  to  Remain  News  editorial  employes  this  week 

Despite  the  fact  that  AFL  unions  rejected  the  Tri  -  City  Newspaper 


Mstants,  night  editor  and  one  copy 
reader.  This  group,  together  with 


torial  Association,  voted  Dec. 


Guild  as  its  collective  bargaining 
rgent  in  a  consent  election.  The  vote 
was  28  to  10,  a  large  bloc  of  active 
guild  members  being  included  in  the 
"No”  column.  The  election  was  con- 


eontinue  to  work,  the  Hearst  guild  ducted  by  an  impartial  observer  after 


half  dozen  reporters,  handled  the  liist  Sunday  evening  to  consider  an  agreement  signed  by  the  Presf 

d;  y  s  issue  and  managed  to  get  edi-  ..(rike  action.  After  an  all-night  .ses-  Company,  Inc.,  and  American  News- 


The 'strike  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  pro-  p'rtmeni  ffiere'”were"  ,mly  the 'spoils  T";  M  ^ 

nee,!  to  strike  at  4  a  m.  Monday.  Dec.  ,5.  . . . 


lonJ^ed  jurisdictional  dispute  between  editor  and  one  assistant  drafted  from  *  f 

thn  riri  j  4U  Ar^T  XT  t-iiioi  anu  out  asMsiam  ui^itu  jmin  Stevens.  executive  secretary  ot 

ne  CIO  guild  and  the  AFL  Newspa-  (he  promotion  department.  The  finan-  ,u„  i  i  g„iid  declared-  “This 

per  Commercial  Associates  and  Chi-  eial  editor  and  three  assistants  han-  *  i,  •  a  to,  -u  «  a 

fan.,  pa;*..,.;..!  *  1  ^<‘‘1  luiior  anu  iniei  as.si.siams  ii.m  strike  is  a  .showdown.  The  guild  finds 

tiioitorial  .Association  as  to  col”  died  the  financial  section  The  **0-  *u  *  /t\  ■c'  r  ‘u 

Irptivo  r  j  *  •  1  .  me  iiiiaiiLiai  seeiion.  1  nc  .0  other  Way  to:  (1)  Enforce  j?uild 

circulLfiin  adverir^^  remained  intact.  contracts  which  have  been  violated 

office  emnioves  Tli  With  more  than  50  members  of  the  wholesale;  (2)  Establish  some  sort  of 

ca  e  beZr^fi  fn  d  d  iV,  &  Examiner  editorial  depart-  job  security  for  employes  who  have 

the  guild  until  the  labor  board  has  a-'a‘Z  ^.3)  ^meri- 

filed  its  report  pinch  as  badly  as  the  can  right  of  collective  bargaining, 

70  n  I*  a  American.  Both  papers,  however,  which  has  either  been  made  a  farce 

0  Delivery  Branches  Shut  were  short  of  photographers.  Since  of  or  denied  completely  to  hundreds 

Guild  statements  that  more  than  500  the  strike,  the  American  has  carried  a  of  workers.”  The  Hearst  management 
employes  were  on  strike  were  de-  front-page  announcement,  offering  S5  denied  these  allegations. 


Don  Stevens,  executive  .secretary  ot  NLRB  Orders  N.  Y.  Vote 
e  local  guild  declared;  “This  The  NLRB  has  ordered  an  election 
rike  is  a  .showdown.  The  guild  finds  within  15  days  to  determine  whether 


u  eaiior  ana  inree  as.si.sianis  nan-  ^^(rike  is  a  .showdown.  The  guild  finds  within  15  days  to  determine  whether 
ed  the  financial  section.  The  so-  other  way  to:  (1)  Enforce  guild  employes  of  the  New  York  Jonrual- 
L' y  staff  remained  intact.  contracts  which  have  been  violated  American,  not  already  under  the 

With  more  than  50  members  of  the  wholesale;  (2)  Establish  some  sort  of  jurisdiction  of  other  unions,  desire  to 
crald  &  Examiner  editorial  depart-  job  security  for  employes  who  have  be  represented  in  collective  bargain- 


Hcrald  &  Examiner  editorial  depart-  job  security  for  employes  who  have 

ment  affiliated  with  the  AFL  news  been  terrorized  by  hundreds  of  fir-  ing  by  the  ANG,  AFL  Newspaper 
writers'  union,  the  morning  tabloid  ings;  (3)  Achieve  the  lawful  Ameri-  Organization  Council,  by  Newspaper 
did  not  feel  the  pinch  as  badly  as  the  can  right  of  collective  bargaining,  and  Mail  Deliverers'  Union,  or  by 
American.  Both  papers,  however,  which  has  either  been  made  a  farce  none  of  them.  The  guild  has  notified 
were  short  of  photographers.  Since  of  or  denied  completely  to  hundreds  the  nublisher  it  wishes  to  negotiate 
the  strike,  the  American  has  carried  a  of  workers.”  The  Hear.st  management  for  an  agreement  covering  commercial 
front-page  announcement,  offering  S5  denied  these  allegations.  as  well  as  editorial  emnlovrr 


employes  were  on  strike  were  de- 


American.  Both  papers,  however,  which  has  either  been  made  a  farce 
were  short  of  photographers.  Since  of  or  denied  completely  to  hundreds 
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S.  H.  Giellerup 
Says  All  Copy 
Should  Be  Tested 


Deplores  Fact  That  85%  of 
Buyers  Are  Women,  Yet 
Men  Write  the  Ads 


S.  H.  Giellerup,  vice-president  of 
Marschalk  &  Pratt,  New  York,  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  told  the  Association  of 
Advertising  Men.  Thursday  night  at 
the  Hotel  Dryden.  N.  Y.,  that  “No  ad¬ 
vertisement  should  ever  be  run  un¬ 
less  it  is  tested  first.” 

“No  man  knows  the  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes  of  enough  people  to  predict  the 
preferences  of  millions  whom  he  has 
never  seen,”  Mr.  Giellerup  stated. 
"The  advertiser  who  relies  on  his  own 
judgment  or  on  the  judgment  of  an 
individual  or  on  the  judgment  of  a 
group  of  advertising  men  is  taking  a 
bigger  chance  with  his  appropriation 
than  if  he  brought  it  out  to  the  race¬ 
track. 

“Most  of  those  who  prepare  adver¬ 
tisements,  most  of  those  who  approve 
or  veto  them,  are  highly  unfit  to  pass 
judgment  on  them.  You  probably 
don’t  believe  that,  but  there  are  good 
reasons  why  you  and  I  and  most  of 
those  who  have  to  do  with  advertise¬ 
ments  can't  gauge  their  effectiveness 
accurately. 

"Outside  of  having  been  born  in 
the  wrong  sex  and  living  the  wrong 
kind  of  lives  afterwards,  outside  of 
struggling  with  a  lot  of  technical  con¬ 
siderations  that  blind  our  eyes  to  the 
fundamentals,  and  then  yielding  our 
real  opinions  either  in  whole  or  in  part 
to  associates  of  superior  personalities 
or  superior  authority,  outside  of  that, 
I  say,  there  is  nothing  to  hamper  us. 
What  chance  have  we?  Eighty-five 
per  cent  of  the  retail  purchases  are 
made  by  women  and  85%  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  are  made  by  men.  ’ 

Answering  his  own  question,  "Why 
isn't  the  practice  of  testing  more 
widespread?”  Mr.  Giellerup  said; 

“First  of  all,  testing  is  a  new  pro¬ 
cedure  and  no  business  changes  its 
established  procedure  without  some 
sort  of  struggle;  second,  too  many  of 
the  wisecracking  geniuses  and  force¬ 
ful,  desk-pounding  go-getters  are 
afraid  their  pet  theories  will  be  ex¬ 
ploded;  third,  it  is  dangerous  to  or¬ 
ganization  discipline  (suppose  some 
insignificant  junior  in  the  office  should 
prove  to  have  a  better  idea  than  the 
chairman  of  the  board? ) ;  fourth,  it  is  a 
tacit  admission  that  all  these  years  we 
have  been  groping  around  in  the  dark; 
fifth,  it  is  too  much  like  reducing  ad¬ 
vertising  to  a  formula  and  of  course 
no  self-respecting  advertising  man 
would  want  to  do  that;  sixth,  and  most 
important  of  all  the  reasons,  it  means  a 
lot  of  good,  hard,  analytical  thinking. 
“Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  it  re¬ 


in  a  procedure  for  testing  advertise¬ 
ments.  What  would  be  the  specifica¬ 
tions  for  a  100%  method  of  testing? 
The  first  specification,  of  course,  would 
be  reliability  —  the  results  must 
parallel  sales. 

“Specification  No.  2  would  be  prac¬ 
ticability — the  quicker  the  results  are 
obtained  and  the  lower  the  costs  to 
get  them,  the  better  the  method. 

"Specification  No.  3  is  acceptability 
— there  is  no  use  making  a  test  if  no 
one  is  going  to  believe  the  results.”  He 
concluded  with  discussion  of  various 
methods  of  testing. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


EDWARD  SCRIVEN,  market  research 
expert  with  the  Chicago  office  of 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 
for  the  last  three 


Ellis  F.  Millard,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada, 
Ltd.,  spoke  to  members  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  Montreal  on  “Launch¬ 
ing  an  Advertising  Campaign”  at  its 
weekly  luncheon  at  the  Mount  Royal 
Hotel  Dec.  2. 

Joseph  Shaw,  formerly  with  J. 
Walter  Thompson  and  T.  J.  Maloney, 
has  been  appointed  art  director  of 
Franklin  Bruck  Advertising  Corp. 

W.  C.  Geoghegan,  Jr.,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager  of  the 
American  Oil  Company  and  later 
assistant  manager  of  the  promotion 
department  of  the  Gulf  Oil  Corpora¬ 
tion,  has  joined  Lennen  &  Mitchell. 

Emerson  Foote  resigned  this  week 
from  J.  Stirling  Getchell,  Inc.,  to  join 
Lord  &  Thomas.  He  has  been  assigned 
to  the  staff  handling  the  American 
Tobacco  Co.  account. 


Edward  Scriven 


years,  has  joined 
A.  C.  Nielson 
Company,  mar¬ 
ket  research  or¬ 
ganization,  as 
vice  -  president, 
it  was  announced 
Monday.  Mr. 
Scriven  had 
served  as  con¬ 
tact  executive 
and  office  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  BBDO  or¬ 
ganization.  He 


was  previously  in  charge  of  the  mer¬ 
chandising  and  research  department 
of  Lord  &  Tliomas.  He  organized  the 
market  research  department  of  Kel¬ 
logg  Company  and  was  engaged  in 
similar  work  for  the  Buick  division 
of  General  Motors  Corporation.  He 
is  a  former  executive  of  the  Market 
Itesearch  Corporation  of  America, 
New  York.  Mr.  Scriven  is  vice-pres¬ 
ident  and  director  of  the  American 
Marketing  Assn.,  and  chairman  of  the 
Four-A  research  committee. 

Albert  D.  Lasker,  who  recently  re¬ 
tired  as  president  of  Lord  &  Thomas, 
Ir.c..  has  retired  from  the  board  of  the 
British  Company.  Lord  &  Thomas, 
Ltd.  He  is  succeeded  on  the  board  by 
Don  Francisco,  president  of  the 
American  company. 

Karl  K.  Klimchek.  formerly  with 
Young  &  Rubicam.  Inc.,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  an  indejiendent  advertising 
photographer,  has  joined  the  media 
department  of  Compton  Advertising, 
Inc.  Mrs.  Janet  Fox  Wing,  formerly 
with  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  has 
joined  the  Compton  agency’s  copy 
department. 

George  V.  Riley,  formerly  manager 
of  the  Hotel  New  Yorker,  has  been 
named  director  of  sales  and  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Hotel  Manage¬ 
ment  Co.,  Inc. 

Eugene  ce  Lopatecki  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  instructor  in  typography  in 
the  Coop>er  Union  Art  Schools,  New 
York.  He  is  the  author  of 


Herbert  Buhrow,  formerly  with  the 
Simmons  Boardman  Publishing  Corp., 
has  joined  the  copy  department  of  the 
Rosette  Advertising  Corp. 

Walter  Stocklin,  formerly  art  di¬ 
rector  of  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  has 
joined  Pagano,  Inc.,  advertising  art. 
in  an  executive  capacity. 

H.  M.  Hamilton,  for  the  last  three 
and  a  half  years  copy  and  contact  man 
on  the  Chevrolet  account  with  Camp- 
bell-Ewald  Co.,  Detroit,  has  joined 
the  Ross  Roy  Service,  Inc.  He  was 
formerly  sales  promotion  manager  for 
the  Chrysler  Corp. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


WITH  SALES  to  date  ahead  of  last 

year  and  indications  pointing  to  a 
continued  yearly  increase  for  the 
fifth  consecutive  year,  McGraw  Elec¬ 
tric  Company’s  Toastmaster  Products 
division  will  use  its  first  newspaper 
rotogravure  advertising  Dec.  11.  Fea¬ 
turing  Toastmaster  products  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  Christmas  gift  advertisement,  the 
company  will  use  12  papers  in  the 
Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspaper 
Group  and  three  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Gravure  Group  for  a  1,000-line  color 
advertisement.  Erw'in,  Wasey  &  Co., 
Chicago,  handles  the  account. 

Rit  Products  Corp.,  Chicago,  has 
appointed  the  Chicago  office  of  Young 
&  Rubicam,  Inc. 

The  account  of  Miracle  Products 
Corp.,  Chicago,  (Miracle  Shaver)  is 
being  placed  by  the  Ralph  Heineman 
Agency,  Chicago. 

The  J.  L.  Prescott  Company,  Pas¬ 
saic,  N.  J.,  manufacturers  of  Oxol,  a 
bleach  and  disinfectant,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc. 

Cowan  &  Dengler,  Inc.,  New  York, 
have  been  appointed  by  the  Berkshire 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  Pitts¬ 
field,  Mass.,  effective  Jan.  1. 


Dec.  Auto  Schedules 
Generally  Small 

By  HIL  F.  BEST 

Detroit,  Dec.  7 — Car  production  of 
1939  models  is  running  sky-high  and 
the  output  is  the  liveliest  since  August 
of  1937.  There  appears  to  be  little 
likelihood  at  the  moment  that  there 
will  be  any  serious  let  up  in  produc¬ 
tion  due  to  labor  troubles.  There  is 
no  question  in  anyone’s  mind  but  that 
the  optimistic  statements  of  the  auto¬ 
motive  leaders  about  1939  being  a  rec¬ 
ord  year  are  sincere,  and  if  they  ma¬ 
terialize,  newspapers  must  of  necessity 
fare  better  in  1939  than  they  did  in 
lean  1938. 

December  schedules  for  newspapers 
are  running  largely  the  first  part  of 
December.  Dodge,  Oldsmobile  and 
Ford  at  this  writing  appear  to  be  the 
outstanding  leaders  in  newspaper  lin¬ 
age  in  December. 

The  Olds  schedule  placed  by  D.  P 
Brother  &  Co.  runs  in  a  rather  general 
list  of  their  more  active  dealer  points. 
Thirteen-inch  space  is  the  smallest 
and  40-inch  space  is  used  in  a  large 
number  of  points.  So  far  during  the 
1939  model  season  Olds  has  been  a 
very  consistent  newspaper  advertiser 
with  copy  releases  having  run  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  November  and  December. 

Through  the  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan 
agency.  Dodge  has  released  a  national 
schedule  to  newspapers.  The  base 
size  is  440  lines  and  runs  this  week. 
For  December,  Pontiac  will  have  a 
very  small  newspaper  list. 

Chrysler  through  Lee  Anderson, 
DeSoto  and  Plymouth  through  the  J. 
Sterling  Getchell  agency  have  re¬ 
leased  small  December  schedules. 

The  anticipated  Willys-Overland  re¬ 
lease  announcing  the  1939  model  has 
not  been  generally  made  according  to 
information  from  Toledo  today.  How¬ 
ever,  this  announcement  is  expected 
shortly  through  U.  S.  Advertising  Cor¬ 
poration.  Through  Brooke,  Smith  h 
French,  Hudson  is  releasing  copy  to 
its  dealer  points  for  both  weekly 
and  daily  newspapers. 


AD  GROUP  HITS  BAN 

A  resolution  opposing  the  Pacific 
Coast  Conference  ruling  prohibiting 
the  use  of  any  funds  for  football  adver¬ 
tising  was  unanimously  adopted  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Pacffic  North¬ 
west  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Assn.,  in  Salem,  Ore.  The  reso¬ 
lution  cited  “the  generous  editorial 
co-operation  given  to  conference  ac¬ 
tivities  generally  by  all  newspapers’ 
and  urged  that  the  Pacific  Coast  uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges  “be  asked  to 
manifest  their  appreciation  of  this  co¬ 
operation  and  support.” 


appointed  to  handle  all  advertising 
Adver-  for  the  Woman’s  Home  Companion, 

quires  a  much  more  comprehensive  tising  Layout  and  Typography”  and  effective  Dec.  1 

knowledge  of  advertising  to  test  an  ‘Tvnovranhpr’s  noct  ivror.,,oi  ’>  — i  m - i-, - 

advertisement  than  to  prepare  one — 
a  knowledge,  I  mean  to  say,  of  how 
advertising  works.” 

He  offered  these  points;  “First,  you 
cannot  tell  in  advance,  without  some 
kind  of  test  whether  an  advertise¬ 
ment  is  going  to  be  successful  or  not; 
second,  there  are  a  lot  of  obstacles  in 

the  way  of  testing  and  these,  of  course,  «  <  a  ■  ’  .  ‘  -  —  ““ - •'  ^  “ 

cause  many  an  advertising  man  to  station  s  effectiveness  by  the  amoimt  of  free  newspaper  space  obtained 


^Typographers  Desk  Manual,”  and  Norge  Division,  Borg- Warner  Cor- 
has  ^n  with  J.  Walter  Thompson  poration,  this  week  appointed  Lee 
Co.,  Dorrance  and  Sullivan,  Thomas  Anderson  Advertising  Co.,  Detroit, 
F  Logan  and  Wales  Advertising  Co.  for  all  products  of  Norge  Division. 


N.  Y.  STATE  ACCOUNT 

Commissioner  Holton  V.  Noyes,  of 

McCann  Erickson,  Inc.,  has  been  ‘i'®  Department  of  , 

-  •  *  ’  ■  «  ”  .  Agriculture  and  Markets  has  an-  ' 

nounced  the  appointment  of  J.  M. 
Mathes,  Inc.,  to  handle  the  advertisin'?  1 
of  branded  state  agricultural  products,  f 
A  voluntary,  co-operative  movement 
on  the  part  of  producers,  the  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  will  promote  practically 
all  the  agricultural  commodities  of  the 
state.  As  the  most  important  of  the 
state’s  agricultural  products,  apples 
and  potatoes  will  be  the  first  commod- 


AGENCY  DROPS  PLAN  TO  MEASURE  FREE  LINAGE 

CHICAGO,  Dec.  5 — Announcement  was  made  here  today  that  Blackett- 
‘.n  Inc.,  advertising  agency,  has  dropped  its  contemplated  promoted. 

Public  Relations  Survey,”  a  plan  suggested  by  the  agency  to  measure  a  PflTTFRQrtM'cDPatrc 

_  —  15°“’  effectiveness  by  the  amoimt  of  free  newspaper  space  obtained.  llvnotJJM  ortiiJvb 

avoid  it  or  disparage  it;  Third,  there  plan  incurred  the  ire  of  the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters  in  a  Patterson,  director  of  na- 

are  several  ways  of  checking  up  on  statement.  NAB  termed  such  an  attempt  as  ‘‘commercial  coercion  advertising  of  the  Scripps- 

advertisements  and  each  has  its  pecu-  asserting  that  newspaper  space  in  support  of  radio  campaigns  should  be  our-  Newspapers,  spoke  Thur^ay 

liar  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Be-  chased  and  not  begged.  The  basis  for  determining  a  station’s  effectiveness  was  Newspapers  Advertising^ 

fore  discussing  the  existing  methods,  to  1^  total  free  newspaper  linage  (picture  cuts  to  count  double),  obtained 
let  us  determine  what  par  would  be  ABC  newspapers. 


course  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
New  York. 


J 


DECEMBER  10.  1938 


■Qdvettiieu 


■^dvettblna  -Q^enciei 


Contemplate  Citrus 
Drive  in  Florida 

The  Florida  Citrus  Commission's 
advertising  committee  is  considering 


The  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

By  WARREN  L  BASSETT 


a  plan  to  A  UNIQUE  SERVICE,  hitherto  used  that  if  readers  were  told  of  the  plan,  were  made. 


all  expense  of  projector,  union  opera¬ 
tor,  screen,  etc.  for  these  private 
showings.” 

Star  display  staff  men  were  present 
at  the  evening  showings,  and  reported 
that  many  valuable  personal  contacts 


own  citrus  products  in  its  own  state, 
according  to  Associated  Press  dis¬ 
patches.  The  weekly  and  daily  news¬ 
paper  groups  of  Florida  are  reported 


The  clinics  were  under  the  direction 


j-  ’  exclusively  by  five  Hearst  maga-  they  might  take  the  stand  that  Indian-  The  clinics  were  under  the  direction 

ess  IS-  which  permits  the  reader  of  a  apolis  clerks  were  badly  trained,  and  of  Don  G.  Hays,  Star  display  manager, 

magazine  advertisement  to  find  out  that  the  Star  was  trying  to  do  some-  and  Richard  Harding,  Star  promotion 

_ 1 _ .1...  Ann  V.n  n, , «*nVk n c ’ I 'tio  Sfav  man 


paper  groups  oi  rioriua  e  jw  ^hgre  the  product  can  be  purchased  thing  about  the  situation.  The  Star  man. 

to  ^  .L  locally,  in  January  will  be  broadened  also  made  it  very  clear  to  retailers  The  films  were  presented  to  Muncie 

spending  550,uw  m  aaveri  s  g  include  any  national  magazine  that  there  were  absolutely  no  strings  retail  sales  people  by  the  Muncie  Star 

^te  s  fruit  juices  to  ^  which  wishes  to  buy  it.  It  is  the  attached  ...  they  didn't  have  to ‘take  .  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  1  Approx- 

tomists.  Citrus  growers  e  ‘  Telephone  Answering  Service”  of  40  a  1,000  lines  to  get  the  deal.’  Because  imately  150  clerks  attended. 

wrA  a  bumper  crop  ,  East  61st  Street,  New  York,  of  which  of  this  retailers  felt  free  to  comment  ■ 

Several  newspapers  oppose  the  pla  ,  ic  m,>nacrir>a  nn  tbp  nlan.  and  tn  iirep  their  clerks  K  j  n _ _  •  r«  i  •  ■ 


“Telephone  Answering  Service”  of  40  a  1,000  lines  to  get  the  deal.’  Because  imately  150  clerks  attended. 
East  61st  Street,  New  York,  of  which  of  this  retailers  felt  free  to  comment  ■ 


A.sd.„  U  di.eo.  -  *e__p.an,  .nd  .  u...  .h.,.  Cerk, 


which  said  editorially  last  week: 
“Even  though  this  newspaper  prob- 


As  used  by  the  Hearst  magazines  for 


ablv  would  receive  a  substantial  part  past  three  years,  the  set-up  cor^  Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  7— Repeat- 

of  the  proposed  $50,000  advertising  telephone  secretaries  in  o  hv^  Marshall  ^pteld  &  assertion  that  newspapers  are 

Ld  for  Florida,  do  not  believe  all  employes  of  the  were  produced  by  Marsh^^^^^^^^  establishments.”  and 

that  any  such  sum  should  be  spent  Telephone  Answering  Service,  which  Co  Chicago  and  were  ^  therefore  not  exempt  from  the  law, 

lun  o*n*n  nt  dUn  Hmd.  haodles  calls  for  doctors  and  others  Star  through  the  courtesy  of  Mason 


“The  Medium:  These  Star  clinics 
were  presented  through  the  medium 


Ad  Agencies  Subject 
To  Wage-Hour  Low 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  7 — Repeat- 


.  Ti _ 4U^  iimA  nanaies  cans  lor  uuciuis  ciiiu  uuicia  me 

wthm  the  state  ayl^  present  t^^  who  are  absent  from  the  offices  a  large  Smith,  Field’s  director  of  personnel. 
The  totel  amount  of  money  available  January  the  ser-  The  entire  program  lasted  only  40 

annually  _  to  adver  ise  ®  vice  will  be  extended  to  150  cities.  minutes,  and  consisted  of  two  20-min- 


products  is  so  small  compared  to  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  expenditure  that  nearly  every 


vice  will  be  extended  to  150  cities.  minutes,  and  consisted  of  two  20-min- 
Offered  to  advertisers  at  no  extra  ute  films.  The  first,  entitled  ‘Making 


the  wage  and  hour  division  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  today  also  re¬ 
moved  from  consideration,  requests 
for  exemptions  covering  radio  broad- 


Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  has  the  ac¬ 
count. 

4-A  STUDY  RELEASED 

Volume  Vll-b  of  Market  and  News- 


unerea  lo  aavenisers  av  no  exna  nnn^.  casting  stations,  printing  and  binding 

doUar  of  Plorida’s  money  should  be  ‘■'l^^rge  those  using  it  print  a  small  Good  dealt  wiffi  the  vari^  concerns,  advertising  agencies,  corn- 

spent  in  the  large  and  highly  com-  symbol  in  their  advertisements,  con-  retail  store  must  take  to  correct  a  mis-  ^^ccial  art  firms,  and  many  other 
nPthivP  markets  in  the  north  ’’  ®‘sting  of  a  telephone  and  the  words  take  made  by  a  salesperson  in  sending  ^  business 

petitive  markets  m  the  north.  wrong  merchandise  to  a  cus-  Priigh  w?’ recognize  that  the 

Last  Pace.  tomer,  and  how  much  the  store  spent  e _ _  ;  •  r  * 

0„  ,hf  las.  page,  o,  any  olh„  des-  .o  n,ake  good  such  a  Cahu.  I.  also  isT?“ScroropiS; 

ignated  page  of  the  magazine,  is  a  list  showed  how  many  customers  are  lost  ,  ,  „ 


Last  Page.” 

On  the  last  page,  or  any  other  des¬ 
ignated  page  of  the  magazine,  is  a  list 


of  the  cities  where  telephone  service  to  the  store  for  good  by  a  simple  mis- 


“Although  we  recognize  that  the 
foregoing  companies  perform  ‘ser¬ 
vices,’  it  is  nevertheless  our  opinion 
that  such  enterprises  are  not.  in  the 
ordinary  case,  sufficiently  similar  in 


Sisti;  hasTus^^^^^^^^  -  ^ha-ler  To  ret;^^  esSshmlnts  to 

oiausucs  nas  jusi  oeen  reieaseu  using  it.  Readers  are  second  film,  entitled  Twelve  Principles  ,  ‘cv.rinc.  nofnKUci _ nn.o’ 


this  week  by  the  American  Association  “Now  pick  up  your  phone”  to  of  Retail  Selling’  showed  clerks  the 

of  Advertising  Agencies.  It  deals  with  where  they  can  buy  the  adver-  12  steps  to  follow  in  making  a  perfectly 

the  K  cities  over  100, OM  population  in  products  locally.  The  advertiseis  planned  sales  presentation. 


the  United  States  and  Canada  in  which 


furnish  the  telephone  service  with 


anrj'lTne  30,'l9S.^'ln‘crudld  ^eT^test  ^‘^Ango^dfie  'to  ^i°”Amsd?n^^5?5  ‘"Clerk  Reaction:  Employers  were  free  from  doubt  in  respect  of  some  of 

figures  on  oooulation  number  of  fam-  According  to  Mr  Amsden,  aba  ad-  advised  by  the  Star  not  to  force  their  such  classes  of  businesses  and  does 


Clerks  Not  Forced  to  Attend 

“Clerk  Reaction:  Employers  w 


be  considered  ‘service  establishments' 
within  the  meaning  of  Section  13  (a) 
(2),”  a  statement  released  by  Deputy 
Administrator  Paul  Sifton  declared. 
Sifton  added:  ''This  opinion  is  not 


iisn  peaKing  persons  lor  ^..anaaian  ^^^aar.  Town  &  Country,  Good  House-  u..rm  would  be  done  to  the  Star  nres- 
newspapeT  diculSoM,  'linage^'Ve'taU  Boating,  and  House  tjgg  ^j^an  good.  Clerks  were  sold  on 


Chicago  Utility  Uses 


c.icmauo.u,  linage  Beautiful.  the  idea  tLt  thev  would  be  able  to  WUlli; 

twSnTetoifand  general  raTe^*  and  ai^  JL  to  ‘afrbai'wPPn  understood  correct  Full-Page  Ads 


iweea  reian  ana  general  raies  ana  ^^e  gap  between  mag- 

azine  advertising  and  retail  stores  for 
Audit  Reports  which  deal  with  circu-  “  nu  nr  Hm. 


selling  principles. 


Comntonwealth  Edison  Co.  used 


How  the  Star  Sold  the  Idea:  Star  Ivill-page  advertisements  in  four  Chi- 


rtuun  iveporis  wnicn  aeai  wiin  circu-  _,on,,fanfiirorc  tirifVi  colantaH  nr  lim  -  -  — ™  - -  ,  ,  nui-page  auverusemenis  in  lour  c^ni- 

lation  inducements.  Market  and  ninWe  salesmen  were  given  an  outline  of  the  tago  and  five  New  York  City  newspa- 

Newspaper  Statistics  is  a  part  of  a  ^  their  pers  Nov.  28  to  give  a  general  report  on 

program  for  the  advancement  of  news-  P  campaign  in  daily  newspapers  progress  made  by  the  company  on  its 


Dro^TATn  fni*  tVip  Sid vjiTif’PTYipnl'  fif  t^pws*  ^  ^ 3CCOUHtS,  t6li 

Ea^r  advertising  being  conducted  by  newspapers.  .^ore  the  stor 

the  AAAA  Committee  on  Newspapers,  Sales  Training  Clinics  followed  up  t 

of  which  J.  J.  Hartigan  of  C^pbell-  EVERY  NEWSPAPER  publisher  and 

!!!“':  adverting  man  knows  that  a  news-  ."'J 


store  the  story  of  the  films.  The  Star  refinancing  program,  started  several 
followed  up  these  calls  with  a  personal  years  ago. 

invitation  to  a  ‘Pre-View’  of  these  Addressed  to  more  than  1,300,000 
films.  We  said.  If  YOU  like  these  customers  and  to  80,000  stockholders, 
films,  and  feel  that  they  will  help  your  bondholders  and  employes,  the  ad 
business,  won’t  you  ask  your  sales-  vras  headed:  “To  Keen  You  Abreast 


and  Lester  M.  Malitz  of  Cecil,  War-  -.aner  advertisement  will  attract  cus-  ,  '^.®’  bondholders  and  employes,  the  ad 

wick  and  Legler,  Inc.,  New  York,  vice-  tomers  to  a  store  but  from  then  on  it  wont  you  ask  your  sales-  vras  headed:  “To  Keep  You  Abreast 

chairman.  Hrto  the  s^les  ^^e  to  Sh  t^^^^  people  to  attend?’  At  the  Pre-View  „f  a  Program.”  The  message  carried 

_ _ j: _ rob  St^^mri  sT  we  had  60storn»xncu„v*,  (afternoon  the  by-line  of  James  Simpson,  chair- 

Seeking  a  tactful  method  of  teach- 


GETS  LIPSTICK  ACCOUNT 

Meldrum  and  Fewsmith,  Inc.,  Cleve- 


.session) . 


man  of  Commonwealth  Edison.  The 


Meldrum  and  Fewsmith,  Inc.,  Cleve-  i„g  local  sales  people  how  to  improve  ^as^^nTto^loTrltoTrei^^Ses  ^Isk-  ^  summary  of  the  compre- 

land  advertising  firm,  has  been  put  m  their  selling  technique,  the  fndianap-  hensive  program  of  financial  read 

charge  of  all  advertising  and  mer-  olis  Star  hit  upon  what  seems  to  be  an  "  ,  X  Ji’stment  now  completed. 

chanHUina  VoUraw  T  _ J  - _ :.-i _ au.j  T^,._  how  many  of  theic  people  would  ot-  The  mptVinH  nf  r^^riortincr  + 


chandising  for  Valdor  Laboratories, 
Inc.,  French  makers  of  Guitare  Lip- 


cfficient  and  economical  method.  Dur 


The  method  of  reporting  directly  to 


N^mbeTThelTlhree  P^bHc  on  the  affairs  of  a  corpora- 


4T 
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Stick  who  have  jiLt  oTene^  :  factory  ^ler’fratoTnV  cTn^  !"  ^ 

in  New  York  to  supply  American  which  as  told  bv  the  Star  follow:  into  the  office  for  listing.  In  this  way,  was  hailed  as  a  new  departure  in  cor- 


in  New  York  to  supply  American  which,  as  told  by  the  Star,  follow:  nnr  • 

trade.  Introductory  campaign  will  “The  large  retail  selling  organize-  ^ 
consist  of  newspaper,  magazine  ad-  tions  have  long  realized  that  sales-  ®  ^ 

yertising  and  radio.  This  campaign  people  must  be  trained  to  do  a  creative  Building  C 


we  knew  our  approximate  attendance  porate  practice  here  today.  “It  is  an 
for  each  night.  obligation  of  management  to  publish 


“Building  Clerk  Enthusiasm: 


reports  on  the  operation  of  businesses 


is  a  direct  result  of  the  New  York  selling  job.  Order  taking  is  a  thing  of  clerks  who  attended  these  meetings  in  which  the  public  has  a  vital  in¬ 
visit  several  weeks  ago  of  H.  G.  E.  the  oast  Stores  like  Marshall  Field  cither  had  to  stay  down  town  for  din-  terest,”  explained  Mr.  Simpson. 

_ 1 _ J-  .  «•  All  .  —  ' _ _  .  .  .  .  nor  nr  nnmo  Konlr  Atmirr.  inylrr,  aftor  TUn  _ _ _  Al _ ; _ a: _ _ 


Greville,  managing  director  of  All  &  Co.  in  Chicago  have  invested  thou-  c*"  come  back  down  town  after  The  ad,  a  one-time  insertion,  was 

Counties  Publicity  Co.,  London.  sands  of  dollars  in  sales  training,  dinner,  the  Star  each  night  gave  20  placed  by  Lord  &  Thomas,  Chicago. 

_ _ ■  teaching  clerks  how  to  sell  correctly,  prizes  consisting  of  cigarettes  and 

$720,000  IN  PUBLICITY  leacnmg  cierxs  now  lo  sen  correcuy,  -  au.  - 

Atlantic  City,  Dec.  7 — The  annual 


and  to  handle  people  graciously. 


theatre  passes.  We  checked  the  clerk 


However,  the  smaller  store  has  not  reaction  and  found  it  most  enthusi- 


CANADIAN  AUDIT  PLAN 

A  plan  of  circulation  audit  presented 
by  the  executive  committee  and  man- 


,  ' - ,  .  ,  .  ,  - -  —  --  ...  1,  netto  x-v  vinjuKtiioii  auuii  preseniea 

brought  Atlantic  City  the  money,  nor  the  set-up  to  install  asiic.  .by  the  executive  committee  and  man- 

><20,000  worth  of  publicity  this  year,  private  clerk-traming  systems.  Sales  Results:  In  addition  to  the  preview  ager  was  provisionally  accepted  at  the 

according  to  figures  presented  to  two  training  experts  and  programs  come  at  which  there  were  60  retail  exec-  ^gnth  annual  meeting  of  the  class  A 

;  ^siness  groups  at  a  dinner  this  week.  high.  Therefore,  it  is  the  place  of  the  utives,  the  three  evening  sessions  were  weeklies  of  Canada  in  Toronto  recent- 

5  L  X  5720,000  was  computed  on  the  newspaper,  as  a  ‘public  carrier,’  to  help  attended  by  563  clerks  from  63  smaller  jy  expected  the  audit  plan  will 

r  basis  of  actual  space  rates  in  the  vari-  the  smaller  merchant  train  his  clerks  retail  shops.  As  our  auditorium  was  in  oneration  near  the  pnH  of  Mamh 
ous  publications,  and  was  backed  up  to  sell  more.  limited  in  space,  large  stores  were  operauon  near  me  end  ot  March. 

by  a  clipping  display  showing  the  “When  the  Star  decided  to  adopt  told  that  the  Star  would  give  them  quii\A7  PPCir'MC 
k  pictures  and  news  stories  in  1895  pub-  this  plan  of  retail  sales  training  it  was  private  showings  in  their  own  audi-  OtlAWy  XttiOKjjNo 

^  lications.  The  display  showed  that  decided  that  no  consumer  publicity  toriums.  To  date  we  have  given  seven  Donald  S.  Shaw  has  resigned  as 

recognition  included  pictures  in  38  of  would  be  used,  and  that  the  Star  private  showings  to  department,  chain  assistant  to  the  president  of  McCann- 

the  63  newspapers  that  carry  roto-  would  handle  the  promotion  on  a  and  large  specialty  shops,  and  have  Erickson,  Inc.,  in  charge  of  radio. 


gravure  sections. 


strictly  non-profit  basis.  It  was  felt  four  more  booked.  The  Star  assumes  effective  Jan.  1. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEpLD 


Columbia  University  to 
Make  News  Press  Awards 


Prizes  to  Newspapers  and  Newspapermen 
Aiding  Understanding  Among  People  of  Western 
Hemisphere  Donated  by  Boston  Philanthropist 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  will  make 
two  to  five  anntial  awards  to  pub¬ 
lishers,  editors  or  writers  in  the  west¬ 
ern  hemisphere  “who.  by  their  pro¬ 
fessional  achievement,  shall  advance 


that  special  circumstances  warrant. 
For  the  first  year  the  faculty  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism  will 
serve  as  the  Committee  of  Award  sub¬ 
mitting  recommendations  to  the  Trus- 


sympathetic  understanding  among  the  tees  of  Columbia  University  who  will 
(>eoples  of  South,  Central  and  North  make  the  awards.  “Dr.  Cabot  has  pro- 


REFUGE  OF  WORLD  OPINION 


The  Wotern  Hemisphere  is  the  news  center  of  the  world,  open  to  all  nations.  Here 


>  universalis  distributed,  sersing  all  peoples  as  the  educator  and  messenger  of  mankind. 


Dean  Ackerman’s  map,  showing  the  Americas  as  "the  refuge  of  world  opinion"  and  the 
repository  of  world  information,  accompanied  his  announcement  of  the  Maria  Moors 

Cabot  Prizes. 


America,"  it  was  announced  by  Call 
W.  Ackerman,  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  in  his  annual 
report  to  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Sutler, 
president  of  the  University.  The  first 
awards  will  be  made  public  early  next 
year. 

The  awards,  endowed  by  Dr.  God¬ 
frey  Lowell  Cabot,  Boston  philanthro¬ 
pist  who  in  recent  years  has  give.n 
more  than  $1,259,000  to  educational 
institutions,  will  be  known  as  the 
Maria  Moors  Cabot  Prizes  in  memory 
of  Dr.  Cabot’s  wife. 

Plaque*  to  Dailies 

Announcement  of  the  prizes,  estab¬ 
lished  to  encourage  the  press  as  an 
agency  of  public  education  in  foster¬ 
ing  international  good-will  on  the  two 
continents,  was  accompanied  by  a  map 
depicting  this  hemisphere  as  “the  ref¬ 
uge  of  world  opinion”  and  the  chief 
repository  of  world  information  as  re¬ 
sults  of  the  resources  and  high  pro¬ 
fessional  standards  of  the  press  in 
keeping  the  news  channels  “open  to 
all  nations,  open  to  all  ideologies,  open 
for  the  future  of  humanity.” 

The  prizes  will  consist  of  bronze 
plaques  awarded  to  newspapers,  press 
services  and  syndicates,  and  18-carnt 
gold  medals  to  be  presented  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  journalists  responsible  for  the 
achievements.  To  each  recipient  of  a 
medal  will  go  also  an  honorarium  of 
$1,000  to  enable  him  to  appear  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  to  accept  the  award. 
Any  recipient  who  fails  to  be  officially 
represented  will  automatically  forfeit 
his  right  to  a  prize,  it  was  pointed  out. 

No  newspaper  having  received  one 
prize  will  be  eligible  for  another 
award  within  five  years.  After  the 
first  year  prizes  may  not  be  awarded 
to  more  than  one  newspaper  published 
in  any  one  country  unless  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Award  unanimously  votes 


vided  an  adequate  fund  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  this  plan  and  for  the 
prizes  for  two  years.  If  the  results  of 
this  two-year  experimental  period  are 
mutually  satisfactory  the  donor  hopes 
to  be  able  to  place  the  prizes  on  a  more 
permanent  basis,”  Dean  Ackerman 
said. 

Awards  Next  April 

"The  first  awards  will  be  announced 
early  in  1939  for  journalistic  public 
service  during  the  previous  calendar 
year.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  in  April  in  order 
that  the  prize  winners  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  publishers  and 
editors  of  the  United  States  at  the  time 
of  their  annual  meetings  in  New  York 
and  Washington,  D.  C.  ’This  will  also 
make  it  possible  for  publishers  and 
editors  in  the  United  States  to  become 
personally  acquainted  with  the  lead¬ 
ing  journalists  of  South  and  Central 
America. 

"’The  visitors  will  have  an  op¬ 
portunity,  also,  of  lecturing  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  and  at  other  edu¬ 
cational  institutions.  Dinners  in  honor 
of  our  guests  will  be  given  in  New 
York  City  and  Washington.  The  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  voted  at  their  re¬ 
cent  semiannual  meeting  to  invite  one 
of  the  winners  of  the  Maria  Moors 
Cabot  Prizes  to  address  their  conven¬ 
tion  which  meets  at  the  National  Press 
Club  in  Washington  the  third  week 
in  April,  1939. 

“While  our  Latin-American  guests 
are  in  the  United  States  they  will  be 
invited  to  co-operate  with  the  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism  in  planning 
an  International  Committee  of  Award 
for  the  second  year  in  order  that  the 
future  recommendations  to  the  Trus¬ 
tees  of  Columbia  University  may  rep¬ 
resent  the  judgment  of  South,  Central. 


and  North  American  journalists  and 
educators. 

"By  making  all  journalists  in  all  of 
the  American  republics  and  Canada 
equally  entitled  to  recognition,  the 
University  and  the  donor  hope  that 
from  the  beginning  this  project  will 
be  considered  all-American  rather 
than  North  American.  Due  to  the 
broad  basis  for  the  awards  journalists 
in  any  country  may  be  recognized  for 
their  public  service  as  between  two 
neighboring  countries,  as  for  example, 
between  Brazil  and  Chile,  or  between 
San  Salvador  and  Mexico,  or  between 
Venezuela  and  Colombia,  or  be¬ 
tween  Canada  and  Peru,  or  any  other 
groups  of  nations,  providing  the  ser¬ 
vice  rendered  advances  sympathetic 
understanding  among  the  peoples  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Hop*  to  Increase  Communication 
“It  is  our  hope  that  these  new  prizes 
will  serve  to  increase  all  forms  of 
journalistic  communication  to  and 
from  the  peoples  of  this  hemisphere. 
As  all  world  news  routes  today  lead 
to  the  Western  Hemisphere  the  ar¬ 
chives  of  the  press  in  the  New  World 
have  become  the  chief  repository  of 
world  information.  By  cable,  wireless, 
and  air  mail  every  European  and  Asi¬ 
atic  capital  and  center  of  activity  or 
international  interest  is  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  newspaper  offices 
throughout  this  continent.  News  flows 
ceaselessly  and  in  a  far  greater  vol¬ 
ume  from  Europe  and  Asia  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere  than  to  any  other 
area  on  the  earth’s  surface.  Except 
for  the  insatiety  of  public  opinion 
throughout  each  of  the  21  American 
republics  and  Canada  the  opinion  ot 
the  world  could  be  cornered  by  a 
combination  of  powers  determined  by 
means  of  aggressive  propaganda  to 
dominate  or  control  the  world’s  news 
channels  and  become  the  dictator  of 
world  opinion. 

"The  distribution  of  public  infor¬ 
mation  to  and  from  and  throughout 
the  American  continent  is  not  con¬ 
trolled  or  dominated  by  any  economic 
or  political  minority  or  ideology.  The 
peoples  of  the  American  republics  and 
of  Canada  share  a  common  desire  for 
and  interest  in  world  news,  which 
flows  continuously  over  all  of  the 
new's  routes  leading  to  this  hemi¬ 
sphere.  For  this  reason  the  press  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  has  a  com¬ 
mon  concern — the  maintenance  of  free 
channels  of  communication  with  the 
whole  world. 

"The  press  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  has  been  one  of  the  important 
contributing  factors  to  the  changes  in 
the  international  perspectives  of  the 
peoples.  News  is  the  agency  of 
changed  perspectives,  the  accelerator 
of  the  intellectual  progress  of  man¬ 
kind. 

"The  press  of  this  hemisphere  has 
been  a  participant  without  becoming 
a  party  to  the  events  which  have  been 
so  largely  responsible  for  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  international  horizon  of 
the  American  republics.  News  follows 
the  pioneer  and  is  itself  a  pioneer.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  the  World  War  and  con¬ 
tinuing  without  interruption  to  the 
present  day  the  receptivity  of  the 
peoples  of  this  hemisphere  has  been  in 
direct  relation  to  the  increase  in  the 
facilities  for  the  reporting,  the  trans¬ 
mission,  and  the  publication  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  world  news.  The  result 
is  that  today  all  news  routes  lead  to 
the  Western  Hemisphere  where  the 


Dallas  Wood  Editor 
of  Peninsula  Papers 

Appointment  of  Dallas  Wood,  for- 
merly  editor,  Palo  Alto  (Cal)  Timti, 
as  executive  editor  of  Peninsula  News¬ 
papers,  Inc., 


Elinor  Cogswell 


e 

announced  b; 
George  Morelj 
president. 

Sim  u  I  tane- 
ously  Mr.  More', 
announced  ad 
vancement  o 
Eugene  C 
Bishop,  manager 
to  the  post 
publisher  of  th< 
Times  and  the 
selection  of  Mis; 
Elinor  Cogswell 
for  years  an  as¬ 


sociate  of  Mr.  Wood  on  the  Times,  as 
editor  of  that  newspaper.  Appoint¬ 
ments  were  made  effective  Dec.  1, 

Mr.  Wood,  for  the  last  20  years  edi¬ 
tor  and  city  editor  on  the  Times,  will 
assume  general  editorial  supervision 
of  the  three  dailies  of  the  Peninsula 
group.  The  action  follows  the  ad 
vancement  of  Ray  Lovett  to  manager 
of  the  properties  with  direction,  under 
Mr.  Morell,  of  the  business  and  me¬ 
chanical  departments  of  the  papers. 
The  three  newspapers  are  the  Times, 
Redwood  City  Tribune  and  Bur¬ 
lingame  Advance. 

Coincident  with  the  executive 
changes.  Miss  Ellamae  Dodds,  society 
editor  at  Redwood  City,  has  been 
named  women's  interests  editor  of  the 
Times.  Julius  Jacobs  of  the  Merced 
Sun-Star  and  formerly  editor  of  the 
Stanford  Daily,  has  been  added  to  the 
Tribune  staff  to  replace  Francis  Ham¬ 
ilton,  resigned. 

Selection  of  Miss  Cogswell  makes 
her  one  cf  the  few  women  editors  of 
western  dailies. 


Inquirer  Officials 
Indicted  for  Libel 

Indictments  charging  libel,  were  re¬ 
turned  recently  by  Philadelphia  Nu 
vember  Grand  Jury  against  M.  L 
Annenburg,  publisher,  Philadelvhi 
Inquirer,  E.  Z.  Dimitman,  city  editor 
and  Daniel  J.  Murphy,  attorney. 

The  indictments  are  a  result 
charges  by  Albert  M.  Grctnfirli 
realtor,  following  a  radio  address  b' 
Mr.  Murphy.  ’The  address  was  printec 
in  the  Inquirer. 

One  indictment  was  returnee 
against  all  the  defendants  and  an  ad¬ 
ditional  indictment  was  returnee 
against  Murphy  accusing  him  oi 
“stating  and  transmitting  a  libelous 
statement  to  the  editor  of  a  news¬ 
paper." 


press  is  the  recorder  and  interpreter 
of  world  opinion.” 

No  Axe  to  Grind 

Mr.  Ackerman  declared  neither 
Columbia  nor  Dr.  Cabot  had  any 
financial,  commercial  or  political  in¬ 
terests  or  obligations  in  South  or  Cen¬ 
tral  America  nor  any  political  axe  to 
grind  in  the  United  States. 


"SPECIALS"  NAMED 

Effective  Dec.  1,  the  John  Budd 
Company,  became  national  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Gastonia  (N.  C.)  Gazette 
and  the  Burlington  (N.  C.)  Times- 
News.  On  Jan.  1  the  company  will 
represent  the  High  Point  (N.  C.)  En-' 
terprise.  Other  “specials”  nameo 
were:  R.  J.  Bidwell  Company,  Ingle¬ 
wood  (Cal.)  News;  John  W.  CulUi>| 
Company,  Chillicothe  (O.)  News-' 
Gazette  and  the  Scioto  Gazette;  South¬ 
west  Dailies,  Lawton  (Okla.)  Consti¬ 
tution  and  the  Seminole  (Okla.)  Pro¬ 
ducer;  Inland  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives,  Fredericksburg  (Va.)  Fret 
Lance-Star  and  the  Covington  (Va.)! 
Virginian;  Ralph  R.  Mulligan  in  Nev; 
York,  and  C.  J.  Anderson  Special 
Agency  in  Chicago,  Orange  (Tex.) 
Leader. 


DAILY'S  SKI  CLASSES 

Ski  classes  are  being  conducted  by 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner.  Twelve 
hundred  persons  have  enlisted  for  the 
courses. 
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DECEMBER  10.  1938 


Hitler  Biggest 
Story  of  Year, 
Services  Scry 


Mimich  Pact  Leads  AP.  UP 
And  INS  Selections  of  10 
Biggest  News  Stories  of  1938 

Chancellor  Adolf  Hitler,  of  Ger¬ 
many,  dominated  world  news  in  1938, 
according  to  a  list  of  the  10  biggest 
news  stories  of  the  year  as  announced 
Dec.  9  by  the  three  major  wire  serv¬ 
ices— Associated  Press,  United  Press 
and  the  International  News  Service. 
The  UP  listed  12  biggest  stories.  The 
selections  were  made  by  the  editors  of 
the  wire  associations  in  New  York, 
■iggett  Newt  Year  Since  '18 
All  wire  service  editors  also  credited 
other  Nazi  policies  as  deserving  sec¬ 
ond  position  but  there  was  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  third  selection,  the  INS 
considering  the  world  Jewish  problem 
as  of  most  importance  and  both  the  UP 
and  AP  selecting  the  domestic  Repub¬ 
lican  electoral  gains  in  the  November 
elections  as  rating  that  mention. 

Domestic  politics,  all  listings  showed, 
figured  less  prominently  than  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  Earl  Johnson,  UP  vice- 
president  and  general  news  manager, 
described  1938  as  the  biggest  news  year 
since  the  World  War. 

"More  stories  of  genuine  concrern 
to  people  in  practically  all  countries 
developed  this  year  than  in  any  12 
months  since  1918,”  Johnson  said. 
"Nineteen  twenty-seven  produced  tre¬ 
mendous  headlines  with  Lindbergh’s 
flight  to  Paris  and  the  other  ocean 
flights  of  that  summer.  But  the  value 
of  those  stories  was  mainly  inspiration 
and  entertainment.  They  did  not 
vitally  affect  human  life.  The  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  President  Roosevelt  made 
1933  a  big  year  for  domestic  news,  but 
in  terms  of  world-wide  appeal  even 
the  too  stories  of  1933  rate  below  those 
of  1938.” 

In  releasing  the  INS  selections. 
Barry  Paris,  editor-in-chief,  said; 
"These,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  10  out¬ 
standing  news  stories  of  1938.” 

The  1938  lists  follow; 


Associated  Press 

1—  Munich  pact  and  subsequent  de¬ 
velopments. 

2 —  Treatment  of  Jews  in  Germany 
and  world  repercussions. 

3 —  Republicans  achieve  sweeping 
gains  in  November  elections. 

4 —  Most  populous  and  richest  area 
of  country  suffers  from  devastating 
hurricane. 

5 —  Fall  of  Hankow  and  Canton  in 
China  to  Japan. 

6 —  Douglas  Corrigan’s  "wrong-way  ’ 
flight  to  Ireland. 

7 —  Howard  Hughes  ’round  -  the  - 
world  record-breaking  flight. 

8 —  Forty-six  die  when  Milwaukee 
railroad’s  “Olympian”  plunges  into 
Montana  Creek. 

9 —  John  Warde’s  death  leap  from 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel. 

10 —  Orson  Welles’  broadcast  of  in¬ 
vasion  from  Mars. 

United  Press 

1 —  Sudeten  crisis  culminating  in 
Munich  pact. 

2—  Germany’s  union  with  Austria. 

3 —  Republican  gains  in  off-year 
elections. 

4 —  Germany’s  anti-Semitic  cam¬ 
paign. 

5—  Douglas  Corrigan’s  “Wrong  Way” 
flight  to  Ireland. 

6 —  New  England  hurricane. 

7 —  Orson  Welles’  “Martian”  broad¬ 
cast. 

8 —  John  Warde’s  Gotham  Hotel 
leap. 


9 —  Enactment  of  wages  and  hours 
law. 

10 —  Development  of  United  States’ 
foreign  policy. 

11 —  Franco-Italian  Colonies  crisis. 

12 —  Confession  of  Richard  Whitney. 
Stories  which  received  honorable 

mention  in  terms  of  importance  or 
popular  interest;  The  Fall  of  Han¬ 
kow;  Howard  Hughes’  world  flight; 
Joe  Louis’  one-round  knockout  of 
Max  Schmeling;  Soviet  treason  trials; 
trial  of  Tammany  Leader  Hines;  Mex¬ 
ico’s  expropriation  program;  United 
States-British  Trade  Treaty;  and  the 
Arab  revolt  in  Palestine. 

International  News  Service 

1 —  Hitler’s  territorial  demands  upon 
Czechoslovakia,  culminating  in  Munich 
F’our-Power  Pact. 

2 —  Germany’s  annexation  of  Austria. 

3 —  World  Jewish  problem  created 
by  Germany’s  anti-Semitic  campaign. 

4 —  Defeat  of  President  Roosevelt’s 
re-organization  bill  in  Congress. 

5 —  November  elections  with  Repub¬ 
lican  gains  exceeding  even  their  own 
expectations. 

6 —  New  England  hurricane  with 
heaviest  death  toll  and  property  dam¬ 
age  ever  visited  upon  that  section. 

7 —  Howard  Hughes’  record-break¬ 
ing  around-the-world  flight. 

8 —  “Wrong-way”  Corrigan’s  amazing 
trans-Atlantic  flight  in  tiny  plane. 

9 —  Continuance  of  battle  against  de¬ 
pression  with  passage  of  Recovery  Act. 

10 —  Death  s,  including  Cardinal 
Hayes,  Senator  Copeland,  Gabriele 
D’Annunzio,  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Cardozo. 

■ 

Cardinal  Mundelein 
Lauds  U.  S.  Press 

“The  man  on  the  street”  in  Rome 
knows  little  about  what  is  occurring 
in  international  affairs  or  the  perse¬ 
cution  of  minority  groupis  in  Germany 
and  Austria,  George  Cardinal  Munde¬ 
lein,  Archbishop  of  Chicago,  said  in 
discussing  free  speech  and  a  free  pres.s 
on  his  return  to  the  U.  S.  from  a  visit 
to  Rome,  Dec.  4. 

“The  people  of  Rome,  however,  have 
learned  of  the  attitude  of  President 
Roosevelt  toward  oppressed  and  per¬ 
secuted  nations  and  are  very  sympa¬ 
thetic  with  his  views,”  he  said.  Paying 
tribute  to  the  American  press,  the 
prominent  Catholic  prelate,  who 
visited  with  Pop)e  Pius  XI,  added: 

“Personally,  I  feel  it  is  glorious  that 
here,  in  the  United  States,  everybody 
knows  what  is  going  on  in  world  af¬ 
fairs,  instead  of  being  limited  to  what 
somebody  else  thinks  should  be  made 
public.” 


JOINT  R.  R.  CAMPAIGN 

Seven  eastern  railroads  are  partici¬ 
pating  in  a  joint  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  started  this  week  announcing 
reduced  rates  during  the  Christmas 
season.  Every  daily  paper  in  the  im¬ 
portant  cities  on  the  routes  of  the 
New  York  Central,  Pennsylvania, 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Erie,  Lackawanna, 
Lehigh  Valley  and  New  Jersey  Cen¬ 
tral  are  carrying  the  copy  once  a 
week  for  three  weeks  in  either  70  or 
250-line  sizes.  At  the  same  time 
nearly  all  of  the  lines  are  running 
sp>ecial  Christmas  campaigns  in  their 
own  areas.  The  railroads’  own  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  are  placing  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  joint  accounts. 


ART  SALE  CONCLUDES 

Part  two  of  the  two-day  sale  of 
Publisher  William  Randolph  Hearst’s 
art  collections  at  the  Parke-Bernet 
Galleries,  New  York,  brought  $14,027.- 
50  Dec.  1.  During  the  first  session  of 
the  auction,  145  items  were  sold  for 
a  total  of  $11,179.50. 


Radio  Man  Seeks 
Press  Gallery  Seat 

(By  telegraph  to  Kditor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  8 — Fulton 
Lewis,  Mutual  Network  news  broad¬ 
caster,  today  renewed  an  old  issue  by 
filing  application  for  admission  to  the 
Congressional  press  galleries  insisting 
that  radio  commentators  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  those  who  gather 
and  disseminate  information  through 
the  press. 

Several  similar  applications  have 
been  rejected  in  the  past  on  the  ground 
that  the  rules  limit  admission  to  news¬ 
paper  writers.  Lewis  will  appeal  to 
the  House  Rules  Committee  if  his 
request  is  denied,  he  warned. 

■ 

MARTIN  EGAN  DIES 

Martin  Egan,  66,  former  war  cor¬ 
respondent  and  senior  staff  member 
of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  with  whom  he 
had  been  employed  for  the  past  25 
years,  died  at  his  home  in  New  York 
Dec.  7  after  an  illness  of  five  years. 
He  entered  journalism  as  a  reporter 
on  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  for 
whom  he  covered  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can  war  and  acted  as  New  York  cor¬ 
respondent.  He  left  the  Chronicle  to 
join  the  Associated  Press.  For  the 
AP  he  covered  the  Japanese-Russian 
war  as  chief  of  the  Tokyo  bureau, 
which  he  established.  While  in  the 
Orient  for  the  AP  the  New  York  Times 
credited  him  with  “one  of  the  most 
notable  achievements  in  the  history  of 
journalism,”  when  he  managed  by  di¬ 
plomacy  and  ingenuity  to  obtain  from 
the  front  and  transmit  to  New  York 
a  9,500-word  account  of  the  siege  of 
Fort  Arthur  by  the  Japanese.  In  the 
United  States  he  covered  some  of  the 
most  notable  stories  of  his  time, 
among  which  was  the  assassination  of 
President  McKinley.  He  had  also 
headed  the  AP  bureau  in  London.  In 
1908  he  was  made  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  Manila  Times  but  left  to  join 
the  Morgan  firm. 

■ 

HELD  FOR  FAKING  NEWS 

Upon  the  complaint  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram,  Harry  Levey 
this  week  was  ordered  held  in  $1,000 
bail  by  Magistrate  Irving  B.  Cooper  on 
charges  that  he  had  violated  Section 
1355  of  the  penal  code,  which  deals 
with  making  untrue  statements  to  a 
newspaper.  The  World  -  Telegram 
charged  that  Levey  made  untrue 
statements  in  a  story  offered  the  paper 
Dec.  4,  1936,  in  which  he  described  a 
candy  shop  in  the  Bronx  as  a  drop 
station  for  policy  slips  and  declared 
that  police  did  not  bother  the  place 
because  they  were  bribed.  Police  in¬ 
vestigated  the  story,  found  it  imtrue 
and  filed  a  complaint.  The  story  was 
not  published  and  therefore  no  money 
had  been  paid  for  it. 


BUTCHER  SERIES  ON  U.  S. 

Harold  Butcher,  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent,  who  writes  special  articles  for  the 
London  Daily  Herald,  Liverpool  Echo 
and  other  English  newspapers,  left 
New  York  Dec.  7  for  the  West  to  “dis¬ 
cover  America  for  the  British”  in  a 
series  to  be  written  in  anticipation  of 
the  visit  of  King  George  VI  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  next  year.  Mr.  Butcher  ex¬ 
pects  to  return  to  New  York  in  Janu¬ 
ary. 


SUCCEEDS  BELL  IN  S.  F. 

(liy  feU’f/raf'/t  ta  Kditor  &  Publisher) 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  7 — Harold 
Turnblad,  Associate  Press  Seattle  bu¬ 
reau  chief  will  be  associate  news  edi¬ 
tor  at  San  Francisco  Jan.  1,  succeed¬ 
ing  Brian  Bell,  new  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  chief.  Turnblad  has  been  with 
the  AP  15  years. 


British  Editors 
Call  for 

Moral  Rearming 

Fourteen  Leading  News¬ 
papermen  and  Authors 
Send  Letter  to  Newspapers 

Foimteen  leading  editors,  journal¬ 
ists  and  writers  of  Great  Britain  re¬ 
cently  issued  a  call  to  the  press  as 
educator  and  interpreter  of  the  people, 
to  create  a  panic -proof  public  opinion 
and  to  inspire  national  reconstruction, 
through  a  program  of  Moral  Rear- 
'mament. 

The  letter  said: 

“Recent  events  have  shown  once 
more  that  the  press  is  the  great  edu¬ 
cator  of  the  people  in  national  and 
international  affairs.  Moreover  it  is 
increasingly  undertaking  another 
function — that  of  presenting  Britain 
abroad.  The  comment  even  of  indi¬ 
vidual  newspapers  is  being  taken  as 
the  view  of  the  whole  nation  and  is 
second  only  to  speeches  of  responsible 
Ministers  in  its  effect  for  peace  or  war. 

“In  this  dual  capacity  of  educator 
and  interpreter  of  the  p>eople,  the 
press  has  great  opiportunities,  as  well 
as  great  responsibilities.  It  can  pre¬ 
pare  a  united,  fair-minded  and  panic- 
proof  public  opinion.  It  can  also  do 
much  to  build  bridges  of  international 
understanding.  But  if  these  high 
services  are  to  be  performed,  diag¬ 
nosis  of  present  ills  must  be  fearless 
and  deal  with  symptoms  only,  but  with 
the  root  causes  of  national  disunity 
and  international  tension.  No  merely 
partisan  or  doctrinaire  interpretation 
is  adequate,  for  such  would  tend  to 
deepien  present  rifts  at  home  and 
abroad  rather  than  to  bring  agree¬ 
ment.  In  this  diagnosis  we  must  face 
facts  squarely,  even  if  our  own  nation 
or  party  should  be  at  fault,  and,  by 
admitting  such  faults,  win  from  the 
other  party  the  respect  and  imder- 
standing  necessary  for  agreement  in 
any  sphere. 

“In  the  correspondence  columns  of 
many  national  and  provincial  pap>ers, 
men  of  all  parties  and  in  varied  posi¬ 
tions  of  leadership  have  recently 
stated  their  belief  that  the  root  causes 
of  world  unrest  are  moral,  and  call 
for  a  moral  solution.  They  have  ex¬ 
pressed  their  conviction  that  the 
primary  conditions  of  national  service 
is  a  program  of  Moral  Rearmament. 
In  this  we  in  the  press,  who  set  so 
high  a  store  by  our  traditions  of  re¬ 
sponsible  freedom,  have  a  special  part 
to  play.  This  requires  of  us  not  only 
a  discipline  of  expression  in  our  pro¬ 
fessional  dealings  equal  to  that  which 
we  expect  from  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  however  he  may  be  provoked; 
but  also  that  we  deliberately  set  our¬ 
selves  to  create  and  inspire  through 
our  newspapers  the  will  to  unity  and 
active  reconstruction  in  the  nation. 
This  is  a  practical  contribution  which 
we  can  all  make  at  this  time,  as  well 
as  the  best  defense  of  our  profes¬ 
sional  freedom.” 

Those  signing  the  letter  were: 

Edmuml  S.  Hanisley,  prfsiiUnt,  .Vational 
I'liion  of  Journalists;  II.  A.  Taylor,  president. 
Institute  of  Journalists;  Andrew  I".  Kichard. 
son.  president.  Scottish  Newspaper  Proprietors 
.\.sM«;iation ;  ('.  ,\.  T.ayIor,  president  of  the 
•Newspaper  Society;  C.  Felix  Clay.  Master  of 
Stationers  and  .Newspaiter  .Markers  Company; 
R.  I>.  lilunienfeld,  chairman  of  the  London 
Daily  Express:  Sir  Marry  Brittain,  founder  of 
the  Empire  Press  I'nion. 

Sir  Philip  Gibbs,  famous  author;  II.  A. 
Crwynne,  exeditor  of  the  London  Morning 
Post;  Harry  Martin,  editor-in.chief  of  the  Press 
Association;  Sir  Herbert  Grotrian,  chairman  of 
the  Provincial  Newspapers,  Ltd. ;  .Arnold  Rown- 
tree,  director  of  Westminster  press  chain; 
J.  A.  .Spender,  liberal  publicist  and  author,  30 
years  editor  of  the  li'estminstrr  Gazette:  Sir 
Evelyn  Wrench,  chairman  of  the  Spectator. 
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Paul  Y.  Anderson,  Noted 
Reporter,  A  Suicide 

Pulitzer  Prize  Winner,  "Tired  of  Living,"  at  45, 
Takes  Overdose  of  Sleeping  Pills  .  .  .  Broke 
Teapot  Dome  Case,  Impeached  Judge 


Paul  Y.  Anderson 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Dec.  7— Wash¬ 
ington  lost  its  most  colorful  repor- 
torial  personality  yesterday  with  the 
death  of  Paul  Y. 
Anderson,  P  u  - 
litzer  Prize  win¬ 
ner  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  leader  of 
the  “liberal’’ 
bloc  of  Capital 
newswriters. 

The  45  -  year  - 
old  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  St. 
Louis  Star-Times 
died  at  Emer¬ 
gency  Hosiptal  a 
few  hours  after 
he  was  found  in 
a  coma  in  the  library  of  his  home. 
He  had  purposely  taken  an  overdose 
of  sedatives,  the  Anderson  maid  told 
police. 

'Tm  Tired  of  Living" 

Anderson  was  taken  to  the  hospital 
by  Sam  O’Neal,  chief  of  the  Times- 
Star  Bureau  here,  who  had  been  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  Anderson  home  by  the 
maid.  Olive  Field.  She  told  police 
that  earlier  in  the  evening  she  had 
persuaded  Anderson  to  leave  his  ga¬ 
rage  where  he  had  the  motor  of  his 
automobile  running  and  a  hose  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  exhaust  pipe  through  a  win¬ 
dow.  She  said  an  hour  later  he  swal¬ 
lowed  almost  the  entire  contents  of  a 
bottle  of  sleeping  pills  and  told  her; 
“I'm  going  to  end  it  all.  My  useful¬ 
ness  is  at  an  end.  I’m  tired  of  living.” 

Coroner  A.  M.  McDonald  issued  a 
finding  of  suicide. 

Tales  of  Anderson’s  reportorial 
prowess  are  legion  in  the  Capital. 
Awards  for  journalistic  excellence 
came  to  him  frequently — the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  his  work  on  the  Teapot 
Dome  case,  and  the  Headliners  Club 
award  at  Atlantic  City  last  year,  to 
mention  but  two.  Only  last  month, 
the  Democratic  National  Committee 
drafted  him  from  the  ranks  of  news- 
paperdom  to  give  “the  reporter’s  an¬ 
swer”  to  the  charge  by  Representative 
Martin  Dies  that  the  Administration 
was  blocking  inquiry  into  un-Amer¬ 
ican  activities.  His  biting  arraign¬ 
ment  of  Dies  and  of  the  committee  so 
infuriated  the  Congressman  as  to  draw 
him  into  debate  by  radio  and  through 
the  press.  For  the  past  month,  the 
drawling  Texas  lawmaker  has  been  a 
target  for  many  verbal  direct  hits  in 
Anderson’s  daily  writings  and  those 
of  journalistic  colleagues  drawn  to  his 
side. 

Quit  P-D  to  Go  to  Washington 

A  self-appointed  ambassador  of  the 
working  newspaperman,  the  writer 
lent  his  voice  and  his  written  word  to 
organization  and  spread  of  newswrit¬ 
ers  organizations,  including  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspiaper  Guild. 

Born  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Anderson  re¬ 
turned  to  Knoxville  for  his  first 
newspaper  job,  on  the  Journal,  then 
went  back  to  St.  Louis  to  launch  a 
journalistic  career  at  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  that  was  to  give  him  national 
fame. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  his 
removal  to  Washington,  are  typical  of 


had  been  in  the  home  office  for  about 
10  years  when,  in  1923,  he  decided  he 
wanted  “a  change  of  scene” — a  trans¬ 
fer  to  Washington.  He  broached  the 
subject  to  Managing  Editor  O.  K. 
Bovard,  but  was  abruptly  told  his 
services  in  St.  Louis  were  satisfactory, 
the  Washington  coverage  was  ade¬ 
quate,  and  Anderson’s  place  was  right 
where  he  was  toiling.  With  equal 
^bruptness,  the  young  reporter  handed 
n  his  resignation  and  boarded  a  train 
or  Washington. 

P-D  Hit  First  Syndicate  Client 

Newspaper  jobs  meeting  his  speci¬ 
fications  as  to  duties  and  stipend  were 
not  as  abundant  as  Anderson  hoped. 
He  surveyed  the  situation  in  Washing¬ 
ton  for  a  few  weeks,  then  took  a  job 
writing  Capital  news  for  syndication. 
With  mixed  pleasure  and  surprise,  he 
discovered  in  his  first  day  on  the  job 
that  the  syndicate’s  only  client  for  his 
material  was  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch. 

For  several  weeks,  he  wrote  approx¬ 
imately  2,000  words  daily,  and  it  ap¬ 
peared  each  day  in  the  P-D,  but  no¬ 
where  else.  ’Then  a  wire  came  from 
O.  K.  Bovard:  “We’re  the  only  ones 
using  your  stuff,  so  you  might  as  well 
come  back  on  the  payroll.”  He  did. 
Until  he  left  the  Post -Dispatch  last 
January,  he  was  Bovard’s  “national 
reporter,”  although  his  assignments 
were  almost  without  exception  in 
Washington.  In  press  circles  here,  he 
was  described  as  a  “managing  editor’s 
reporter,”  one  answerable  only  to  the 
chief  news  executive. 

Anderson  was  one  of  the  few  news¬ 
papermen  who  took  an  active  part  in 
Congressional  investigations.  And  he 
did  not  always  wait  for  an  invitation 
to  participate.  That  characteristic  in 
his  makeup  occasioned  the  turning 
point  in  the  Teapot  Dome  oil  lease 
investigation  and  paved  the  way  for 
his  Pulitzer  Prize  award  in  1928. 

For  weeks,  Anderson  had  been  at 
the  press  table  making  both  pencilled 
and  mental  notes  of  the  proceedings. 
The  committee,  headed  by  the  late 
Senator  Thomas  Walsh  of  Montana, 
had  been  struggling  with  weU- 
coached,  close  -  mouthed  witnesses. 
The  disclosures  had  been  sensational, 
but  while  they  revealed  a  scandalous 
situation  they  implicated  none  of  the 
individuals  whose  activities  were  be¬ 
ing  scrutinized.  The  Senators  sitting 
on  the  committee  seemingly  were 
stopped. 

Praised  in  Senate  Speech 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Ander¬ 
son  reached  for  his  pencil,  scribbled 
for  a  minute,  folded  a  piece  of  copy 
paper  and  handed  it  up  to  Chairman 
Walsh.  'The  Montanan  scanned  the 
slip  of  paper,  beamed,  and  turned  to 
the  witness.  Two  questions  written 
by  the  newspaperman  were  put  by 
Senator  Walsh.  Faced  with  the  alter¬ 
natives  of  perjuring  or  convicting  him¬ 
self,  the  witness  chose  the  latter 
course.  Shortly  thereafter.  Senator 
Walsh  took  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
in  a  laudatory  speech  acknowledged 
publicly  that  the  queries  pencilled  by 
Paul  Y.  Anderson  had  “broken”  the 
Teapwt  Dome  case. 

The  correspondent  was  not  satis - 


guilt.  For  weeks  he  hammered  away 
in  his  writings  in  demand  that  inquiry 
be  made  into  the  distribution  of  profits 
realized  on  the  illegally  leased  oil 
lands.  Day  after  day  he  suggested 
fields  for  inquiry.  Eventually  the  na¬ 
tion  read  of  the  investigation  of  Con¬ 
tinental  Trading  Co.  with  its  disclos¬ 
ures  almost  as  sensational  as  the  orig¬ 
inal  oil  scandal. 

While  Senator  Hugo  L.  Black,  now 
a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was 
conducting  the  investigation  of  lob¬ 
bies,  and  during  the  Dies  inquiry  into 
un-American  activities,  Anderson  fre¬ 
quently  interjected  questions,  either  by 
passing  notes  to  committee  members 
or  in  a  half-whisper  easily  heard  by 
the  interrogators.  Representative  Dies 
complained  bitterly,  but  ineffectually. 

Caused  Judge's  Impeachment 
He  was  not  always  on  the  sidelines, 
however.  A  series  of  stories  written 
by  him  while  he  was  in  St.  Louis  came 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  judiciary 
committee,  then  considering  impeach¬ 
ment  proceedings  against  Federal 
Judge  George  W.  English  of  Montana. 
Anderson  was  svunmoned  to  appear 
before  the  committee.  On  the  sched¬ 
uled  day,  he  trucked  a  file  of  several 
hundred  newspapers  into  the  commit¬ 
tee  room  and  read  his  own  stories  to 
the  Congressmen  for  hours  on  end. 
The  committee,  acting  almost  wholly 
upon  his  presentation,  voted  impeach¬ 
ment. 

His  news  stories  on  the  East  St. 
Louis  race  riots  in  1917  resu't“d  in  an¬ 
other  appearance  before  a  Congres¬ 
sional  committee.  While  the  printed 
articles  were  outstanding  examnles  of 
thorough  news  coverage,  his  faculty 
for  keen  observation  was  further  dis¬ 
played  when,  at  the  committee  meet¬ 
ing,  he  rose  and  identified  from  mem¬ 
ory  more  than  60  of  the  principals  in 
the  rioting.  He  was  publicly  com¬ 
mended  in  the  House  for  his  service. 

Always  in  the  thick  of  things  when 
news  was  breaking,  he  won  the  Head¬ 
liners  Award  last  year  for  his  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Chicago  labor  riots,  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  “Memorial  Day  Mas¬ 
sacre.”  In  that  connection  he  put  over 
an  outstanding  scoop  by  describing 
in  detail  in  his  newspaper  the  inci¬ 
dents  pictured  in  a  Pathe  news  reel 
which  was  made  on  the  spot.  The 
film  was  shown  later  to  members  of 
the  LaFollette  Committee  investigat¬ 
ing  violation  of  civil  liberties,  but  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy  was  not  gen¬ 
erally  released. 

Examples  of  His  Skill 

Among  other  notable  examples  of 
his  newspaper  skill  are  cited  his  stor¬ 
ies  on  the  Leopold-Loeb  murder  trial, 
the  Scopes  evolution  trial  in  Tennes¬ 
see,  the  Rockefeller-Stewart  fight,  and 
his  coverage  of  national  political  con¬ 
ventions. 

Anderson  maintained  a  cosmopolitan 
outlook.  His  name  correctly  indi¬ 
cated  Swedish  forbears,  but  he  in¬ 
sisted  he  was  essentially  Irish,  on  his 
mother’s  side. 

He  was  married  three  times,  his 
third  wife  being  the  former  Katherine 
Lane,  New  York  actress  and  radio 
drematist  whom  he  m’t  at  Atlantic 
City  in  1937  when  he  went  there  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Headliners  award.  Miss  Lane 
v/as  present  in  her  professional  capac¬ 
ity.  They  surprised  friends  in  a  quiet 
marriage  after  a  brief  courtship. 
Mrs.  Anderson  is  visiting  in  Chicago. 

The  deceased  reporter  always 
boasted  that  “there  is  no  ‘Mr.  Big’  in 
my  vocabulary.”  He  carried  that  boast 
into  practice  by  deflating  newcom¬ 
ers  to  executive  positions  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  At  press  conferences,  from 
those  of  the  President  down,  Ander¬ 
son’s  questions  were  always  to  the 
point,  never  cushioned. 

He  had 


the  coincidences  that  moved  him  ud  u  *^sponaeni  was  not  satis-  He  had  a  strange  assortment  of 

me  comciaences  mat  mov^  him  up  fied,  however,  that  the  investigation  friends  rangine  from  arch-conserva 
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timates  was  the  late  Huey  Long,  i 
whom  he  once  said:  “Huey  has  sons-l 
thing  on  the  ball.  He’s  a  little  too 
gressive  in  some  respects,  but  at  le®' 
he  has  ideas.” 

Press  Club  Plans  Memorial 
Averill  Harriman,  industrialist  a:;^  j 
financier  who  served  the  govemme: 
in  the  early  days  of  the  National 
covery  Administration,  frequeni; 
called  Anderson  into  consultation. 

With  the  sharp-tongued  Gener 
Hugh  S.  Johnson,  Anderson  loved 
engage  in  toe-to-toe  verbal  encoul 
ters,  asking  and  giving  no  odds.  Ei| 
they  always  remained  fast  friends. 

His  intimate  friendship  he  saved  i 
those  who,  like  himself,  were  of  lil 
eral  mind.  High  among  them  was  tl 
late  Governor  Floyd  Olson  of  Minm 
sota. 

At  his  press  conference  this  aftei 
noon.  President  Roosevelt  expressej 
sorrow  at  the  death  of  Anderson  ar: 
described  him  as  a  grand  fellow. 

Members  of  the  National  Press  Clt; 
following  what  they  considered  woul 
be  Anderson’s  wish,,  refrained  fro: 
sending  a  floral  tribute  and  insteal 
raised  a  fund  for  maintenance  of  a  be| 
at  Children’s  Hospital  here  as  a  naemc 
rial  to  the  deceased  reporter. 

The  funeral  Wednesday  afternoc 
was  attended  by  scores  of  newspapel 
associates  and  government  offida’J 
Senator  George  W.  Norris,  Chairma 
John  L.  Lewis  of  the  Congress  forI&| 
dustrial  Organizations,  and  George 
Holmes,  chief  of  the  Washington  Bui 
reau  of  International  News  Service  del 
livered  eulogies. 

The  body  was  taken  to  Knoxvilil 
for  burial. 

■ 

"Uncle  Joe"  Page  Dies 
At  93  in  Jerseyville 

Joseph  M.  W.  Page,  93,  publisher 
the  Jerseyville  (HI.)  Democrat  aK| 
known  to  friends  and  associates 
“Uncle  Joe,”  died  Dec.  6  at  his  hoir. 
in  Jerseyville. 

Mr.  Page  went  to  Jerseyville  at  tl: 
age  of  20  as  a  carpenter’s  helper  ar 
later  became  a  prominent  civic 
state  figure.  He  successively  becam 
chief  of  police,  city  alderman,  ci? 
clerk,  city  treasurer  and  mayor  k 
five  terms.  In  1880  he  acquired 
newspaper,  which  is  said  to  be 
second  smallest  daily  in  the  count' 
and  has  what  is  believed  to  have 
lowest  open  advertising  rate,  12  cer. 
an  inch.  He  campaigned  successfa 
for  a  water  system,  organized  a  telr 
phone  system  and  had  the  city’s  stret 
paved. 

In  appreciation  of  Mr.  Page’s  '• 
years  campaign,  as  a  member  of  tl^ 
State  Highway  Advisory  Board,  f 
concrete  state  highways,  former  Gov 
ernor  Louis  L.  Emmerson  named  tl. 
$75,000  bridge  over  the  Illinois  Ri'>’ 
at  Hardin  the  “Joe  Page  Bridge.” 

Uncle  Joe  had  served  as  .secreta: 
of  the  Illinois  Press  Assn,  for  25  yea 
and  as  secretary  of  the  National  Ed 
torial  Assn,  for  15  years. 

■  1 
MRS.  FANNIE  G.  BALDWU 

Mrs.  Fannie  Gove  Baldwin,  95,  pre- 
ident  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Star  sir.( 
the  death  of  her  husband  24  years  ag 
died  Dec.  3,  at  her  Peoria  residence 
She  was  the  widow  of  Eugene  1 
Baldwin  who  with  Charles  H.  Powel 
founded  the  Peoria  Star  in  1897.  Si' 
is  survived  by  one  daughter,  Mt 
Sidney  Baldwin.  Three  other  childre' 
preceded  her  in  death. 

SON  TO  ETHRIDGES 

Mark  F.  Ethridge,  general  manage 
and  vice-president  of  the  LoiiisriH' 
Courier- Journal  and  Times,  and  Mr; 
Ethridge  have  announced  the  birth  o: 
a  son,  Dec.  3.  Mrs.  Ethridge  is  th 
former  Miss  Willie  Snow,  herself  we'- 
known  as  a  writer. 


They  read — and  factory  payrolls  ^row! 

Automatic  heat!  Modernized  kitchen! 
Added  bath !  H  ouse  insulation!  Perhaps,  air 
conditioning!  Certainly,  new  appliance';, 
appointments  for  rooms  upstairs  and  down! 

And  foods  and  grocery  products. 

They  decide — under  the  living-room  lamp! 

For  this  is  a  family  with  heritage  of  love 
of  home — intent  upon  enhancing  the  beauty, 
convenience,  comfort  of  their  individual  home. 

Theirs  is  the  spirit  of  the  people  which 
built  Philadelphia  into  America’s  outstanding 
City  of  Homes. 

Theirs,  the  city  and  market  of  first  choice 
for  the  manufacturer  with  a  story  to  tell  of  a 
worthwhile  home  product  —  whether  equip¬ 
ment,  appliance,  food,  soap,  cleanser  .  .  . 

Of  all  Philadelphia  dwellings,  ninety-one 


per  cent,  are  sinyle-faniily  homes.  Far  more 
than  in  any  other  city  in  the  nation  !* 

Joy,  pride,  friendly  rivalries  of  life  in  indi¬ 
vidual  homes,  make  Philadelphians  different 
in  their  spending. 

Among  all  city  dwellers,  Philadelphians  are 
the  best  of  good  prospects  for  the  manufacturer 
of  a  home  product  —  thinking,  talking,  living 
home  improvements,  as  they  do! 

And  in  the  sale  of  his  product  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  the  manufacturer  finds  an  advertising 
advantage  seldom  known — 

Coverage  of  a  great  city  market  by  one 
newspaper  .  .  .  “read  by  nearly  everybody”  .  .  . 
reaching  almost  every  home  at  low  cost  per 
reader. 

That  newspaper.  The  Evening  Bulletin, 
has  been  Philadelphia’s  largest  daily  newspaper 
for  thirty-three  years! 

•17.  8.  Census.  1930 


The  Bulletin  far  exceeds  in  circulation  any 
other  Philadelphia  daily  newspaper — morning 
or  evening. 

One  of  the  largest  daily  newspaper  circula¬ 
tions  in  the  nation — 

Representing  yroiuth  for  a  (jeneration  of 
reader  interest  and  confidence — 

No  prize,  premium  or  subscriber  contest 
has  ever  been  used. 

Let  your  advertising  agency  confirm  the 
wisdom — on  any  campaign  intended  to  reach 
American  homes, 

—  Of  making  Philadelphia  your  starting 
point,  with  its  possibilities  for  quick  sales  to 
America’s  largest  group  of  city  dwellers  in 
single-family  homes; 

—  Of  making  The  Evening  Bulletin  your 
starting  medium,  with  its  thorough  and  low- 
cost  coverage  of  nearlyevery  Philadelphia  home. 


C^(^Ai/ae/e^Aui.—  Giu(^<^emes—  // 

’  '  '  M  Copyright,  1938.  Bulletin  Company. 


Ad  Manager  Hits  Agency 
Critics  of  Newspapers 


^  Sport 
Editor's 


gy  GOSLING  influence  in  the  everyday  life  of 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  BANGOR  (Me.)  DAILY  NEWS  I'iy  Sjn  oJ'Si.remfet  wS? co,?^ 

1  HAVE  JUST  READ  with  a  good  account  only  to  have  our  representa-  vince  them.  If  the  manufacturer  is 
deal  of  interest  your  article  in  re-  tive  find  in  talking  with  the  advertis-  minded,  he  must  realize 

giird  to  the  California  Newspaper  Ad-  ing  manager  of  the  concern  that  he  J  very  stores  that  he  stocks  with 

vertising  Managers  Association  meet-  had  never  had  a  record  of  any  co-  products  rely  alm^t  entirely  on 
ing  held  in  Los  Angeles  in  which  they  operation  this  newspaper  had  rend-  i^wspapers  to  tnove  th^  stocks  for 
listened  to  agency  executives  attack  ered  him,  although  full  evidence  of  it  Themselves  and  for  him.  U  newspapers 
newspapers  and  point  out  what  was  had  been  sent  to  his  agency.  But  the  good  for  retoil  merch^ts  and  are 
wrong  with  them.  agency  apparently  did  not  bother  to  oiore  than  any  other  medium 

I  think  it  is  about  time  that  news-  notify  its  client  as  to  what  this  news-  move  thwr  goods,  then  the  manu- 
paper  men  stopped  leading  with  their  paper  had  done  for  them.  Perhaps  ^od  the  adverting  agency 

chins  and  began  telling  the  agencies  they  were  too  busy  selling  radio.  without  any  giant  mental  effort  might 

some  of  their  deficiencies.  There  is  a  i  think  the  whole  argument  against  'i  ^  equally 

growing  wonder  among  newspapers  newspapers  is  listed  in  Paragraph  4  ® 
as  to  what  they  are  getting  for  the  Qf  your  article  in  which  it  says  “It  ■ 

agency  commission  and  that  in  a  costs  an  agency  more  to  handle  a  _  _  a fTonn mi  i.j  ■ 
number  of  cases  the  newspapers  have  newspiaper  campaign  than  it  does  any  R-  J«  VIRTUE  r^ARRIEU 
to  ^11  the  client  direct  or  they  are  out  other  type  of  campaign.”  Robert  J.  Virtue,  president  and  pub- 

agencies  get  15%  whichever  lisher  of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch- 
Foreial  Criticisms  medium  they  use  and  it  is  only  human  Herald,  and  Miss  Grace  M.  Morton, 

These  criticisms  have  gone  to  farcial  nature  to  try  to  sell  the  medium  to  treasurer  of  the  Dispatch-Herald,  were 
lengths,  but  I  think  the  tops  is  the  their  clients  that  would  cost  them  married  Thanksgiving  Day  in  the  Epis- 

statement  of  Jack  Morse  of  the  Dan  less  for  operation,  but  at  least  they  copal  Church  at  Mr.  Vernon  Va. 

B.  Miner  Company,  who  quoted  the  might  be  honest  enough  to  admit  it  They  are  now  on  a  wedding  trip 
attitude  of  a  number  of  manufactur-  and  not  continually  charge  the  news-  through  the  South.  Mr.  Virtue  also  is 
ers  as  believing  that  people  no  longer  papers  with  not  doing  the  job.  president  of  Charles  H.  Eddy,  Inc., 

read  newspapers.  Some  of  them  tell  Newspapers  Don't  Forget  national  advertising  representatives, 

him  they  no  longer  read  papers  them-  Charge  No.  5  is,  I  believe,  untrue.  New  York.  Mrs.  Virtue  was  secretory 

u  1-  u  A  u  Newspapers  do  not  forget  an  account  T®  Charles  H.  Strong,  whom 

I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  any  contract  is  signed,  and  I  have  Mr.  Virtue  succeeded  as  publisher  of 

manufacturer  so  dumb  that  he  would  g^  ^  the  Erie  daily  on  Jan.  1.  1937. 

make  the  statement  that  he  beheved  station  or  a  magazine  to  do  merchan- 
people  were  no  longer  readmg  news-  Rising  co-operative  work  for  them. 

papers.  Unless  such  a  m^ufacturer  but  they  expect  the  newspapers  to  PDR  FREE  PRESS  LETTER 
IS  living  in  an  air-tight  bomb-proof  ^pend  any  amount  of  money,  way  Lt.!  itJt 

cave,  he  cannot  help  but  see  people  beyond  the  profit  they  make  on  the  St.  Louis,  Dec.  8-A  letter  from 
buying  newsi;»pers  on  the  street;  he  advertising,  to  help  put  the  account  President  Roosevelt  on  “Freedom  of 
cannot  help  but  see  people  readmg  over  Press”  'will  appear  in  a  special  sec- 

newspapers  almost  anywhere  he  goes.  j  gg  length,  but  it  seems  to  ‘‘o*'  Sunday’s  St.  Louis  Post- 

If  he  ever  went  into  a  restaurant  he  ~g  that  these  aeenev  executive-!  whn  Dispatch  in  commemoration  of  the 
certainly  would  see  a  number  of  talked  at  meeJL  SSy  ar^  60th  anniversary  of  the  pa^^^ 


000  axe 
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With  172,865  combined  circu¬ 
lation.  the  Oklahoman  and 
Times  offer  advertisers  who 
^h  to  blanket  the  prosper¬ 
ous  Oklahoma  market  the 
greatest  circulation  ol  any 
I  «ewsoaoer  in  the  Southwest 


ilst)  Greater  Cleveland 
(2nd)  26  adjacent  counties 

BOTH  covered  at 
ONE  low  cost 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland 


Cteii'laiiJ' I  Hvitu-  Neiisp/iper 


San  Francisco 
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We  think  ignorance  has  been 
getting  too  much  publicity! 


WINCE  the  World  War  and 
the  publication  of  the  Army  Intelli¬ 
gence  Tests,  it  has  become  fashion¬ 
able  to  assume  that  . .  .  “the  average 
American  has  a  mental  age  of  only 
fourteen  years.” 

LIFE  thinks  that  this  “ignorance”  has 
been  vastly  over- publicized  .  .  .  that  the 
belief  in  it  has  been  too  smugly  embraced 
by  those  who  deal  with  people  in  the  mass. 

So  LIFE,  in  creating  a  new  form  of 
journalism,  started  with  the  premise 
that  the  American  people  are  eager  to 
know  and  anxious  to  be  informed  .  .  . 
that  it  is  a  disservice  to  readers  to  “edit 
down.” 

For  example,  LIFE  believes  that  news 
of  the  world  of  arts  and  science  is  inter¬ 
esting.  exciting,  important.  And  LIFE, 
through  its  unique  welding  of  pictures 
and  text,  presents  this  news  in  a  way 
that  millions  of  Americans  find  enter¬ 
taining  and  understandable. 

LIFE  also  makes  it  a  policy  to  report 
notable  happenings  in  the  field  of  medi¬ 
cine:  LIFE  takes  its  readers  behind  the 
scenes  to  show  such  subjects  as  cancer 
research,  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis, 
experiments  with  sex  hormones  —  gives 
its  readers  word-and-picture  accounts 
that  are  simple  and  understandable,  yet 
as  accurate  as  medical  textbooks. 

LIFE  applies  this  same  constructive  and 
informative  journalism  to  other  fields 
of  science  . .  .  anthropology,  archaeology, 
botany,  entomology.  LIFE  makes  news¬ 
worthy  material  of  these  usually  ponder¬ 


FROM  LIFE  S  ARTICLE  ON  AMERICAN  ART 


ous  subjects,  and  presents  this  material 
in  a  way  that  not  only  informs  but  enter¬ 
tains.  And  LIFE'S  readers  ask  for  more. 
Similarly,  LIFE  finds  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  warmly  receptive  to  its  interpretation 
of  outstanding  work  in  the  world  of  art 
—no  magazine  of  wide  circulation  has 
reproduced  so  many  of  the  great  paint¬ 
ings  in  full  color  of  the  last  seven  cen¬ 
turies.  No  other  magazine  has  ever 
done  so  much  to  introduce  to  Americans 
the  vigor  and  beauty  of  their  own  con¬ 
temporary  art. 

Thus,  the  reader  of  LIFE,  as  an  intelligent 
adult,  is  kept  abreast  of  the  world  he 
lives  in— its  art.  science,  medicine,  its 
cultural  progress.  LIFE’S  camera,  an  “eye 
with  a  brain,”  shows  him  things  as  spec¬ 
tacular  as  man-made  lightning  . . .  things 


LIFE  REPORTS  SCIENTIFIC  SEED  BREEDING 


as  earthy  as  the  patient  breeding  of  a 
better  ear  of  corn  .  .  .  things  as  aesthetic 
as  great  moments  in  the  theatre.  And 
life’s  new  kind  of  journalism  illuminates 
their  significance  .  .  .  reveals  their  mean¬ 
ing  and  importance. 


ARCHAEOLOGY  FROM  LIFE 


The  way  LIFE  has  dealt  with  these 
things,  usually  considered  over  the  heads 
of  average  people,  is  typical  of  LIFE’S 
handling  of  other  significant  events,  prob¬ 
lems,  and  personalities.  LIFE  has  treated 
the  American  public  as  a  public  with  in¬ 
telligence  and  taste. 

And  because  the  American  public  has 
responded  so  enthusiastically,  LIFE,  with 
an  unforced  circulation  of  2,200,000.  not 
only  has  become  the  greatest  success  in 
all  publishing  history-but,  in  two  short 
years,  has  definitely  established  itself  as 
the  most  potent  editorial  force  in 
America! 


And  then  Junior  sees  the  electric 
train  he  wants  in  the  paper  Dad  is 
reading.  From  this,  Mother  gets  the 
happy  idea.  Why  not  do  their  Christ¬ 
mas  shopping  through  the  ads  in  the 
Detroit  News?  After  which  sensible 
solution,  we  left.  But  not  before  the 
News  had  given  us  a  little  selling  talk 
paper  a  lasting  institutional  goodwill  on  the  last  page. 

of  material  worth  often  beyond  reck-  A  sprightly,  readable  piece  of  copy, 
oning.  this  skit,  neatly  done  up  in  bright 

Such  a  service,  useful  and  worthy,  Christmas  colors,  green  and  silver  and 
is  the  used  toy  drive  put  on  every  red.  The  one  thing  that  gives  us 
Christmas  by  the  Buffalo  Courier-  pause,  though,  is  a  little  card  explain- 
Express.  Started  nine  years  ago  as  an  ing  that  this  is  “one  of  100  broadcasts 
incidental  part  of  the  paper’s  promo-  over  WWJ,  Detroit,  in  the  interest  of 
tional  program,  the  drive  has  become  advertising.”  Reading  something  that 
a  full-time  activity.  It  employs  four  we  know  has  already  sparkled  over 
toy-rnsJcers  the  year  around,  and  30  the  air  takes  just  a  little  of  the  sparkle 
for  six  months  of  the  year.  out  of  it,  for  us  at  least.  Must  printed 

Last  year  more  than  25,000  persons  promotion  borrow  from  radio  to  be  as 
answered  the  appeal  for  discarded  readable  as  Ais.  Come,  ^cn,  there  3 
playthings  and  31,000  homes  received  ^  challenge  in  this  somewhere, 
toys.  The  toys  are  delivered  in  un-  _____ 
marked  trucks  and  bear  a  simple  NNPA  Appointment 
Christmas  greeting.  Nowhere  does  APPOINTMENT  of  Raoul  Blumberg, 
the  name  of  the  Courier -Express  ap-  promotion  manager  of  the  Washing- 
pear.  ton  Post,  as  chairman  of  the  member- 

Funds  for  the  toy  campaign  come  ship  committee  of  the  National  News- 
mostly  from  the  Golden  Gloves  tourna-  paper  Promotion  Association  has  been 
ment  sponsored  annually  by  the  announced  by  Ken  Mason,  president. 
Courier-Express,  and  from  other  athle-  Mr.  Blumberg  succeeds  Don  Me  Wain, 
tic  events,  some  sponsored  jointly  with  who  has  left  his  post  as  promotion 
the  Buffalo  Everting  News, 


NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
REVIEW 

By  T.  S.  mVIN 


Beginning  Jan.  1,  the  New  Yorl, 
Times  will  have  its  own  business  of¬ 
fices  in  Chicago,  Boston  and  Detroi; 
to  serve  advei 
agencies. 

Michigan  Ave. 


The  Chicago  office,  230  K 
will  be  in  charge  ol 
John  P.  Cunningham  who  has  beer 
with  the  national  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Times  for  several  years 
Associated  with  him  will  be  Frederick 
Lamb  and  George  Keim.  The  Detroi 
office.  General  Motors  Building,  wil 
be  in  charge  of  F.  B.  Etter.  Associated 
with  him  will  be  William  Nason.  The 
Boston  office,  Boston  Globe  building 
will  be  in  charge  of  Frank  B.  Heanue 
John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  will  continue 
to  represent  the  Times  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

CONNOLLY  LUNCHEON 

The  newly  appointed  Minister  to 
Washington  from  the  Irish  Free  State, 
the  Hon.  Robert  Brennan,  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  Dec.  8  at 
the  Warwick  Hotel,  New  York,  given 
by  J.  V.  Connolly,  general  manager. 
Hearst  Newspapers.  Mr.  Brennan  is  e 
former  newspaper  man  who  was  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Dublin  Irish  Press, 
founded  by  President  Eamon  de 
Valera.  TTie  guests  were  mostly 


Statistics 

TO  promotion  departments  plagued  by 
constant  calls  for  information  about 
“How  much  paper  does  the  Bugle 
use?”  or  “How  many  papers  can  your 
presses  print?”  we  commend  a  recent 
page  advertisement  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.  It  is  headed,  “For  Inquirer 


FOR  INQUIRER  READERS  I 
WHO  LIKE  STATISTICS 


uujjunj  Mj  UK  limy  iuk  uis,  which  manager  of  the  Louisville  Courier-  -  - ,  °  — 

uses  its  revenue  from  these  events  for  Journal  to  do  editorial  work  for  that  newspaper  workers, 
its  Fifty  Neediest  Families  fxmd.  paper.  RFQTTMFQ  QTl 

Some  time  ago.  Promotion  Manager  Walton  Fort,  promotion  manager  of  ntiOUlViriO  OU 
James  C.  Kennedy  was  warned  that  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Times,  has  The  Cordale  (Ga 
the  toy  supply  must  one  day  reach  the  joined  the  National  Newspaper  Pro-  tive  Dec.  4  resumec 
saturation  point.  It  hasn’t  yet.  “We’re  motion  Association.  Sunday  edition, 

getting  more  toys  every  year,”  he  says.  - 

^  great  was  the  respond  this  year  *  |iA  ^ 


IW  yfcilihtpiiii 


Readers  Who  Like  Statistics.”  With- _ ^ _  _ _ _ ^ _ _ 

out  further  ado,  the  copy  sails  right  that  the  appeal  was  confined  to  the 
into  a  recital  of  all  the  statistical  in-  Courier  -  Express’  Sunday  editions 
formation  about  the  paper  inquiring  only — and  even  then  the  switchboards 
readers  always  want  to  know.  It  ends  were  jammed  with  calls  from  people 
with  the  note  that  visitors  are  always  wanting  to  help, 
welcome,  a  guide  conducts  regular 

tours  through  the  building.  The  page  Christmas  in  Detroit 
is  neatly  decorated  with  a  sketch  of 
the  Inquirer  tower  and  photomontages 
made  up  of  shots  taken  here  and  there 
through  the  Inquirer  plant.  It  all 
works  up  into  a  fine  institutional  ad¬ 
vertisement;  figures  are  always  im¬ 
pressive. 

From  the  Inquirer  also  comes  an 
oversize  mailing  piece  about  the  “12 
women  who  help  make  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  a  great  newspaper 
.  .  .  and  a  great  advertising  medium.” 

A  page  is  devoted  to  each  of  the  paper’s 
featured  women  contributors.  Photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  women  are  used  and 
facsimilies  of  their  feature  columns 
against  a  background  of  the  woman’s 
page.  An  effective  piece,  with  well- 
written  and  persuasive  copy. 

Circus-lation 

FROM  DOWN  Cape  Cod  way  comes 
a  neat  little  self-mailer  full  of  good 
humor  and  good  sense.  It’s  from  the 
Falmouth  (Mass.)  Enterprise,  a  week¬ 
ly  that  apparently,  to  judge  from  this 
promotion,  lives  up  to  its  name.  You 
get  a  chuckle  from  the  very  start — a 
sly  Cape  Cod  yarn  appears  on  the 
cover.  And  inside  you  get  a  sound 
argument  about  circulation  versus 
circus-lation.  Circulation  is,  in  this 
argument,  a  measure  of  reader  inter¬ 
est;  circus-lation  a  mere  measure  of 
bulk.  Reader  interest  is  what  pro¬ 
duces  returns  for  advertisers.  And 
reader  interest  is  what  you  get  from 
weeklies  like  the  Falmouth  Enter¬ 
prise,  weeklies  that  deal  in  only  one 
thing — local  news,  the  most  interesting 
of  all  news.  A  good  argument,  well 
told;  a  good  job,  well  done. 

Christmas  in  Buiialo 
THERE  SHOULD  BE  ROOM  in  every 
newspaper  promotion  program  for 
some  unselfish  community  service. 

Such  service  may  not  bring  immediate 
returns  in  increased  circulation  or  ad¬ 
vertising  linage.  But  it  builds  for  the 


spend  more 

^  '0  ihT~ 


•  The  Tribune  has  more  circulation, 
daily  and  Sunday,  than  any  other 
Chicago  newspaper. 

•  Advertisers  place  more  linage  in 
the  Tribune  than  in  any  other  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaper. 

(Tribune 


THE  BELL  SYNDICATE,  INC, 

henry  M.  SNEVILY,  manager  247  WEST  43rd  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


THREE  OUTSTANDING  BELL  FEATURES 
Toonerville  well  ell  tell  you 


Folks 

'  by  Fontaine  Fo>A  . 

Si 


One  of  America’s  Best  Known 
Cartoons 

FONTAINE  FOX  appeals  to  the  highest  type 
reader  who  has  the  ability  to  buy  the  products 
advertised  in  your  paper. 

Keats  Speed,  managing  editor  of  The  New  York 
Sun,  considers  it  the  outstanding  comic  cartoon. 

Fox  has  been  published  in  The  Sun  for  23  years. 

There  is  humor  in  his  drawings  as  well  as  in  the 
balloons. 

MORE  THAN  262  PAPERS  NOW  USING 
FONTAINE  FOX 

Available  in  the  following  sizes: 

daily — 2^4  or  3  column  mats. 

SUNDAY — Full  page,  half  page  and  tabloid  in  colors  or  black  only. 


UP-TO 

DATE! 

FUNNIER 

THAN 

EVER! 


HUMOROUS 

COMMENTS 


TIMELY 

STORIES 


BOB  BURNS 

OLTST.ANDING  MOVIE  AND  RADIO  STAR 

If  its  a  laugh  you  want,  this  is  the  feature  for  your  paper. 
A  few  of  the  170  papers  now  using  BOB  BURNS 

New  York  Post — Philadelphia  Record — St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch — Kansas  City  Star — Washington  Post — Oklahoma 
City  Times — Oakland  Tribune — Atlanta  Journal — Houston 
Chronicle — Louisville  Courier  Journal. 

The  new  series  will  be  released  Dec.  26,  19.38 

If  open  in  your  territory  wire  collect. 


BACHELOR 

GIRLS 


FRANK  ELLIS 

(The  Ziegfeld  of  Cartoonists) 

Glamour  —  Beauty  — 
Humor-  -Continuity 

This  new  strip  features 
MARY  and  PEACHES,  a  pair 
of  exciting,  daring  young 
misses  as  refreshing  as  a 
morning  shower.  They  are 
undoubtedly  the  most  gorge¬ 
ous  girls  in  the  comic  held. 


Available  in  both  five  and 
six  column  sizes. 


WIRE  OR  WRITE  TODAY  TO  RESERVE  YOUR  TERRITORY 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


E  D  I 


WORDS  OF  WISDOM 

\VK  (^I'OTE  fnmi  a  rwent  broadcast  of  .  J 
(’aincron  on  the  Ford  Sunday  evening  hour: 
"Business  is  not  coining  back  until  he  [the  busi¬ 
ness  man]  goes  out  and  brings  it  back  in  pieces, 
bit  by  bit.  Trying  some  other  way — relying  on 
'drives.'  relying  on  panicky  and  hysterical  adver¬ 
tising.  trusting  that  curious  magical  thing  called 
'the  upturn,’  are  simply  ways  of  putting  hurdle.s 
iR'twi'en  himst'lf  and  the  job  that  he  eventually 
must  tlo  because  only  he  can  do  it.” 

That  goes,  in  its  fumlamentals,  for  every  busi¬ 
ness  man  from  Henry  Ford  down  to  the  corner 
<andy  store  keei>er.  The  most  that  government 
<-an  be  ex|>ecte<l  to  «lo  is  to  prov'ide  an  open  field 
and  even  opjKirtunities.  When  more  is  demanded, 
the  machinery  of  <-ommerce  stutters  and  stojis. 
When  business  men  hunker  down,  de<'ide  that 
there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  sell  until  Congress 
.idjourns.  a  new  President  is  elected,  the  .summer 
i>  over,  the  winter  is  colder.  Wall  Street  perks  up, 
they  are  using  su|HTstition  in.stead  of  the  sense 
<i(m1  gave  them. 

I..ong  liefore  the  New  Deal,  we  .said  in  these 
4-ohimns  that  the  key  to  recovery  of  jiro.sjKTity 
was  tlie  recovery  of  faith  in  them.selves  and  in 
tlie  country  by  busine.ss  men.  We  didn’t  get  much 
of  that.  We  did  get  a  jihony  recovery  in  which 
the  attempt  was  made  to  have  laws  and  subsidies 
replace  brains  and  energy.  Naturally,  it  failed. 
.Many  new  laws  were  knocked  out.  The  subsidies 
will  eventually  .stop  because  we  can’t  afford  them. 

Ix*t’s  have  government  jHilice  the  ways  of  busi¬ 
ne.ss  and  the  relations  of  industry,  within  rea.son. 
I.,et’s  have  with  it  a  re.surgence  of  the  ingenuity, 
sMiergy  and  intellect  that  built  this  nation,  and 
would  have  built  it  regardless  of  the  chicanery 
that  put  bu.siness  into  disrepute  and  made  busi¬ 
ness  men  ashamed  of  their  calling.  Most  of  them 
iitHHl  not  be.  They  |>erform  a  national  function, 
the  lack  of  which  in  sufficient  ipiantity  is  our 
most  tragic  is-onomic  factor. 

PAUL  Y.  ANDERSON 

P.VIIL  .\NI)ERSDN’S  tragic  tleath  strikes  a  note 
of  more  than  jx'rfunctory  .sadne.ss  for  hundreds 
of  newspaiiermen  who  never  knew  him  |H*r.sonally, 
as  well  as  to  the  wide  circle  of  friends  he  had  in 
journalistic  and  official  Washington.  He  was  only 
t.i,  but  he  had  lK*en  nationally  noted  for  more 
than  years,  the  beau  ideal  of  many  a  young 
rejKirter,  known  for  his  keen  writing  and  his  fear¬ 
less  tackling  of  topics  that  had  not  yet  reached 
the  news  ways. 

He  was  a  fine  product  of  the  Bovard  school  on 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Acute,  ungullible, 
and  tireless  on  the  trail  of  exclusive  news,  he  was 
for  many  years  one  of  the  crack  editorial  staffers 
who  have  kept  Jo.seph  Pulitzer’s  first  journali.stic 
success  in  the  front  rank  of  .Vmerican  newsi)apers. 
He  won  a  Pulitzer  prize  once,  and  could  well  have 
Ix-en  awarder!  several  others.  F'rir  the  past  year 
his  distingui.shed  corre.sjKUidence  had  apjieared  in 
the  St.  Louis  Star-Times. 

.Anderson  really  “wrote  as  he  jilea.sed.”  He  had 
no  sacred  cows.  .V  great  journalist,  he  had  the 
Iraditional  contemnt  for  the  bu.siness  .side  of 
new  spa|M‘r.s.  Washington  stories  tell  of  him  as  on«‘ 
of  a  group  of  new.spaiK'rmen,  ardent  guild  mem- 
liers,  enthu.siastic  for  the  New  Deal,  who  gave 
(leneral  John.son  a  lot  of  the  ammunition  he  used 
against  new.spajiers  in  the  NR.V  code  fight.  He 
was  a  man  of  inten.se,  zealous  enthu.siasm.s,  with 
small  talent  for  relaxation.  It  is  probable  that,  at 
15,  he  found  himself  burned  out,  physically  and 
spiritually,  with  everything  done  that  he  found 
worth  doing.  Peace  to  his  a.shes. 


I  A  L 


Yet  the  children  of  lh>  people  »ay,  The  way  of  the 
Lord  is  not  equal:  but  as  for  them  their  way  is  not 
equal.  Ezekiel  XXXIIl;  17. 


ANOTHER  STRIKE 

ELEVEN  MONTHS  .\(10,  the  .American  New.s- 

paper  (iuild  .signcil  a  contract  with  the  ('hi- 
cuyo  Herald  Examiner  and  the  Chicayo  .imeri- 
euu.  The  pact  was  concluded  niuler  the  guns  of 
a  .strike  vote  by  the  guild,  and  it  included  a  pro- 
vi.sion  that  the  guild  called  "job  sifurity.''  Its 
intent  was  to  freeze  the  jobs  tif  employes  then 
on  the  payroll,  regardless  of  changes  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  .situation  of  the  new.spa|K*rs  during  the  term 
of  the  contract.  .\t  that  time  we  asked  the  guild 
rejiresentative  who  had  engiiuvred  the  contract 
what  the  guild  would  ilo  if  the  pajH*r.s’  .situation 
coniiK'lled  staff  reduction.  We  received  no  answer. 

The  answer  conies  this  week  in  a  guild  .strike 
against  Inith  jm|H*rs.  Their  economic  .situation 
has  changed  in  the  year,  not  for  the  Ix-tter.  Man 
agement  ami  |M)licie.s  of  ojH'ration  have  also 
changed.  Juri.sdiction  of  the  guild  has  Ik-cii  chal¬ 
lenged  by  .\.  F'.  of  L.  organizations,  and  the  guild 
has  referred  the  jurisdictional  (juestion  to  the 
Labor  Relations  Board.  No  decision  has  yet  been 
rendered. 

Management  of  the  new.spajK'rs  made  staff  re¬ 
ductions  which  it  regarded  as  vital.  The  guild 
c  hallenged  thc.st‘  reductions  as  a  violation  of  the 
contract.  Management  held  that,  pending  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  jurisdictional  di.spute,  it  could  not 
Ic-gally  negotiate  on  this  or  any  other  question 
with  the  guild.  .V  strike  vote  and  then  a  strike 
ensued.  Management  dwlares  that  the  guild’s 
strike,  against  a  contract  binding  until  Jan.  ^0, 
Icrc-aks  that  contract. 

We  do  not  intend  to  comment  cjii  the.se  i.ssues, 
since  the  new  as[HH‘t  of  the  case  will  probably 
c-ome  l)efore  the  Lalmr  Board  for  judgment.  We 
merely  jKiint  out  the  futility  of  any  lalxir  agree¬ 
ment  which  provides  no  safety  factor,  nor  for  the 
proiiqit  and  fair  adjustment  of  any  dispute  which 
may  ari.se  from  unfore.seen  conditions.  No  wage 
contract  is  endowcnl  with  the  power  of  Jo.shua  in 
our  pre.sent  economic  .set-ujj;  tho.sc*  which  pur|K)rt 
to  freeze  jobs  are  deceptions  to  which  publishers 
and  guild  negotiations  are  ecpially  )>arty. 

DUTY  ON  NEWSPRINT 

rilE  REC'l’RRENT  confusion  over  what  news¬ 
print  is  entitled  to  free  custcmis  entry  and 
what  must  jiay  duty  has  ari.sen  again.  Twci  ship¬ 
ments  have  lieen  held  at  the  Canadian  Ixirder  lie- 
cause  their  sizes  do  not  conform  to  that  pre- 
•scrilH'd  in  the  tariff  act  of  19.‘}0 — an  arbitrary 
limitation  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  jnirjMi.se 
for  which  the  pa|H*r  is  u.sed. 

The  rolls  which  are  stopjH'd  at  Rouses  Point 
and  at  Detroit  are  of  .sizes  not  in  general  u.se 
when  the  tariff  was  enacted.  They  have  Ihrui 
de.signed  for  new.spaiKT  purjM).ses  which  were  not 
then  common,  but  which  are  just  as  u.seful  and 
v[tal  to  .\merican  journalism  as  tho.se  which  can 
1m‘  printed  on  the  jire.scribed  duty-free  size.  The 
Congress  evidently  wisheil  that  paper  for  the  u.se 
of  newspaiiers  .should  lie  admitted  duty  free  in 
lO.SO.  No  Congress  has  since  voted  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  Why  not,  then,  define  duty-free  news¬ 
print  simply  as  “paper  upon  w'hich  new.spapers 
are  to  be  printed,”  without  regard  to  size,  color, 
weight,  or  other  changeable  characteristics? 


ANENT  44  HOURS 

R.W.MOND  CL.VPPER  came  to  work  last  Sat¬ 
urday  (we  giie.ss  at  the  <lay)  and  found  this 
note  on  his  desk  at  the  Washington  ollice  of 
I’nitcd  Features: 

“.\1I  iHTsons  oil  the  pavroll  are  a>ke<l  to  jilaec  lliem- 
selves  oil  working  .schedules  of  K(  hours  a  week  aud 
are  hereby  iiolitieil  that  no  one  innsi  work  in  excess  of 
4t  hours  iH-r  wi-ek  williout  express  permission.  When¬ 
ever  iKTinission  is  granlisl  and  an  employe  does  work 
in  excess  of  tt  hours,  he  must  reimrl  to  .Mrs.  .leffrits 
tlie  extent  of  such  work,  not  later  than  Monday  fol¬ 
lowing  the  wei‘k  in  which  he  workist  overtime." 

So  his  column  for  Dec.  liccamc  his  work  re- 
|K)rt  of  the  previous  w»*ck.  He  writes  alanit  1.000 
wonls  a  day,  finishing  it  in  giKnl  time  for  dispatch 
to  his  pajK'rs,  and  u.siially  d<H‘.s  the  writing  in  one 
to  two  hours.  The  a<-tual  time  at  the  desk,  he 
found,  adiled  up  to  10  or  H  hours  for  the 
w  t'ek. 

Neither  he  nor  anyone  else  can  compute  the 
lime  he  s|HMit  telephoning  frieiuls  with  news  under 
their  hats,  lifting  a  gos.sipy  highball,  hobnohhiii;; 
with  the  great  at  tea  or  cocktails,  writing  letters, 
listening  to  Indlyachers,  helping  job-hunters,  and 
the  million  assorted  chores  that  fall  to  a  by-line 
writer.  He  admits  his  inability  to  figure  which 
is  wiirk  and  whirdi  jday,  adding  "they  are  nnicli 
the  .same  in  this  bu.siness.” 

So.  he'll  take  an  O.K.  on  40  hours  flat,  and 
promises  to  "lie  like  Hell  to  get  you  out  of  it,” 
ii  one  of  Elmer  .\udrew.s’  investigators  tries  to 
collect  $10,000  because  Clapper  didn't  get  his 
overtime.  It  is  laughable,  of  <-our.se,  that  the  wage 
and  hour  law  shouhl  apply,  even  in  tlu-ory,  to  the 
work  of  Raymond  Clap|HT.  It  is  a  .serious  matter 
to  new  .spa|HTmen  not  .so  distinguished,  and  to 
their  employers,  but  for  many  of  them,  the  faeU 
recited  by  ClaiqK'r  will  apply.  They  jmt  in  the 
hours,  but  how  much  in  actual  laljor  and  how 
much  in  .senii-s<K-ial  contact,  who  can  determiner 
.\nd  w  ho  knows  which  ty|H*  of  hour  is  more  pro¬ 
ductive?  A  rule  of  rea.son  will  have  to  be  found 
which  will  not  heilge  with  arbitrary  limitation.' 
the  pursuit  of  news,  which  knows  neither  clock 
nor  calendar. 


DRY  STATISTICS 

WIDELY  BCBLISHED  reports  of  a  resurgence 
of  prohibition  .sentiment  in  the  United  States 
are  challenged  by  Rolx'rt  Barry,  former  Wash¬ 
ington  corresjxmdent,  now  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  National  Distillers’  Products  Cor- 
ixiration.  Claims  of  inijxirtant  "dry”  victories  in 
the  November  elec-tions  were  analyzed  by  Mr 
Barry  in  a  siK'ech  last  week  liefore  the  Society  ol 
Restaurateurs  in  New  York.  .Ygainst  the  pub¬ 
lished  reiKirt  that  :i()  upstate  New  York  towns  had 
gone  “dry”  in  their  referenda,  Mr.  Barry  finch 
lliat  of  15  towns  w  hich  had  previously  been  "wet, 
1;!  voted  to  stay  that  way.  Of  .‘JO,  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  had  jiartial  or  complete  jirohibition,  sh) 
voted  for  no  change,  while  10  voted  for  the  sale ' 
of  liijuor.  One  town  which  had  jireviously  voteil 
"wet”  reiK'ated  that  verdict. 

Similar  di.screpancies  lx?tween  fact  and  truth 
apfx'ar  in  his  analy.scs  of  other  state  votes,  but 
Mr.  Barry  d(x*s  not  deny  the  ix:ril  to  his  industr}’ 
if  it  |x*rmits  uncontrolled  abuses.  He  counseled 
that  the  support  of  the  small  city  newspaixTs  lie 
.sought  in  a  caniiiaign  for  strict  enforcement  of 
liquor  laws,  because  it  is  in  these  communities, 
rather  than  in  large  cities,  that  public  sentiment 
reacts  most  quickly  and  heartily  against  a  de¬ 
moralizing  li(]uor  traffic. 

Sumptuary  laws  and  taxes  mask  and  inteu.sifv- 
but  don’t  cure,  evils  arising  from  liquor,  .^lod 
editing  and  accurate  reporting  can  keep  this 
bu.siness  clean  better  than  a  dozen  Volstead 
acts. 
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PERSONAL 

mention 


JONATHAN  DANIELS,  editor,  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  &  Observer,  recently 
was  awarded  the  Mayflower  Cup  for 
writing  the  best 
North  Carolina 
book  of  the 
year,  “A  South- 
e  n  e  r  Discovers 
The  South.”  He 
was  the  first  edi¬ 
tor  in  the  state 
ever  to  receive 
the  award,  made 
by  the  North 
Carolina  Lit¬ 
erary  and  His¬ 
torical  Commis- 
Jonathan  Daniels  sion. 

Harry  J.  Grant, 
Milwaukee  Journal  president,  is  in  a 
Milwaukee  hospital,  recovering  from 
a  minor  operation. 

Theodore  W.  Noyes,  80-year-old 
editor  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star,  has  been  re-elected  president  of 
the  Association  of  Oldest  Inhabitants 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  has 
entered  upon  his  32nd  one-year  term 
of  office. 

J.  C.  Seacrest,  publisher,  Lincoln 
Nebraska  State  Jourrr.l,  who  has  been 
seriously  ill,  is  now  reporting  to  the 
office  for  about  three  hours  work 
daily.  Mr.  Seacrest  was  in  the  lios- 
pital  for  some  time  and  at  one  stage 
of  his  illness  lost  his  voice. 

George  B.  Dolliver,  publisher, 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Moon-Journal, 
received  a  high  Masonic  honor  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Dec.  2  when  he 
was  elected  Reigning  Sovereign  of  St 
Vincent  Conclave,  Red  Cross  of  Con¬ 
stantine.  Mr.  Dolliver  is  a  past 
Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Michigan  Masonry. 

Sevellon  Brown,  editor.  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin, 
took  part  in  the  discussion  of  “public 
opinion  and  government”  at  the  open¬ 
ing  general  session  of  the  44th  an¬ 
nual  conference  of  the  National  Mu¬ 
nicipal  League  Dec.  1  in  Baltimore. 

W.  Guy  Tetrick,  publisher,  Clarks¬ 
burg  (W.  Va.)  Exponent  and  Tele¬ 
gram  was  re-elected  president  of  the 
West  Virginia  Publishers’  Assn.,  at 
its  annual  meeting  Dec.  1  at  Charles¬ 
ton.  Other  offices  and  directors  were 
re-elected.  C.  T.  McHenry,  business 
manager,  Morgantoion  Dominion- 
News  and  Post  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  succeeding  R.  S. 
Reid,  retired. 

J.  O.  Hayes,  publisher,  San  Jose 
(Cal.)  Mercury-Herald,  who  is  80 
years  old,  scored  a  hole-in-one  on  a 
150-yard  hole  in  playing  the  San  Jose 
Country  Club  course  Nov.  30. 

JS  Gray,  publisher,  Monroe  (Mich.) 
Evening  News,  has  been  elected  a 
vice-president  of  the  Southeastern 
Michigan  Tourist  and  Publicity  Assn. 

Ralph  McGill,  executive  editor, 
Atlanta  Constitution,  has  been  unani¬ 
mously  elected  to  membership  in  the 
Ten  Club  to  succeed  the  late  Francis 
W.  Clarke. 

James  Young,  publisher,  Japan  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  and  manager  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  Bureau  in 
Toyko,  spoke  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Rotary  club  Nov.  30. 

W.  R.  Keyser,  editor,  Welch 
(W.  Va.)  Daily  News,  who  conducts 
a  daily  column  on  West  Virginia 
wildlife,  recently  won  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Sports  Writers’  Assn,  award  of 
fh®  department  contributing 
the  most  to  conservation  during  the 
year. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Dwight,  editor  and 
publisher,  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Tmn- 


S(  ript-Telegrani,  has  been  elected  a 
director  of  the  Holyoke  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

J.  M.  McClelland,  publisher,  Long¬ 
view  (Wash.)  Daily  News  and  Mrs. 
McClelland,  who  are  now  touring  Eu¬ 
rope,  plan  to  spend  Christmas  in 
Rome.  Mr.  McClelland  is  writing  ar¬ 
ticles  on  his  European  observations 
for  the  News  and  other  Northwest 
dailies.  They  plan  to  return  early  in 
1939. 

Byron  J.  Lewis,  editor,  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News  recently 
addressed  a  dinner  meeting  of  Trin¬ 
ity  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  mem¬ 
bers  there. 

Carter  Glass,  Jr.,  editor,  Lyyichburg 
(Va.)  Daily  Advance,  is  among  de¬ 
partment  editors  and  co-editors  for 
the  American  Air  Mail  Society’s  new 
catalogue  of  air  mail  covers  and 
stamps  to  be  issued  soon. 


FOLKS  WORTH  | 

KNOWING _ I 

IN  a  recent  book  review  of  “This  Man 

LaGuardia,”  which  was  co-authored 
by  the  subiect  of  this  article,  the  I 
New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  said, 

“Lowell  M.  Lim- 
pus  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News 
is  one  of  the 
ablest  reporters 
in  the  city;  an 
ardent  student  of 
politics  as  well 
as  a  participant 
in  it  occasionally 
on  behalf  of  the 
newspai)er  which 
employs  him.” 

That  statement 


Lowell  M.  Limpus 


In  The  Business  Office 

LEE  A.  WHITE,  director  of  public 

relations,  Detroit  News,  in  a  speech 
before  the  Great  Lakes  Regional  Con¬ 
ference  on  Adult  Education  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  Dec.  2  declared  the 
press  of  America  ranked  with  the 
schools  and  above  libraries  as  an 
educator. 

Dr.  Luther  A.  Harr,  Philadelphia 
city  treasurer  and  treasurer  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record,  in  an  address  before 
the  Institute  of  Human  Relations  in 
Philadelphia  this  week,  sounded  a 
warning  that  America  is  in  line  for 
an  era  of  foreign  propaganda.  Dr. 
Harr  said  that  foreign  governments 
are  spending  vast  sums  of  money  in 
the  United  States  and  that  many  are 
employing  commercial  advertisers  and 
press  agents  to  disseminate  propa¬ 
ganda. 

Guy  Vaughan,  Jr.,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Herald- Journal,  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Spartanburg  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  1939.  Win¬ 
field  Brown  and  L.  W.  Hampton  of 
the  Herald-Joumal  advertising  staff 
have  been  elected  directors. 

Louise  A.  Weil,  Jr.,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  joint 
board  of  directors  of  Blodgett  Home 
for  Children  and  the  Michigan  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Aid  Society. 

E.  J.  Newland,  resigned  recently  .'.s 
business  manager  of  Frederick  (Okla.) 
Leader  to  become  an  accountant  with 
the  Oklahoma  department  of  labor  in 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


brought  up-to-date  a  newspaper 
career  which  has  wound  its  way 
through  Indiana,  Oklahoma,  Colorado, 
New  Jersey,  Paris,  France,  and  winds 
up  with  Mr.  Limpus  as  night  city 
editor  of  the  News.  Mr.  Limpus  is 
one  of  the  “old  timers”  who  grew  up 
with  the  News,  having  joined  it  in 
1922.  Now,  at  41,  he  looks  back  at  a 
career  that  includes  shoe-clerking, 
and  working  as  machinist,  cow-hand, 
school  teacher,  and  soldier. 

Born  in  Indiana  in  1897,  reared  in 
Oklahoma,  he  was  graduated  from 
McAlester  High  School  and  South¬ 
eastern  College  in  Durant,  Okla. 
Emerging  from  the  World  War  he  be¬ 
came  managing  editor  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  Journal,  which  brought 
him  into  newspaper  work  in  the  East. 
On  the  News,  he  has  served  as  Sunday 
editor,  picture  editor,  make-up  editor 
— and,  three  times — as  night  city 
editor.  Recently,  he  has  been  writing 
politics.  Between  times  he  writes 
books  and  magazine  articles.  He  is  a 
reserve  officer  in  the  Army.  His  wife, 
the  former  Anne  Middleton  Aitken,  is 
a  prominent  educator  and  author. 

Mr.  Limpus  rides  a  military  hobby 
energetically  and  admits  he  is  “a 
fanatic  on  the  subject  of  general  pre¬ 
paredness”  He  resigned  from  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  following 
it.*^  endorsement  of  a  pacifist  program. 

He  is  six  feet  tall,  weighs  200 
pounds,  and  sports  a  short-clipped 
beard  and  moustache,  both  flecked 
with  grey.  The  first,  which  he  affec¬ 
tionately  terms  “the  beaver  like 
Grandpa  Limpus  wore,”  he  grew  by 
accident  on  vacation  one  summer  four 
years  ago,  and  he  has  worn  it  since. 
He  is  the  only  member  on  the  News 
editorial  staff  with  a  Van  Dyke. 


JOE  PALOOKA 

By  Ham  Fisher 


The  most  widely  sold  comic  strip  of  all  time. 

The  popular  and  lovable  Palooka  is  so  widely 
“booked,”  there  are  only  a  few  small  cities  left  in 
which  he  is  still  free  to  accept  “engagements.” 

If  your  territory  is  still  open,  you  had  better  act  fast. 
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Tarzan 


riicrc  s  a  power  back  of  T.4RZAN 
that  hits  hard.  prc<  isi»»n  that  hits 

llOIIH*. 

Primitive  fighting,  elemental  love, 

'  glaim»rous  setting  and  chilling 
menace  all  of  these  in  the  daily 
strip  and  color  page  hy  Edgar 
Rice  Biirrmighs  stir  the  heart, 
quicken  the  pulse  «»f  all  the  world. 

TARZ.VIN  this  week  is  hitting  the 
IT  million  mark  in  circulation, 
and  shooting  higlnu'.  For  more 
j  and  more  newspafiers  are  fiinling 
,  the  feature's  hetirock  appeal  a 
I  base  u[»on  which  circulation  once 
I  built  stays  built. 

I  T.ARZ  AN — both  strip  and  page— 
'  may  be  ha«l  in  any  format  to  suit 
your  needs.  We  will  be  glad  to 
send  samples. 
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continued  from  page  21 


the  unemployment  compensation  and 
placement  division. 

Harvey  Hall,  classified  advertising 
manager,  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Sun  is  in 
a  hospital  recovering  from  an  opera¬ 
tion. 

Charles  R.  Alley,  formerly  classified 
manager  of  Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily 
News,  who  joined  the  Washington 
Herald  and  Times  classified  staff,  has 
been  named  manager  of  the  real  es¬ 
tate  division. 

Saul  Salkin,  for  five  years  with  the 
Hearst  publications  on  the  liquor 
classification,  and  later  sales  promo- 
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tion  manager  for  Standard  Food  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company,  liquor  wholesalers, 
has  joined  the  advertising  sales  staff 
of  Liquor  Publications,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  American  Wine  &  Liquor 
Journal,  Wine  &  Liquor  Retailer, 
Liquor  News,  and  the  Red  Book  Di¬ 
rectory. 

Edward  J.  McHugh  has  resigned  as 
advertising  manager  of  Greenfield 
(Mass.)  Recorder-Gazette  to  join  the 
commercial  department  of  Radio  sta¬ 
tion  WHAI,  Greenfield.  He  was  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Recorder- 
Gazette  for  18  years. 

Jack  Richey,  formerly  with  the 
Washington  Daily  News  display  staff 
has  joined  the  Washington  Herald  and 
Times  classified  staff. 

Dr.  Dario  de  Almeida  Magalhaes, 
managing  director,  Diarios  Associados, 
Ltd.,  of  Brazil,  was  guest  of  honor  at 
a  luncheon  at  the  Lawyers  Club.  New 
York,  Dec.  7. 

Dale  Karstaedt.  advertising  staff  of 
the  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal-Times,  was 
master  of  ceremonies  at  the  recent 
fourth  annual  Kiwanis  club  minstrel 
show  conducted  by  the  group  to  raise 
Christmas  funds  for  underprivileged 
children. 

John  W.  Pearce  formerly  of  the 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  was  recently  named 
local  and  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Greenville  (N.  C.)  News- 
Ledger. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


JAMES  A.  STUART,  Indianapolis 

Star  managing  editor,  is  recovering 
from  an  operation  at  St.  Vincent’s 
Hospital,  Indianapolis. 

Charles  G.  Duffy,  executive  city 
editor,  Washington  Herald  and  Times; 
Bernard  C.  Harter,  city  editor,  Wash- 
ii<gton  Daily  News;  I.  William  Hill, 
city  editor,  Washington  Star;  Howard 
Wentworth,  traffic  specialist,  Wash¬ 
ington  Post;  and  Robert  M.  Buck,  re¬ 
porter,  Washington  Daily  News,  have 
been  appointed  to  the  District  Traf¬ 
fic  Advisory  Council  by  Commissioner 
Melvin  C.  Hazen  in  recognition  of 
newspaper  participation  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  safety  drive. 

James  Allen  Southern,  city  editor. 
Independence  (Mo.)  Examiner  was 
both  reporter  and  rescuer  at  a  fire 
last  week  near  his  home.  Southern 
ran  into  a  blazing  house  and  carried 
out  his  invalid  aunt,  then  covered  the 
story. 

John  A.  O  Hearn,  city  editor,  Law¬ 
rence  (Mass.)  Eagle  and  Tribune,  has 
been  named  chairman  of  Associated 
Press  members  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island.  He  succeeded  John  J. 
Monaghan,  managing  editor,  Paw¬ 
tucket  (R.  I.)  Tunes. 

Lewis  Gannett,  book  critic.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  will  be  chair¬ 
man  of  the  second  of  six  Book  and 
Authors  luncheons,  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  Herald  Tribune  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Booksellers  Assn.,  to  be  held 
Dec.  13  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York. 

Irvin  Hurst,  political  writer,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  News  has  resigned  to  join 
the  secretarial  staff  of  Governor-elect 
Leon  C.  Philips  of  Oklahoma.  After 
eight  years  as  political  reporter  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Times,  Hurst  resigned 
in  May  to  make  an  unsuccessful  race 
for  auditor  of  state.  After  the  pri¬ 
mary,  he  joined  the  News  staff. 

Vern  Boxell,  former  city  editor,  is 
new  assistant  managing  editor,  In¬ 
dianapolis  Times. 

Theodore  Andrica,  nationalities  edi¬ 
tor,  Cleveland  Press,  who  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  a  trip  abroad,  is  now 
showing  pictures  of  his  annual  tour 
of  Central  Europe.  Mr.  Andrica 


spent  six  months  in  Germany,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Hungary,  Italy  and  Jugo¬ 
slavia.  The  unusual  all-color  pic¬ 
tures  are  available  to  civic  groups, 
nationality  groups  and  high  schools 
free  of  charge. 

Richard  Thornburg,  Columbus 
Scripps-Howard  Bureau  wire  chief 
for  the  last  five  years,  has  joined  the 
Scripps-Howard  Ohio  representatives 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  form¬ 
erly  with  the  Columbus  Citizen  and 
the  United  Press  in  Columbus.  Don 
Strouse,  former  editorial  writer  for 
the  defunct  Akron  Times-Press,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mr.  Thornburg. 

H.  C.  L.  Jackson,  Detroit  News 
columnist,  is  the  author  of  a  recently 
published  book,  “Grand  Circus  Park — 
U.  S.  W.,”  in  which  he  repeats  stories 
and  sketches  from  his  column  “Lis¬ 
tening  In  On  Detroit.” 

Frank  F.  Atwood,  capitol  reporter 
and  political  writer,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  who  recently  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  assistant  editor  at  Connecticut 
State  College,  was  guest  of  honor  Dec. 

3  at  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Bond, 
sponsored  by  the  Laurel  Club,  or¬ 
ganization  of  legislative  reporters  in 
the  state.  He  was  presented  a  watch. 

Dorothy  Todd  Foster,  of  Columbus 
Dispatch  staff,  president  of  Ohio  News¬ 
paper  Women’s  Assn.,  and  Editor  & 
Publisher  correspondent,  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Ohio  Advisory  Committee 
for  Women’s  Participation  in  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair.  Others  named 
were  Helen  N.  Allyn,  Cleveland  Press, 
and  Marian  B.  Reeder,  Athens  Mes¬ 
senger. 

Charles  H.  Campbell,  former  city 
editor  of  New  Orleans  Tribune,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  city  desk  of 
the  New  Orleans  Item.  Major  J.  W.  F. 
Moore,  telegraph  editor  of  the  Trib¬ 
une,  has  taken  over  the  morning  city 
desk. 

Harry  Montgomery,  Phoenix,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  AP  Arizona  bureau,  is 
recovering  from  an  illness  suffered 
since  September  when  complications 
followed  an  appendectomy. 

Rev.  Frederick  A.  Wilmot,  religious 
editor.  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and 
Evening  Bulletin  for  15  years,  has 
resigned  to  become  pastor  of  the  First 
Universalist  Church  at  Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

Arthur  McMahon,  of  Passaic  (N.  J.) 
Herald-Neics  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  New  Jersey  Scholastic 
Sports  Writers’  Assn.  Other  officers 
are  Frank  Fagan  of  the  Newark  Star- 
Eagle  and  Gene  Pinter  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Home  News.  William 
Horner  of  the  Morristown  Record  was 
re-elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Ferdinand  Browning,  Jr.,  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Charleston,  W. 
Va.,  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press 
to  the  Feature  Service  headquarters 
in  New  York.  Leo  Disher,  Jr.,  of 
the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Post  has  joined 
the  AP  Charleston,  W.  Va.  bureau. 

David  Neal  Johnson,  United  Press 
Bureau  manager,  Boise,  on  Dec.  1  was 
announced  as  Governor-Elect  C.  A. 
Bottolfsen’s  choice  for  private  secre¬ 
tary.  Johnson  is  expected  to  take 
over  his  duties  at  once.  His  successor 
has  not  been  named. 

Charles  Davis,  Sr.,  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  old  Rochester 
Journal  has  joined  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union  rewrite  staff.  His  son, 
Charles,  Jr.,  is  on  the  Times-Union 
sports  staff,  which  makes  two  father- 
son  combinations  there.  Don  Chase 
is  on  the  copy  desk  and  Don,  Jr.,  is  a 
copy  boy. 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Bullock,  women’s 
page  editor,  Wilmington  (Del.)  Jour- 
nal-Every  Evening,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Wilmington  Quota 
Club. 


Ekf.  L.  Warner,  Jr.,  sports  writer, 
Detroit  Free  Press,  and  Mrs.  Warner, 
are  the  parents  of  a  daughter,  Anne 
Katherine,  born  Dec.  5. 

Walter  R.  Hough,  veteran  news¬ 
paper  man  and  executive  secretary  of 
Mayor  Howard  W.  Jackson  of  Bdti- 
more,  was  unanimously  re-elected  I 
president  of  the  Baltimore  Press  Club  I 
for  the  11th  consecutive  year  at  its  | 
recent  annual  meeting.  The  club  for 
the  first  time  in  its  history  will  hold 
a  New  Year’s  Eve  party  at  Lehmann 
Hall. 


Wedding  Bells 


WILLIAM  FORTUNE,  publisher. 

Dunkirk  (Ind.)  News,  until  re¬ 
cently  reporter,  Indianapolis  Times, 
to  Miss  Jane  Hennessy  of  Indianap¬ 
olis,  at  Indianapolis,  Nov.  26. 

Lowell  Albert  Nye,  editor,  Liberty- 
ville  (Ill.)  Independent  Register,  to 
Miss  Armella  Elizabeth  Haines,  Ar¬ 
cadia,  Wis.,  Nov.  24  in  McHenry.  Ill, 

Oscar  J.  Curley,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Dubuque  (la.)  Telegraph-Her¬ 
ald,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Ann  Conway, 
Nov.  24  in  Chicago. 

Eleanor  McConway,  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Ledger  financial 
staff,  to  David  Harrison,  of  the  Ledger 
composing  room,  Nov.  30,  at  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Nathaniel  Fein,  of  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  art  department,  to  Miss  Lois 
Arnold,  Fuquay  Springs,  N.  C.,  Nov. 
22. 

William  F.  Healey,  of  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republican  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  to  Miss  Mary  F.  Hennessy. 
Nov.  26,  at  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Samuel  S.  Tyndall,  reporter,  In¬ 
dianapolis  Times,  to  Miss  Magdalena 
Fialho  of  Hewlett,  L.  I.,  at  Hewlett, 
Nov.  26. 

Nathan  Litman,  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Ledger  reporter,  to  Miss  Florence 
Sokolove,  Dec.  3,  at  Philadelphia. 


Special  Editions 


ORLANDO,  (Fla.)  Sentinel- Star,  Nov 

27,  136  pages,  featuring  tabloid 

“mail-away”  pictorial  section. 

Providence  (R.  I.)  Evening  Bulletin, 
Nov.  28,  Providence  Day  edition,  two 
sections,  60  pages. 

Quebec  (P.  Q.)  Chronicle-Tele¬ 

graph,  Nov.  26,  Quebec  Industrial  Op¬ 
portunities  Number,  32  pages  and 
cover,  magazine  style. 

Nacogdoches  (Tex.)  Daily  Sentinel, 
Nov.  30,  40-page  bicentennial  edition, 
commemorating  the  200  years  of  his- 
toi"y  of  this  town. 

Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union,  Nov. 

27,  Christmas  Prevue  number,  48 
pages. 

Cnkland  (Cal.)  Tribune,  Doc.  2. 
Christmas  shopping  edition,  60  pages. 

South  Haven  (Mich.)  Daily  Trib¬ 
une,  Nov.  30,  Christmas  Open  House 
Shopping  Edition,  8  pages. 

Carthage  (Mo.)  Evening  Press.  Nov.  t 
22,  Payroll  Edition,  32  pages,  4  sec¬ 
tions.  I 

Albany  (Ga.)  Herald,  Nov.  25,  An-  | 
r.ual  Christmas  Shopping  Number,  ^ 
46  pages. 

Lynn  (Mass.)  Item,  Nov.  30,  16- 
page  Shopping  Guide. 

Marshall  (Mich.)  Evening  Chron¬ 
icle,  Nov.  30,  Christmas  edition,  14 
pages. 

Albion  (Mich.)  Evening  Recorder, 
Dec.  1,  Christmas  edition,  14  pages. 

Syracuse  University  Daily  Orange 
this  week  a  special  32-page  annivers¬ 
ary  edition  in  commemoration  of  its 
35th  anniversary.  Chester  B.  Hansen, 
senior  in  the  School  of  Journalism,  is 
the  editor. 
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CONTEST 


^  hands  fashioning  all  the  problems 
connected  with  this  important  business  of 
conducting  a  newspaper,  are  far,  far  clev- 
erer  than  in  years  gone  by.  Difficult 
^  economic  times  have  brought  out  flashes 

of  genius . . .  better  ideas ...  a  more  highly  dramatic  form . 
And  the  significant  fact  persists  that  Contest-Winning 
exhibits  are  not  necessarily  the  product  of  Big  City,  high- 
pressure  creative  minds.  The  tiniest  newspaper  in  the 
smallest  village  may  have  on  its  staff  a  ofie  individual, 
with  a  smashing  fine  Idea.  Every  Jury  of  Awards  is 
impressed  by  this  astonishing  onward  march  of  progress. 
“Better  and  better,”  they  say.  Decisions  are  increasingly 
more  difficult  to  make. 

Swing  into  action !  Have  a  try  at  it.  There’s  more  to  the 
nice  Silver  Loving  Cup  or  a  Bronze  Plaque  than  may 
appear  on  the  surface.  Winning  them  means  nation-wide 
recognition.  It  means  honors  for  your  paper.  It  means 
the  opening  up  of  opportunities  for  the  next  logical  step 
in  your  own  life  story  ...  a  better  job  . . .  larger  opportu¬ 
nities  in  the  old  job  .  .  .  the  pleasant  consciousness  of 
having  won  against  a  hard-hitting  field. 

We  are  not  reprinting  the  lengthy  Rules  here  again.  You 
can  send  for  these.  Whatever  your  specialization,  there’s 
a  goal,  an  outlet.  Turn  those  shrewdly  competent  hands 
of  yours  to  ambitious  effort  in  the  greatest  of  all  Editor 
and  Publisher  Contests. 

Entries  must  be  received  by  midnight  of  February  28, 
1939.  They  should  be  carefully  packed  and  addressed 

Newspaper  Promotion  Contest 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Building  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 

Each  waak  an  advarfising  classification  will  be  analysed  in 
these  columns.  Since  practically  all  advertising  finally  centers 
on  a  retail  outlet,  these  studies  should  be  of  equal  interest 
to  national  as  well  as  local  advertisers. 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 

No.  95.  Public  Utility  Advertising 


OVER  THE  LAST  20  YEARS  millions 
of  Americans  and  probably  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  individuals  in 
foreign  countries  have  bought  various 
t>*pes  of  securities  ranging  from  gilt- 
e^e  bonds  to  common  stocks  that 
have  back  of  them  public  utilities. 
Virtually  every  person  who  has  $50 
or  $5,000,000  invested  in  public  utility 
securities  has  during  the  last  four 
years  wondered  if  the  particular 
security  he  owned  was  a  sound  in- 
vtstment.  Most  of  the  gilt-edge 
securities  are  owned  by  insurance 
companies  and  large  investors.  The 
grade  B,  C  and  D  securities  are  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  public. 

When  the  Securities  Exchange 
Commission  Act  was  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress,  public  utility  corporations  were 
told  in  effect  that  soon  they  would 
have  to  reorganize  their  companies, 
soueeze  out  the  water,  and  come  under 
strict  government  regulation  and 
su|>ervision. 

During  the  last  year,  due  to  the  un¬ 
settled  conditions  abroad,  army  officers 
and  those  who  have  studied  our  de¬ 
fense  mechanisms  have  told  us  that 
one  of  the  most  important  things  in  a 
first  line  of  defense  for  this  country, 
is  our  ability  to  produce  quickly  in 
strategic  spots,  quantities  of  electricity 
with  which  to  power  the  plants  that 
might  be  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  war  equipment.  In  the  last  few 
months  this  information  has  trickled 
into  our  newspapers,  and  today  there 
is  the  feeling  that  the  government  and 
the  large  utility  holding  companies 
are  going  to  adjust  their  differences, 
and  during  October  we  read  that  be¬ 
tween  a  billion  and  two  billion  dollars 
was  to  be  sp)ent  in  enlarging  the  ptower 
plants  of  the  U.  S. 

Advertising  Prospects 
UTILITIES  have  over  the  last  20  years 
sp)ent  considerable  money  in  adver¬ 
tising  and,  during  the  last  year,  several 
companies  have  conducted  intensive 
and  very  aggressive  campaigns  de¬ 
voted  to  the  sale  of  toasters,  washing 
machines,  ironing  machines,  electric 
ranges,  vacuum  cleaners,  curling 
irons — in  fact,  every  known  device 
that  might  use  electricity.  This  fall 
the  Consolidated  Edison.  New  York 
City,  offered  a  group  of  merchandise 
— a  toaster,  an  iron,  a  six-way  lamp 
and  a  radio  in  a  “bargain  package” 
offered  at  a  flat  price  of  $24.50.  TTie 
trade  believes  this  package  of  mer¬ 
chandise  was  sold  at  cost  or  pxjssibly 
a  little  lower  than  cost.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  these  articles  were  moved 
into  consumers'  homes  —  179.219 
sales  have  been  made  to  date — and 
already  there  is  a  noticeable  increase 
in  the  kilowatt  hour  sales  becaxise  of 
the  intensive  sales  drive  placed  back 
of  these  items. 

Those  interested  in  building  a  new 
typ>e  of  newsp>ap)er  advertising  for  their 
l(x»l  utility  should,  we  believe,  get 
a  little  background  before  laying  out 
a  plan.  The  simplest  way  to  get  a 
comprehensive  picture  of  the  op)era- 
tion  of  public  utilities  is  to  go  to  a 
public  library  and  read  the  following 
five  articles  that  have  app)eared  in 
Fortune  magazine  since  1931: 

June,  1931,  an  article  on  Niagara 
Hudson;  April,  1933.  Connecticut 


Power;  May.  1935.  TVA;  May,  1937, 
Commonwealth  and  Southern;  Novem¬ 
ber,  1934,  Public  Service  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  A  careful  reading  of  these 
articles  will  convince  any  advertising 
man  that  up  to  now  utility  companies, 
as  a  group,  have  placed  two  kinds  of 
advertising  in  newspajsers:  — 

A. ,  the  institutional  type;  and 

B. ,  sales  on  appliances. 

A  New  Copy  Idea 

THERE  CAN  BE  little  doubt  that  the 

advertising  that  utilities  have  run 
has  been  productive,  but  today  most 
electric  light  and  power  plants  are 
trying  to  switch  the  sale  of  their 
current  to  the  low  consumption  hours. 
The  peak  hours  are  from  4  to  6  P.M. 
Utilities  would  like  to  sell  more  elec¬ 
tricity  in  the  morning  hours.  How 
might  this  be  done  through  a  daily 
newspaper  end  to  whom  should  the 
copy  be  addressed? 


A  Copy  Suggestion 

BASED  on  many  tests  of  various  serv¬ 
ices  and  merchandise  offered  to 
women,  it  is  the  belief  of  this  column 
that  practically  any  utility  in  any  city 
could,  with  profit  to  themselves,  sug¬ 
gest  ways  and  means  for  women  to 
reduce  their  working  hours  and  also 
explain  to  women  how  they  might 
serve  better  meals  and  enjoy  enter¬ 
taining  more  if  they  were  shown  new 
uses  for  a  toaster,  a  waffle  iron,  an 
electric  range,  a  coffee  grinder,  or  any 
other  equipment  that  is  used  in  the 
kitchen. 

The  simplest  way  to  encourage  the 
use  of  an  electric  beater  is  to  give 
women  recipes  for  a  half-dozen  new 
types  of  cake  that  require  a  lot  of 
beating.  Then  explain  how  simply 
this  beating  is  done  with  an  electric 
mixer.  Tell  women  new  ways  of  serv¬ 
ing  toast,  new  types  of  toast;  give  them 
unusual  recipes  for  hors  d’oeuvres; 
give  them  some  sure-fire  biscuit 
recipes,  waffle  recipes;  suggest  new 
ways  of  making  coffee  in  an  electric 
percolator.  This  type  of  advertising 
has  been  found  to  be  successful  by 
virtually  every  food  manufacturer 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  it  would 
not  be  adapted  to  the  sale  of  electrical 
appliances. 


Where  to  Get  the  Copy 

THE  SIMPLEST  place  to  get  copy  for 

this  style  of  advertising  is  from  any 
local  domestic  science  expert  or  some 
teacher  of  domestic  science  in  a  local 
high  school.  These  women  know  the 
equipment,  they  know  how  to  use  it, 
and  at  a  very  low  cost  they  could  be 
induced  to  prepare  unusual  recipes 
for  the  campaign. 

It  is  the  belief  of  a  great  many 
students  of  utility  securities  that  most 
of  our  utilities  are  going  to  survive, 
they  are  going  to  expand  and  they  are 
going  to  continue  to  build  larger  plants 
and  they  are  going  to  continue  to  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  electricity.  Here  is  one 
of  our  basic  industries  that  has  grown 
in  spite  of  everything.  Even  during 
the  bleak  years  of  1932,  1933  and  1934 
utilities  continued  to  sell  increasing 
quantities  of  electricity.  Local  man¬ 
agers  who  seek  a  live  prospect  and  a 
large,  fat  schedule  might  turn  their 
attention  in  1930  to  their  local  utility. 
■ 

PAN-AMERICAN  EDITION 

Commemorating  the  Pan-American 
Conference  which  opened  this  week  in 
Lima,  Peru,  La  Prensa,  Guayaquil, 
Ecuador,  plans  to  issue  a  special  inter¬ 
national  edition,  whose  theme  will  be 
“Americas  for  the  Americans.”  Run¬ 
ning  more  than  40  pages  and  sched¬ 
uled  to  apptear  the  first  week  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  the  edition  will  carry  a  com¬ 
prehensive  report  of  the  conference. 
Material  will  be  prepared  in  the  U.  S. 
and  the  edition  will  be  printed  in  South 
America.  Barton  Publications  Cor¬ 
poration,  New  York,  official  and  ex¬ 
clusive  U.  S.  representatives  for  the 
edition,  has  announced  that  it  will  be 
distributed  through  the  co-operation 
of  the  following  papers:  Buenos  Aires 
(Argentina)  La  Prenso;  La  Paz  (Bo¬ 
livia)  La  Razon:  Rio  de  Janeiro  (Bra¬ 


zil)  A  Noite;  Santiago  (Chile)  El 
Mercurio;  San  Jose  (Costa  Rica) 
Diario  de  Costa  Rica;  Habanna  (Cuba) 
Diario  de  la  Marina;  Bogota  (Colom¬ 
bia)  El  Tiempo;  Ciudad  Trujillo 
(Dominican  Republic)  Listin  Diario; 
San  Salvador  (El  Salvador)  Diario  de 
Hoy;  Guatemala  (Guatemala)  El  Lib-  ! 
eral  Progresista;  Port  au  Prince  R 
(Haiti)  Haiti  Journal;  Tegucigalpa  || 
(Hondimas)  El  Cronista;  Mexico  City,  |‘ 
D.  F.  (Mexico)  Excelsior;  Managua 
(Nicaragua)  La  Noticia;  Paruima 
(Panama)  Star  &  Herald,  Asuncion 
(Paraguay)  El  Diario;  Lima  (Peru) 

El  Comercio;  Montevideo  (Uruguay) 

El  Dia,  and  Caracas  (Venezuela)  La 
Esfera. 

■ 

MELBOURNE  REPORT 

Annual  report,  balance  sheet,  and 
profit  and  loss  account  of  the  Herald 
and  Weekly  Times  Ltd.,  Melbourne. 
Australia,  for  the  year  ending  Sept. 
30,  1938,  arriving  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  offices  this  week,  reveals  a 
trading  profit  for  the  year  of  £252.088 
after  full  provision  for  depreciation, 
bad  debts  and  taxation.  An  interim 
dividend  of  3%%  on  preference  shares 
and  6%  on  ordinary  shares  was  paid 
in  March.  The  company  publishes 
the  Herald,  Weekly  Times,  Sporting 
Globe,  Sun,  Table  Talk,  Wild  Life, 
Home  Beautiful,  Listener  In,  and  Air- 
craft. 

■ 

RAN  23,678  AD  LINES 

The  Fond  du  Lac  (Wis.)  Common¬ 
wealth  Reporter  for  the  12th  con¬ 
secutive  year  issued  its  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  edition  on  Nov.  29  which  ran  16 
pages  containing  23,678  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising.  The  edition  has  been  carrying 
the  same  front  page  since  its  start 
appearing  in  black  and  white  until  | 
1931  when  color  was  added. 


Take  Advantage . . 

of  our  complete  facilities  for 
producing  finest  quality  news¬ 
print  publication  work — in  black 
or  colors. 

Whether  you  maintain  your  own 
printing  plant  or  contract  for 
printing  your  publication,  it  will 
pay  you  to  investigate. 

Our  central  location  might  save 
you  shipping  and  mailing  cost. 

Write  for  details. 

W  «r!»l  Color  Printing  Co. 

1^00 

120  I)f  Soto  Ave.  Si.  LouU,  Mo. 


1 ,000,000  NEW 
CIRCULATION! 

What  part  of  it  do  YOU  want? 


Over  a  million  new  circulation  will 
be  developed  by  American  newspapers 
in  1939 — largely  through  promotions 
created  by  Publishers  Service  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc. 

A  rising  circulation  trend  means 
more  circulation  revenue  and  top  ad¬ 
vertising  schedules  for  1939. 

There  is  no  investment  or  gamble 
on  your  part.  A  letter  or  wire  will 
secure  full  information  by  return  mail. 


Publishers  Service 
Company,  Inc. 

75  West  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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This  is  the  brink  of  Budget-Making  time.  Advertisers  are  doing  it, 
with  a  flexible  program  that  |jermits  them  to  make  quick  decisions, 
month  after  month.  Strange  thing  about  those  national  new.spaj)er 
budgets — give  an  Advertiser  or  an  Agency  a  REAL  reason  to  use 
?/oi/r  territory,  and  the  money  will  be  found  all  right. 

The  on-rushing  world  budgets  its  resources  for  a  jihantom  year  ahead, 
knowing  full  well  that  the  highways  of  the  future  are  interrupted  by; 
“Dangerous  C’urves  Ahead.”  To  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  business  man,  he  refuses  to  fret  himself  into  an  indifference  to 
advertising — newspaj)er  adv^ertising.  He  knows  people  are  reading 
their  pa|)ers  with  an  amazing  new'  zeal  because  of  Tomorrow'’s  uncer¬ 
tainties  .  .  .  and  advertising  is  news,  too. 

Publishers  of  newspapers  are  making  biulgets.  They  cover  everything  from 
paper  to  staffs:  a  new  pliysieal  dre.ss  and  a  new  ambition  to  go  places  and  do 
things.  One  of  the  Mt'ST  budgets,  should  be  a  eontiniiously  aggressive  appeal 
to  tho.se  who  deei«le  in  just  what  newspapers  national  advertising  is  to  go, 
through  the  new  year.  Editok  &  Pcblishkk  is  their  guide,  their  eoun.sellor,  their 
quick,  television  preview  of  men,  markets,  buying  power.  When  advertising 
budgets  are  made  up.  Editor  &  Publishkr  has  been  an  important  influence. 
YOUR  envoy,  talking  YOUR  interests.  Whatever  sums  you  pnqxise  putting 
aside  for  the  securing  of  new  business,  put  the.se  messages  in  Editor  &  Pcblisiikr 
down  as  a  ‘■must."  Editor  &  Pi  bi.isiier  itself,  editorially  will  be  looked  to,  faith¬ 
fully,  by  key  men.  as  their  guide  along  the  llklt)  “Dangerous  C'urves  .Vhead"  route. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

TIMES  BUILDING  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Horse,  Hard  Work  Won 
Success  for  McManus 


"Bringing  Up  Father"  Creator  28  Years  with 
Hearst  .  .  .  Starting  at  $5  a  Week,  He 
Now  Earns  More  Than  $2,000  Weekly 


By  MARLEN  E.  PEW.  Jr. 


AS  THE  THOROUGHBREDS  rounded 
the  turn  and  began  the  last  trying 
dash  to  the  finish  line  the  crowd  at¬ 
tending  the  1903 


Futurity  Stakes 
at  Belmont  Park, 
New  York,  rose 
to  its  feet  to 
cheer  on  Ham¬ 
burg  Belle,  an 
outsider  showing 
her  heels  to  the 
favorite.  Ham¬ 
burg  Belle  with¬ 
stood  the  chal¬ 
lenge  and  won 
going  away  at  30 
to  1. 

Within  12 


George  McManus 


hours  after  the  race,  a  short  and  some¬ 
what  rotund  youth  of  21  was  comfort¬ 
ably  ensconced  in  a  Pullman  bound 
to  New  York  from  St.  Louis.  In 
his  pocket  was  $3,000  which  he 
had  won  on  Hamburg  Belle  on  a  tip 
from  his  bootblack;  in  his  mind  the 
ambition  to  become  a  successful  car¬ 
toonist.  To  say  that  he  succeeded 
would  be  an  enormous  understate¬ 
ment,  for  today  at  55  George  McManus 
is  perhaps  the  highest  paid  newspaper 
cartoonist  in  the  world.  The  strip, 
“Bringing  Up  Father,”  which  was  to 
bring  him  fame  and  wealth,  actually 
was  bom  28  years  ago  Dec.  9,  al¬ 
though  it  did  not  appear  until  Jan.  21, 
1911. 

Always  a  Hard  Warker 

Luck  has  played  an  important  part 
in  the  rise  of  George  McManus,  but  he 
will  tell  you  that  the  most  consistent 
factor  contributing  to  his  success  was 
hard  work. 

His  parents,  connected  with  the 
stage,  arranged  a  job  for  him  on  the 
St.  Louis  Republic  when  he  was  13 
years  old  as  assistant  to  a  cartoonist 
and  as  part  time  office-sweeper  be¬ 
cause  he  had  shown  greater  aptitude 
for  drawing  than  he  had  shown  in  his 
studies  at  school.  After  more  than  a 
year,  during  which  time  several  of  his 
drawings  were  used  in  the  paper,  his 
salary  was  increased — from  $5  to  $6 
a  week. 

When  given  a  job  as  regular  cartoon¬ 
ist,  he  launched  himself  upon  a  career 
which  should  have  produced  anything 
but  a  humorous  cartoonist.  He  ac¬ 
companied  reporters  and  drew  pic¬ 
tures  of  highlights  of  a  story.  He 
claims  at  least  one  record  as  a  news 
cartoonist;  In  the  short  time  that  he 
was  with  the  paper  he  covered  120 
hangings  and  about  50  suicides.  But 
he  managed  to  come  through  with  his 
sense  of  humor  still  his  most  valuable 
possession. 

Worked  on  the  World 

Arriving  in  New  York,  he  began 
looking  for  work.  Following  many 
disappointments  he  was  given  a  car¬ 
toonist’s  berth  on  the  World.  After 
tinkering  around  with  several  strips, 
among  which  were  “Let  George  Do 
It,”  and  “The  Ready  Money  Ladies,” 
Mr,  McManus  joined  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst’s  American  where  he 
created  his  popular  strip,  first  really, 
“The  Newlyw^s.”  He  has  been  with 
the  Hearst  organization  since. 

On  Dec.  9,  1910,  he  completed  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  release  of  “Bring¬ 
ing  Up  Father.”  How  did  McManus 


strike  the  popular  characters  of  Jiggs 
and  Maggie?  It  was  this  way.  In¬ 
delibly  in  his  mind  since  childhood 
remained  the  picture  of  old  Bill  Barry, 
the  leading  Irish  comedian  of  his  day, 
whom  he  had  seen  often  in  the¬ 
aters  managed  by  his  father.  He  re¬ 
membered  every  detail  of  Barry’s 
play  “The  Rising  Generation.”  The 
character  played  by  Barry  became 
Jiggs.  In  this  popular  drama  were 
presented  the  experiences  of  a  labor¬ 
er’s  family  suddenly  become  rich. 
“Why  not  a  comic  strip  based  on  the 
resistance  of  the  head  of  the  house  to 
the  family’s  social  ambitions?”  he 
reasoned.  The  idea  clicked  and  Mc¬ 
Manus  has  been  on  the  upgrade  since. 

$2,000  Weekly  from  Papers 

Besides  an  estimated  salary  of  $2,000 
a  week  earned  through  the  syndica¬ 
tion  of  his  strip  to  more  than  400 
newspapers,  George  McManus  has 
made  a  fortune  from  books  and  dra¬ 
matic  rights  alone.  The  first  of  28 
annual  editions  of  “Bringing  Up 
Father”  in  book  form  sold  more  than 
1,500,000  copies  in  1915,  and  are  now 
selling  at  a  rate  of  100,000  a  year.  The 
books  sell  at  25  cents  each.  Plays 
based  on  the  strip  have  added  richly 
to  his  income. 

He  is  a  comfortable  person  to  be 
with  for  he  is  always  at  ease.  Im¬ 
maculate,  he  is  often  referred  to  as 
“the  best  dressed  cartoonist.”  He  is 
an  inveterate  cigar  smoker,  consuming 
an  average  of  30  a  day  and  has  been 
doing  so  since  he  was  12  years  old. 
His  conversation  is  animated  —  his 
hands  amplify  and  give  form  to  his 
words. 

For  a  hobby,  George  McManus  col¬ 
lects  canes  and  today  has  one  of  the 
largest  collections  of  hardwood  canes 
in  America.  Inconsistently,  however, 
he  carries  a  malacca  because  it  is  light. 
Another  hobby  is  to  tinker  with  auto¬ 
mobile  engines,  even  when  they  are 
running  to  perfection.  He  lives  in  Los 
Angeles,  where  his  friends  are  legion. 
Yet,  his  popularity  is  not  by  any  means 
limited  to  the  city  where  he  makes  his 
home.  He  likes  to  recall  a  dinner 
given  him  in  Toronto  in  1927  which 
drew  more  people  than  one  tendered 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 

As  one  might  guess,  his  favorite  food 
is  corned  beef  and  cabbage. 


Sports  Features 

TWEN'TY  of  the  outstanding  bas¬ 
ketball  coaches  in  the  country  be¬ 
gin  a  series  on  basketball  strategy 
and  play  for  NEA  Service  next  week. 
Among  the  coaches  represented  are 
George  Keogan,  of  Notre  Dame;  Har¬ 
old  Olsen,  of  Ohio  State;  Phog  Allen, 
of  Kansas;  Nat  Holman,  of  C.C.N.Y., 
and  Roy  Mundoifl,  of  Georgia  Tech. 

"Strikes  to  Spare,”  a  new  bowling 
series,  began  in  the  NEA  Service  sports 
page  this  week.  It  is  written  by  Don 
Beatty,  who  won  the  world  all-events 
championship  in  Chicago  last  spring. 
The  series  consists  of  36  brief,  illus¬ 
trated  articles,  and  comprises  a  com¬ 
plete  course  on  “How  to  Bowl.” 


“Believe  It  or  Not”  title,  by  Robert! 


Michels,  of  California.  The  complain 
alleges  that  Michels  was  the  owner  « 


mummified  foetus  on  June  9,  19Ji 
and  that  he  sent  the  object  to  Riplej 
to  interest  him  in  purchasing  it.  Plain, 
tiff  charges  Ripley  represented  thf 
mummy  to  be  that  of  an  Ecuador  In 
dian.  Michels  asked  the  court  tc 
compel  the  cartoonist  to  make  an  ac¬ 
counting  of  any  profit  he  may  hav 
derived  from  exhibiting  the  mummj 
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Year-End  Innovations 


AP  FEATURE  SERVICE  this  week 
began  distributing  its  year-end  re¬ 
views.  Innovations  include  a  cartoon 
review  of  the  year,  an  all-inclusive 
map  of  the  year,  and  a  set  of  “stand¬ 
outs”  of  the  year.  Old  favorites  are  the 
“ten  best  stories”  as  selected  by  C.  E. 
Honce,  general  news  editor  and  How¬ 
ard  Alla  way,  editor  of  World  This 
Week,  and  a  month-by-month  series 
written  by  Volta  Torrey  and  weaving 
in  the  popular  songs,  the  dances, 
divorces  and  murder  trials  of  the 
year,  as  well  as  the  great  events. 

Pictograms  were  used  by  the  AP 
Feature  Service  this  week  to  help  tell 
the  story  behind  the  Pan-American 
conference  at  Lima.  The  pictograms 
illustrated  a  three-part  series  by  Mor¬ 
gan  Beatty,  of  the  Feature  Service’s 
Washington  staff,  on  “America  Looks 
South.” 


Sues  Ripley 

A  SUIT  for  $100,000  damages  was  filed 
in  Federal  Court,  Manhattan,  this 
week  against  Robert  Ripley,  cartoon¬ 
ist  whose  work  appears  under  the 


Personals 

ERNIE  PYLE,  roving  columnist  fo: 

United  Feature  Syndicate,  who  i 
in  South  America,  is  being  “na 
ragged”  these  days  taking  care  of  per¬ 
sonal  matters — for  other  people.  Hi 
has  received  many  messages  from 
readers  in  the  U.  S.  who  ask  him  to 
drop  in  on  their  relatives  and  frieni 
and  pay  their  respects. 

When  a  comic  cartoonist  and 
Hollywood  reporter  get  together  to 
shoot  elk,  it’s  just  too  bad  for  the  bi| 
game.  Jim  Williams  “Out  Our  Way' 
artist  and  Paul  Harrison,  NEA  Holly¬ 
wood  columnist,  went  hunting  for  i 
week  in  the  mountains  near  William' 
45,000-acre  ranch  in  Arizona.  Thty 
shot  three  elk. 

Walter  Lippmann,  columnist  for  the 
New  York  Herald  'Tribune  Syndiobi, 
lectured  on  “Law  in  Modem  Society,’ 
at  Duke  University,  Dec.  3. 

The  accident  in  which  John  Hix. 
“Strange  as  It  Seems”  cartoonist,  suf¬ 
fered  a  broken  leg  Mar.  27,  was  the 
basis  for  a  $10,297  damage  suit  filed 
in  Los  Angeles  Superior  Court  last 
week  by  Hix,  naming  the  driver  of 
the  car  as  defendant.  Hix  was  stnidt 
as  he  was  crossing  the  street. 

Ruth  Millett,  youthful  conductor  of 
NEA  Service’s  widely-published  col¬ 
umn  of  comment,  “We,  the  Women,’ 
is  back  at  her  desk  after  a  four  weeb 
illness. 
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PETTENGILL 


“The  Gentleman  from  Indiana’’ 

^ _ J 


A  New  Commentator  — 
Writing  for  the  Great 
Middle  Class  About 
Folks  and  Events 


I 


YOU’D 

BE 

SURPRISED ! 


Gteorge  W.  Stimpson,  In  his  unique  fea¬ 
ture,  as  named  above,  will  tell  your 
readers  things  they  never  knew  —  no 
matter  how  well  informed.  Let  ns  send 
jrou  a  weekly  set.  "SOU  wiU  be  surprised! 


The  George  Matthews  Adams 
Service 

♦44  Madison  Avenue  New  York 


INSIDE  YOUR  CONGRESS 


Within  the  Works  at  Washington' 

What  makes  them  tick 


A  brief  glimpse,  twice  a  week,  halting  the 
kaleidoscopic  march  of  national  happenings.  .  .  . 
A  fascinating  slow-motion  picture  of  vitally 
interesting  men  and  affairs  done  in  bold  strokes 
and  without  the  taint  of  partisanship  by  the 
widely-known  Indiana  Congressman  SAMUEL 
B.  PETTENGILL. 


Write  or  wire  for  this  exclusive 
service  by  a  brilliant  commentator 


AMERICA’S  FUTURE,  INC 


205  East  42nd  Street 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


in  equipment,  accessories 
and  supplies  that  the 
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NEEDS 


15  West  47th  St.,  New  York  City 


Multiple  Speed -Photos 
Made  at  600  Per  Second 
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By  JACK  PRICE 


A  NEW  PROCESS  for  lighting  of  produce  exposures  ranging  from  60  to 
ultra-high  speed  photography  was  600  per  second,  which  means  that  the 
demonstrated  at  the  A.  G.  Spalding  &  light  flashes  in  equal  amounts.  TVhen 
Bros.,  Fifth  Avenue  store  in  New  York  employed  for  still  photography  the 
City,  Wednesday,  of  this  week.  This  exposures  are  all  made  upon  the  one 
newest  development  in  production  of  film  but  it  has  also  been  connected 

_ with  motion  films  which  produces  the 

^  phenomenal  results  showing  the  fast- 

Many  of  the  photographs  shown  at 
the  demonstration  illustrate  Dr.  Ed- 
gsrfott’s  most  recently  developed  tech- 
multiple  high  speed  exposure, 
in  which  successive  exposures  of 
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/J  Graflcx-madr  Picture  by  Harold  M.  Lambert. 
Data:  1  440  Second;  4A  Red  Filter. 
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A  multiple-flash  photograph  of  a  golf 
driver  as  it  contacts  a  ball.  The  time  inter¬ 
val  between  photographs  Is  1/600  second. 
Copyright  A.  G.  Spaulding  &  Bros. 
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Winter  sporl.s  .shots  like  the  one  jiie- 
tnred  above  (ieniainl  a  eaniera  that's 
sjiecially  built  for  speed  —  a  Speed 
(iraphie.  Fast  lense.s  and  shutter 
speeds  play  a  big  jiart  in  getting  the 
kiiitl  of  pictures  that  bring  the  thrill 
of  sport  to  those  who  stay  at  home, 
but  there  are  other  features  erjually 
as  iiuportaut — and  Speed  (iraphie  has 
them! 


Uitli  ii  SiM-ril  (irnpli.c  llir  pliotiigrapiu-r  ran 
•  •liaiigf  from  Icit'pliolo  to  s|>‘»‘<t  lens,  and  vice 
versa,  easily  and  rn|»idly.  Its  folding  wi.''e 
frame  finder  enables  fast  action  to  la*  follo\ve<l 
easily  witli  .subjects  a|>|H‘aring  in  large  size.  It 
is  available  with  acce.ssory  coupled  range  finder 
which,  when  used  with  sjierst  lenses,  makes 
f<H'Using  almost  instantaneous.  High  f(K'al 
plane  sliutter  s|»-eds  "freeze"  the  faste.st  action. 
(irai>liic  Back  and  Graphic  Holders  provide 
ra|)i<l-fire  film  changing.  The  winter  sports 
s<‘ason  with  its  multitude  of  hard-to-get  shots 
is  just  ahea<l.  If  your  equii)ment  Isn’t  suffi¬ 
cient  to  give  you  adequate  i)icture  coverage  of 
these  events,  better  "do  S|hus1  draidiic”  NOW! 


An  Ideal  Companion  for 
Your  Larger  Equipment! 


FREE  CATALOG!  LY 

alog  of  Oraflex  and  Speed  Graphic 
American  -  made.  Prize  -  Winning 
Cameras  and  Accessories  and  for 
free  folder  on  the  Miniature  2<  4  x 
3'.  4  Speed  Graphic.  Use  coupon  be¬ 
low,  if  you  wish.  Folmer  Graflex 
Corporation.  Dept.  EP-36,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  T.,  U.  S.  A. 


Miniature  2 Vs  x  3V4 
SPEED  GRAPHIC 

Here's  a  perfect  Speed  Graphic 
for  indoor  sports  pictures. 
It’s  small — 36%  smaller  than 
any  other  Speed  Graphic  ever 
built — and  it  gives  you  built- 
in  focal  plane  shutter  flash 
synchronization  which  en¬ 
ables  you  to  “shoot”  indoor 
flash  pictures  at  focal  plane 
shutter  speeds  of  1/60  and 
up.  The  flash  synchronizing 
mechanism  is  built-in — all  you 
need  is  a  battery  case-and- 
reflector  combination  that  can 
easily  be  plugged  into  an 
outlet  built  into  the  camera 
back.  Have  your  dealer  show 
yon  its  many  other  advanced 
features. 


"'ay  to  a  new  form  of  lumen  power 
which  later  may  be  adapted  by  pho¬ 
tographers  in  general.  During  the 
demonstration  Dr.  Edgerton  employed 
a  9  X  12c. m.  Ica  camera  using  Agfa 
super  Press  films.  When  asked  if  he 
believed  that  the  Orthochromatic 
emulsion  was  more  sensitive  than  the 
panchromatic  to  the  bluish-white  light 
Stroboscope,  he  replied  that 
there  was  very  little  difference  be¬ 
tween  them.  In  his  experiments  he 
found  that  the  Super  Press  Pan  emul¬ 
sions  were  producing  better  results. 

The  Stroboscopie  light  is  not  a  con¬ 
stant  burning  one  but  rather  of  the 
intermittent  type.  It  is  so  well  con¬ 
trolled  that  the  inventor  claims  he  may 


'  FOI.MKK  GRAFI.KX  ( OKrORATION 
I  DKl'T.  F.I*-.3«,  RO(  IIK.STKR,  X.  Y..  I' 

I  Please  send  me  your  free  eataloj;  of  G 
Speed  Graphic  American  made,  Pria 
'  Cameras  and  .Yec'-ssories  and  free  fol 
I  M'liiatnre  2  H  x  3V,  Speed  Graphic. 

I  ^^^ME  .  _ _ 


Address 


State 
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Speed  Photos  Made 
At  600  a  Second 

continued  from  page  27 


straticm  of  a  single  flash  photography, 
the  photograph  of  a  golfer  hitting  a 
ball,  as  well  as  a  demonstration  of 
multiple  exposure  photography  of  the 
same  subject. 

In  this  latter  form  of  the  process,  by 
taking  superimposed  photographs  at 
successive  intervals  of  time,  a  com¬ 
posite  photograph  is  possible  which 
has  many  uses  in  analytical  studies  of 
complicated  motions  —  for  example, 
those  of  a  golf  club  during  the  entire 
stroke. 

Amplifying  his  announcement  of  the 
new  research  division  of  Spalding, 
Chas.  F.  Robbins,  president,  stated  the 
firm  would  devote  its  activities  to  a 
scientific  study  of  the  problems  in 
chemistry  and  physics  which  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  performance  of  sports 
equipment  luider  playing  conditions. 
While  the  department  will  primarily 
investigate  the  principles  of  impact 
and  flight  as  they  affect  performance 
in  golf,  baseball  and  the  tennis  group 
of  games,  the  entire  field  of  sports  will 
also  be  within  its  scope,  and  Mr.  Rob¬ 
bins  stated  that  all  findings  which  do 
not  involve  Spalding  trade  secrets  will 
be  made  available  to  the  public. 


William  Skinner 


Photog  Attacked 
WILLIAM  (DOC)  SKINNER,  for 
many  year  a  New  York  Journal 
photographer,  was  assigned  to  New¬ 
burgh.  N.  Y.,  last 
week  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  reported 
vice  and  corrup¬ 
tion  in  Orange 
county.  While 
getting  pictures. 
Skinner  declared 
he  was  kicked 
by  a  man  called 
as  a  witness  be¬ 
fore  the  grand 
jury.  The  photog 
swore  out  two 
charges  against 
his  alleged  assailant,  claiming  per¬ 
sonal  and  property  injury,  since  his 
camera  was  damaged.  Inasmuch  as 
it  is  a  custom  in  Police  Recorder’s 
Court  in  Orange  coimty  for  the  com¬ 
plainant  to  be  represented  by  counsel. 
City  Editor  Paul  Schoenstein  of  the 
Journal  assigned  Reporter  Dick  Roff- 
man  who  is  also  a  lawyer,  to  appear 
for  Skinner. 

The  defendant’s  attorney,  after  en¬ 
tering  a  plea  of  not  guilty  for  his 
client,  explained  to  Roffman  that  the 
man  was  sensitive  about  having  his 
picture  taken. 

After  a  brief  session  between  the 
two  learned  counsel,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  charges  be  withdrawn,  but 
that  the  defendant  pay  for  the  repair 
of  Mr.  Skinner’s  equipment. 


New  Flood  Lamp 

A  NEW  type  of  flood  lamp  for  use  in 

making  color  pictures  is  offered  by 
the  Wonderlite  Co.,  of  West  Orange, 
N.  J.  This  lamp  comes  in  various  sizes 
and  is  made  of  a  glass  which  has  been 
corrected  in  filter  value  for  indoor 
work.  It  emits  a  bluish-white  light 
which  is  translated  in  terms  of  a 
Weston  meter  as  having  about  one- 
fourth  the  power  for  color  exposures 
as  that  given  by  daylight  or  pure 
white  light. 

This  new  lamp  will  be  a  boon  for 
the  photographer  who  requires  a  light 
source  other  than  the  high  powered 
and  bulky  lamps  in  general  use  or 
that  of  flash-bulbs.  ’These  lamps  are 
ideally  suited  for  Dufay  Color  films 
without  the  use  of  an  additional  lens 
filter. 
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Camera  Knights 


DOING  the  human  fly  act  is  nothing 
new  to  Barney  Peterson,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  photographer  who  can 
exhibit  scars  on  hands  and  feet  as  a 


he  and  Johnny  Flores  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  were  the  only  persons 
to  reach  the  wreckage  itself  except 
for  Coast  Guardsmen. 

The  cliff  was  climbed  by  hand,  toe¬ 
nail  and  teeth,  he  explained,  correct¬ 
ing  an  earlier  report  that  he  and  Flores 


Charlet  B.  Paterson, 
San  Francisco  Chron- 
i  c  I  a  cameraman 
snapped  beside  the 
wreck  of  the  airliner 
which  recently 
crashed  into  the 
ocean  north  of  San 
Frarvcisco,  by  John 
Flores,  San  Francisco 
Examiner. 


result  of  his  cliff  climb  with  pictures 
of  an  air  liner  crash  in  the  ocean  off 
Point  Reyes,  30  miles  north  of  San 
Francisco. 

Peterson,  who  says  ‘‘just  make  it 
Barney,  as  no-one  knows  me  as 
Charles  B.  Peterson,”  was  the  first  re¬ 
porter  at  the  scene  of  the  Walkermine 
disaster,  a  few  years  ago,  when  six 
were  killed.  He  rode  an  ore  bucket 
on  a  cable  200  to  300  feet  above  a 
canyon,  pulling  himself  along  for  more 
than  two  hours,  to  reach  the  mine. 

Gassed  During  Lettuce  Strike 

Barney  was  tear  gassed  getting  ac¬ 
tion  shots  of  the  Salinas  lettuce  strike, 
the  Stockton  cannery  strike  and  at  the 
San  Jose  lynchings.  At  Salinas  he  was 
arrested,  accused  of  being  a  Commu¬ 
nist  making  a  list  of  strike  breakers 
by  using  a  camera,  and  he  was  threat¬ 
ened  with  arrest  at  the  lumber  strike 
at  Westwood.  Friends  credit  him  with 
first  pictures  of  Mrs.  Brite,  mother  of 
two  killers  now  under  sentence  to  die 
for  the  slaying  of  three  deputies.  A 
view  of  Mrs.  Brite  with  arm  out¬ 
stretched  in  appeal  to  her  sons  to  give 
themselves  up  gained  nationwide  at¬ 
tention. 

During  the  San  Francisco  general 
strike,  Barney  was  among  those  cov¬ 
ering  the  waterfront.  He  terms  this 
his  most  dangerous  assignment,  even 
though  no  cameramen  ventured  forth 
without  police  escort  in  that  crisis. 

Peterson  has  been  with  the  Chronicle 
four  years.  He  began  with  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Photos  eight  years  ago 
and  was  with  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  two  years  prior  to  that  time. 

As  to  the  cliff  climb  from  the  rocky 
beach  on  which  the  wrecked  air  liner 
washed  ashore  with  but  two  survivors 
of  a  party  of  seven,  Barney  believes 

Scott 

“Extra-Hi-Speed” 

Units 

Solid  steel  printing  cylin¬ 
ders  in  high  grade  roller 
bearings.  Steel  inking 
drums.  Steel  and  Fabroil 
Press  Gears.  Steel  and 
Bronze  Drive  Gears. 

Fastest,  Safest,  Best 
Printing  Units  Built. 

Send  tor  Cattdog 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


had  used  a  line. 

Peterson  admits  he  contemplates 
matrimony,  but  he  refuses  to  tell  the 
date.  ’The  bride-to-be  is  Miss  Ann 
Freeman,  a  United  Airlines  steward¬ 
ess. 

■ 

Pocket  Photo  Almanac 

THE  Burroughs  Wellcome  Company 

has  issued  a  handy  pocket  photo  Al¬ 
manac  which  will  find  favor  with  cam¬ 
eramen.  ’This  small  handbook  is  com¬ 
plete  with  all  sorts  of  formulas  and 
technical  information  not  generally 
found  except  in  the  voluminous  books 
such  as  the  British  Photo  Journal  or 
the  American  Photographic  Almanac. 

'The  only  shortcoming  of  the  new 
booklet  is  the  use  of  the  trade  name  of 
products  often  referred  to  in  compila¬ 
tions  of  formulas.  If  this  company 
would  prescribe  the  full  formulas  in 
terms  of  chemicals  needed  and  then 
recommend  their  own  products  it 
would  be  less  confusing  to  those  who 
consult  the  book.  Photographers  who 
take  their  profession  seriously  are  de¬ 
sirous  of  delving  into  their  problems 
with  a  fuller  understanding. 


The  Toughest 
Assignment . . . 

for  any  omployor  on 

.  .  .  nowspopors 
.  .  .  pross  associations 
.  .  .  magazinos 
.  .  .  radio 

is  that  of  finding  the  RIGHT 
personnel,  especially  when  im¬ 
mediate  action  is  necessary. 

The  solutimi  is  easy  when  em¬ 
ployers  seeking  top  flight  edi¬ 
torial  or  advertising  men  call  on 
The  Personnel  Bureau  for  as¬ 
sistance. 

The  Personnel  Bureau  main¬ 
tains  complete  records,  includ¬ 
ing  investigated  references  on 
hundreds  of  qualified  men  (with 
new  listings  each  week)  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  with  years 
of  experience. 

Write,  wire  or  telephone  and 
get  the  RIGHT  man,  recom¬ 
mended  on  the  basis  of  your 
exact  requirements. 

THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

Chicago— 35  East  Wackor  Drivo 
Los  Aiiqolo* — 2387  Toviet  Stroot 


SCRIPPS  SELLS  DAILY 

Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  Dec.  5 — John? 
Scripps,  publisher  of  the  Sanin  Am 
Journal,  evening,  announced  Dec.  1 
that  the  paper  has  been  suspended  am 
merged  with  the  Register,  also  p* 
The  sale,  made  to  R.  C.  and  C.  fi 
Holies  and  associates,  publishers  of  tk 
Register,  “includes  the  circulatiot 
name  and  good  will.”  No  announce 
ment  was  made  of  the  price  paid.  Tl. 
Journal  was  established  as  a  dail. 
nearly  four  years  ago.  Only  a  fe-. 
staff  members  have  obtained  otht: 
positions.  Betty  Guild,  society  edito: 
becomes  society  editor  of  the  Anaheir 
Bulletin,  succeeding  Miss  Doroth; 
Doyle,  who  resigned,  effective  Dec.  li 
Frank  Orr,  courthouse  reporter,  wil 
be  transferred  to  the  Watsonmlli 
(Cal.),  Register-Pajnronian,  publishec 
by  John  P.  Scripps  and  Associates. 

DAILY'S  PLEA  SUCCEEDS 

A  ’Thanksgiving  day  appeal  by  the 
Minneapolis  Star  for  live  skin  to  save 
the  life  of  an  eight-year-old  girl 
burned  in  a  farmhouse  fire  last  July, 
brought  500  prospective  donors  to 
University  of  Minnesota  Hospital 
when  hospital  offices  were  opened  the 
following  day  to  offers.  The  Star  de¬ 
voted  its  second  spot  position  on  page 
one  to  the  case. 

SPORT  WRITERS  ELECT 

Daniel  M.  Daniel,  sports  writer  of 
the  New  York  World-Telegram,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Football 
Writers  Association  for  1939  Nov.  29 
at  the  annual  business  meeting  at 
Jack  Dempsey’s  restaurant.  Allison 
Danzig  of  the  New  York  Times  was 
elected  vice-president,  Lewis  Burton 
of  the  Journal  and  American,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  Harry  Cross  of  the  Herald 
Tribune,  treasurer. 
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SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA  t 
The  only  journal  givuiK 
the  news  of  advertisers, 
advertising,  publishing, 
printing  and  commercial  j 
hroadeasting  in  Australia  i 
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Experiment  May 
Widen  Reading 
Of  Newspapers 

Weekly  Review,  ‘This  Ex-  i 
citing  World."  Intended 
For  Children,  Adults 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

Circulation  managers  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  new  experiment  designed 
to  broaden  the  newspaper  reading 
habits  of  the  American  public  to  in¬ 
clude  grade  and  high  school  students, 
as  well  as  adults.  The  method  is 
known  as  progressive  reading.  The 
medium  is  a  weekly  column  for  news¬ 
papers  enitled:  “This  Exciting  World.” 

The  column  is  graded  so  that  chil¬ 
dren  of  lower  grades  can  read  and 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  first 
part,  with  the  material  in  the  latter 
half  written  in  ascending  levels  of 
difficulty  from  a  reading  standpoint. 
The  progressive  reading  technique 
provides  for  children  to  ascend  to 
more  difficult  reading  levels  through 
their  own  efforts. 

Educators  Endorse  Idea 
The  idea  has  been  endorsed  by  lead¬ 
ing  educators.  The  column  will  be 
supervised  by  Dr.  William  H.  John¬ 
son,  superintendent  of  Chicago  public 
schools  and  a  leader  in  progressive 
reading  technique.  While  the  column 
will  carry  his  by-line,  the  actual  prep¬ 
aration  will  be  done  by  Thomas  F. 
Myers,  Jr.,  editor  and  president  of 
Myers  Publishing  Company,  Chicago; 
and  Leo  A.  Lerner,  Chicago  library 
trustee  and  editor  of  two  Chicago  com¬ 
munity  weekly  newspapers. 

“This  Exciting  World”  will  be  a 
weekly  review  of  current  events.  The 
column  will  lead  off  with  material  for 
third  and  fourth  grade  children,  set  in 
12-point  type,  two-column  measure. 
The  second  section  will  appeal  to  fifth 
graders  and  the  balance  to  upper 
grade  and  high  school  students. 
Adults  will  also  find  the  column  of 
interest,  according  to  Mr.  Myers,  who 
points  out  that  many  adults  have  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  reading  newspapers. 

Content  of  the  column  will  be  na¬ 
tional  and  world  news  in  digest  form, 
supplemented  by  background,  educa¬ 
tional  and  human  interest  comment.  A 
sample  column  submitted  by  Mr. 
Myers  to  Editor  &  Publisher  includes 
a  map  of  the  world  in  globe  style  at 
the  top.  “This  Exciting  World”  be¬ 
gins  as  follows: 

"There  wa.s  an  airplane  crash.  An  airplane 
landed  on  the  se.i.  The  wind  threw  the  plane 
aKainst  a  hijf  rock.  All  hut  two  people  on  the 
plane  were  killed. 

“Irene  Krown  is  fourteen  years  old.  She  is 
'try  happy.  She  ttnik  her  steer  to  an  animal 


show.  The  steer  won  a  very  hig  prize.  Irene 
got  over  forty-five  hundre<l  dollars  because  her 
steer  was  the  best  one. 

“There  are  many  different  countries  in 
North  and  South  a-Xmerica.  These  countries 
want  to  be  friends.  They  are  having  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  Lima,  a  big  city  in  South  America. 
They  are  asking  each  other,  “How  can  we 
l>e  better  neighbors?** 

“Pope  Pius  is  at  work  again.  I.^st  week 
be  almost  died. 

**Baby  monkeys  are  helping  doctors  to  learn 
more  alKnit  disease.** 

Trend  to  Single  Coverage 
THE  GROWING  TREND  of  single 
newspaper  coverage  in  non-metro¬ 
politan  cities  of  the  U.  S.  is  graphic¬ 
ally  portrayed  in  a  survey  made  by 
Charles  J.  Cole,  vice-president  of 
Charles  H.  Eddy  Co.,  publishers’  rep¬ 
resentatives,  showing  there  are  1,235 
cities  in  which  there  is  but  one  daily 
newspaper  or  newspapers  under  single 
ownership.  Of  the  remaining  cities, 
221  are  competitive,  containing  501 
newspapers.  Only  22  cities  over  100,- 
000  population  are  non-competitive. 

Mr.  Cole’s  study  reveals  that  total 
circulation  of  all  U.  S.  dailies  with  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representation  is 
38,653,172,  or  97%.  Circulation  of  those 
dailies  not  represented  nationally  is 
1,203,269,  according  to  Mr.  Cole.  A 
majority  of  the  non-represented  news¬ 
papers  are  not  members  of  the  ABC 
and  are  under  5,000  in  circulation,  he 
stated. 

As  city  population  decreases,  so  does 
the  number  of  competitive  newspaper 
situations,  according  to  the  survey.  In 
cities  of  50,000  to  100,000  population, 
there  are  24  towns  with  51  newspapers 
and  62  with  one  newspaper.  In  the 
25,000  to  50,000  jjopulation  brackets, 
there  are  24  cities  with  49  newspapers 
and  134  non-competitive  situations. 
The  10,000  to  25,000  population  classi¬ 
fication  includes  58  cities  with  112 
newspapers  and  382  with  single  news¬ 
paper  coverage.  The  most  non-com¬ 
petitive  cities  are  in  the  5,000  to  10,000 
brackets,  with  412  having  single  news¬ 
paper  coverage  and  34  cities  having 
more  than  one  newspaper. 

Prep  Vote  Breaks  Records 

REACHING  a  total  of  9,636,347  votes, 
the  Chicago  Evening  American’s 
poll  to  select  Chicago’s  all-star  high 
school  football  team  is  believed  to 
have  shattered  all  previous  records  of 
a  single  newspaper  poll.  Covering  a 
'  period  of  six  weeks,  the  competition 
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included  280  boys  from  47  high  schools. 
From  this  mass  of  ballots,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  selected  an  all-star  squad  and 
coaches  to  represent  Chicago  in  an 
intersectional  all-star  high  school  foot¬ 
ball  game  Dec.  25  at  Los  Angeles. 

The  tabulation  required  a  large  staff 
of  clerks  for  several  weeks.  Voters 
were  permitted  to  cast  ballots  for  men 
in  different  positions,  but  not  more 
than  once  for  any  one  candidate. 

New  Carrier  Paper 

CARRIERS  of  the  Savannah  (Ga.) 

Morning  News  and  Evening  Press 
recently  started  publication  of  their 
own  monthly  mimeographed  newspa¬ 
per,  the  Searchlight. 

m 

Phonograph  Record 
To  Train  Carriers 

Subscription  solicitation  methods 
used  by  two  San  Jose  (Cal.)  News 
carriers  in  winning  the  state-wide 
contest  conducted  by  the  California 
Circulation  Managers  Association  have 
been  perpetuated  on  a  phonograph 
record  and  are  being  used  in  training 
fellow  carriers,  C.  Robert  Payne,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  circulation  manager 
of  the  News  said  recently.  Mr.  Payne 
was  elected  first  vice-president  of  the 
CCMA  at  the  convention  held  recently 
in  Oakland. 

Triumphant  in  the  carrier  contest 
team  event  conducted  annually  by  the 
association  were  Burch  Calkins,  16, 
and  Don  Lewis.  14.  of  the  News.  Sec¬ 
ond  place  went  to  the  Burlingame 
(Cal.)  Advance. 

The  News  team  was  selected  in  a 
city-wide  elimination  contest  with 
executives  and  advertising  managers 
of  San  Jose’s  largest  stores  acting  as 
judges.  Mr.  Payne  asked  the  boys 
to  make  up  their  own  skit  for  the  Oak¬ 
land  presentation.  The  News  re¬ 
ceived  a  handsome  trophy  and  each 
boy  was  given  a  17-jewel  Waltham 
watch  by  the  CCMA. 

TOBACCO  EDITION 

Carrying  31,584  lines  of  paid  adver¬ 
tising  the  Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Sun¬ 
day  Press-Chronicle.  Dec.  4  issued  its 
annual  Tobacco  edition  announcing  the 
opening  of  the  1938-39  tobacco  mar¬ 
ket.  The  edition  carried  30  pages  in 
three  sections.  With  the  addition  of 
color  the  Press-Chronicle's  December 
n-ws  letter  for  local  advertisers  urges 
the  use  of  color  during  the  Christmas 
selling  season. 


HOSTS  TO  600  CARRIERS 

Six  hundred  carriers  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Herald  and  Times  were  the 
guests  of  the  Patterson  Newspapers 
at  the  Washington  Redskins-New  York 
Giants  football  game,  Dec.  4  at  the 
Polo  Grounds,  New  York.  The  dele¬ 
gation  accompanied  by  200  other  guests 
and  the  Redskins  band,  were  trans¬ 
ported  in  a  special  12-car  train  and 
returned  home  the  same  night  follow¬ 
ing  dinner  at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker. 
The  trip  was  supervised  by  L.  Gordon 
Leech,  director  of  the  Herald-Times 
Boys  Club.  Members  of  the  party  in¬ 
cluded  Circulation  Director  H.  Robin¬ 
son  and  Circulation  Manager  Charles 
A.  Corcoran. 

P-D  FACSIMILE  TESTS 

(Hy  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Poblisiikr) 

St.  Louis,  Dec.  7 — Regular  broad¬ 
casting  on  ultra  high  frequency  of 
specially  prepared  facsimile  newspa¬ 
pers  was  begun  today,  to  continue 
daily  and  Sunday  at  2  p.m.,  by  the 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch’s  experimental 
radio  facsimile  broadcasting  station, 
W9XZY.  The  facsimile  paper  issued 
today  was  reproduced  on  15  sets  placed 
in  homes  of  members  of  the  station’s 
staff  and  the  daily  broadcasts  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  them.  Later  additional  sets 
will  be  installed  in  public  places  for 
demonstration. 

FILED  IN  WASTEBASKET 

During  a  recent  two-week  test  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  free  publicity 
received  by  newspapers,  the  Visalia 
(Cal.)  Times-Delta  and  Morning  Delta 
accumulated  60  pounds  of  mail  matter 
containing  approximately  1,500  indi¬ 
vidual  pieces.  The  daily  gathered  the 
material,  placed  it  on  a  table,  posed  a 
child  alongside  of  it,  and  made  a  fea¬ 
ture  picture  showing  the  publicity- 
reaching  to  her  shoulder. 
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"I'm  getting  soft," 
complained  the 
camera  man. 

“Nobody  has  swung  on  me  for 
more  than  a  month.  Everybody 
acts  as  though  he  liked  to  have 
his  picture  taken.  I  got  nine 
poses  at  that  society  wedding 
where  the  society  editor  told 
me  I  wouldn’t  be  able  to  get  in. 

“For  one  thing,  we  are  getting 
decent  production  with  these 
Certified  Mats.  Funny  how  a 
better  looking  paper  breeds 
better  feeling  all  around.” 

For  dependable  stereotyping,  rely  on 
Certified  Mats,  made  in  the  U.5.A. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAI  CORPORATION 

9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  P 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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THE  NEW  sub-editor  at  Reuter’s  in 

London  was  scornful  when  he  read 
the  cable  that  had  come  from  the 
United  States.  He  tossed  it  aside  neg¬ 
ligently  commenting  on  the  fact  that 
Reuters  was  certainly  not  interested 
in  President  McKinley’s  hunting  ex¬ 
peditions,  especially  when  the  dis¬ 
patch  cost  five  pence  a  word.  Some¬ 
one  else  looked  at  the  message.  It 
read:  “McKinley  shot  Buffalo.”  The 
new  man  did  not  know  Buffalo  was  a 
place  as  well  as  an  animal. 

That  is  one  of  the  stories  related 
by  Valentine  Williams  in  his  autobi¬ 
ography,  “World  in  Action”  (Hough¬ 
ton  MifUn,  $3.75).  He  had  no  con¬ 
nection  with  the  incident  for  it 
occurred  before  he  became  a  news¬ 
paperman.  Yet  he  heard  it  along  with 
ii  .numerable  other  yarns  through  his 
father  who  was  Chief  Editor  of  the 
agency,  with  which,  incidentally,  he 
had  been  connected  since  its  earliest 
days.  In  fact,  as  the  author  says,  his 
was  a  Reuters  family.  Beside  his 
father,  two  of  his  uncles  were  with 
the  agency,  one  as  general  manager 
in  Bombay  and  one  in  the  secretarial 
department.  His  brother,  Douglas 
Williams,  was  general  manager  in  the 
United  States  and  later  Chief  Editor 
in  London  and  two  of  his  sisters  were 
on  the  editorial  staff  during  the  World 
War.  That  is  undoubtedly  a  record 
of  some  sort  or  other. 


srnted  Reuters;  in  Morocco,  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Daily  Mail. 

That,  briefly,  is  the  career  of  Val¬ 
entine  Williams.  During  the  period  of 
which  he  writes  he  had  many  excit¬ 
ing  adventures,  met  most  of  the  great 
figures  of  pre-war  Europe  and,  in 
general,  seems  to  have  had  a  pretty 
swell  time  of  it  all.  Many  people  feel 
that  we  have  had  a  plethora  of  news¬ 
paper  autobiographies,  and  that  many 
of  the  politicians,  statesmen,  generals 
and  leaders  of  society  of  that  other 
era  are  really  unimportant,  that  they 
are  sinking  and  will  sink  into  com¬ 
parative  obscurity.  For  those  who  feel 
that  way  “World  of  Action”  may  seem 
unimportant.  Yet  the  book  has  defi¬ 
nite  charm  and  is  extremely  well 
written.  To  anyone  like  your  reviewer 
who  never  knew  the  old  Vienna,  or 
pre-war  Berlin  or  London  in  the  days 
of  the  ’bus  horses  (and  wishes  he 
had)  the  book  is  delightful  and  ab¬ 
sorbing  reading. — C.  G.  T. 


tiser  will  find  much  of  special  inter¬ 
est,  particularly  as  the  author  has 
consulted  many  new  and  little-known 
sources.  For  example  from  an  unpub¬ 
lished  thesis  Hotchkiss  digs  up  a  1649 
advertisement  for  a  lost  horse  that 
n’.ay  be  the  first  paid  advertisement. 
The  growth  of  national  advertising, 
he  points  out,  influenced  newspaper 
t>'pography  and  display  and  standards 
of  censorship. — R.  W. 


In  the  Periodicals 

HARRY  HANSK.V,  AVw  i’ork  nw/d.Ttit.m 
gram  literary  eiUlor,  who  has  coiiilucted  tluP 


“.\mo!ig  the  Books”  department  in  Harfn’i 
Magacine  since  1923,  has  resigned  the  latte 
post,  appearing  for  the  last  time  in  the  currot 
His  place  will  be  taken  by  John  Chan- 


Joined  Reuters  at  19 

Young  Williams  was  19  when  he 
went  to  work  for  Reuters,  himself. 
His  cultural  background,  the  cosmo¬ 
politan  aspect  of  his  family  and  travel 
gave  him  excellent  equipment  for  his 
career,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  within 
two  years  he  was  representing  the 
agency  in  Berlin.  He  stayed  there 
until  1910  when  he  joined  Lord  North- 
cliffe’s  Daily  Mail.  That  came  about 
largely  through  the  friendly  encour¬ 
agement  of  Frederic  William  Wile, 
Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Mail,  and  a  former  Chicago  Daily 
News  man.  Williams  stayed  with  the 
Mail  until  he  joined  up  in  the  war. 
He  was  invalided  out  and  after  the 
Armistice  headed  the  Daily  Mail  staff 
at  the  Peace  Conference.  During  his 
convalescence,  however,  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  his  talent  for  fiction  and  had 
turned  out  the  first  of  his  mystery 
novels,  “The  Man  With  the  Clubfoot.” 
After  Versailles  he  gave  up  newspa¬ 
per  work  but  was  called  back  on  two 
occasions — to  cover  the  Carter  -  Car¬ 
narvon  Egyptian  expedition,  and,  in 
the  second  instance,  to  report  the 
disturbances  which  occurred  in  French 
Morocco  in  1925.  In  Egypt  he  repre- 


“GOOD  THINGS  come  by  twos”  often 
applies  to  books.  Right  after  Mir¬ 
iam  Beard’s  “History  of  the  Business 
Man”  comes  “Milestones  of  Market¬ 
ing:  A  Brief  History  of  the  Evolution 
of  Market  Distribution”  (Macmillan. 
$2.50)  by  George  Burton  Hotchkiss, 
professor  of  marketing  in  New  York 
University  and  one  of  the  few  experts 
in  that  field  who  has  written  on  the 
long  past  as  well  as  the  confused 
present  of  distribution.  The  book 
deals  only  with  English  and  American 
marketing  history  and  only  with  the 
high  spots.  It  is  a  textbook  for  mar¬ 
keting  classes — and  a  rewrite  of  eco¬ 
nomic  history  in  business  men’s  terms, 
a  concrete  treatment  of  economics 
that  gives  that  vague  topic  a  quality 
that  you  can  get  your  teeth  in. 

And  so  it  is  a  book  to  recommend  for 
general  information,  inasmuch  as 
medieval  guilds,  the  Hanseatic  League 
and  its  English  rivals  the  Merchants 
Adventurers,  the  Stuart  monopolies 
and  mercantilism  are  rather  hazy  in 
the  minds  of  most  readers.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Revolution  is  described  as  a  pro¬ 
test  against  the  practices  of  mercan¬ 
tilism,  and  that  gives  the  layman  a 
reason  for  being  interested  in  mer¬ 
cantilism.  Professor  Hotchkiss  carries 
the  story  on  through  the  new  methods 
of  marketing  that  followed  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Revolution  down  to  the  merchan¬ 
dising  era  of  the  ’20s  and  the  at¬ 
tempted  control  of  the  New  Deal, 
which  is  “not  moving  in  the  direction 
of  freedom  and  velocity.” 

The  newspaperman  and  the  adver- 


HAL  BORLAND,  of  the  New  York 

Times  Sunday  department,  is  the 
author  of  “Wapiti  Pete,  the  Story  of 
an  Elk,”  published  recently  by  Farrar 
and  Rinehart,  Inc.,  New  York  ($1.75). 
In  its  176  pages  Borland  not  only  at¬ 
tains  the  distinction  of  making  the 
wapiti,  or  American  elk,  the  subject 
of  a  full  length  novel  for  the  first 
time,  but  he  also  turns  out  an  ab¬ 
sorbing,  well-knit  plot  into  which 
human  characters  are  woven  skil¬ 
fully.  The  book  is  aptly  illustrated. 

Mr.  Borland,  formerly  literary  critic 
of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  and 
a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Ledger  copy  desk  before  joining 
the  Times  in  1937,  has  been  a  news¬ 
paper  editor,  columnist  and  special 
writer  for  15  years.  He  also  has  writ¬ 
ten  “Valor,”  the  story  of  a  Colorado 
sheepdog,  “Rocky  Mountain  Tipi 
Tales,”  and  “Heaps  of  Gold,”  a  book 
of  verse. — W,  E.  S. 


BOOKS  BY  members  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  staff  include  “High 
Iron,”  by  Lucius  Beebe;  “Golden  Tales 
of  Canada,”  by  May  Lamberton  Beck¬ 
er;  “Peggy  Covers  Washington,”  by 
Emma  Bugbee;  “Toscanini  and  Great 
Music,”  by  Lawrence  Gilman;  “New 
Birth  of  Freedom,”  Nicholas  Roose¬ 
velt;  “Education  of  An  American,” 
Mark  Sullivan;  “Once  on  Christmas,” 
“Refugees,”  and  “Political  Handbook,” 
by  Dorothy  Thompson. 


berlain,  whose  reviews  have  been  familiar  h 
readers  of  the  Nav  York  Times,  Seribiier’i 
and  the  A'ew  Re/’ublic. 

‘‘Newspapers  Turn  Santa  Claus”  in  De 
cember  Commentator  was  written  by  Williac 
F.  McDermott  of  tbe  Chicago  Daily  Nttii.i 
The  author,  who  says  that  “.  .  .  probabl; 
the  biggest  volunteer  Santa  Claus  in  Ainerie 
is  the  press,”  lists  a  great  number  of  paper 
from  coast  to  coast,  telling  what  and  how  the; 
accomplish  the  things  they  do  in  bringinj 
cheer  to  the  needy  and  lonely. 

Dec.  7th  New  Republic  contains  ‘‘Aufea 
thalt  in  Rosenheim,”  by  foreign  correspondent 
V'incent  Sheean.  Also  featured  is  an  exchaiift 
of  open  letters  between  Upton  Sinclair  and 
William  Allen  White  of  the  Emporia  Gazetli 
over  a  recent  magazine  article  written  by  tht 
latter. 

Saturday  Evening  Post  for  Dec.  10  con¬ 
tains  an  enlightening  article  by  Stanley  llifh. 
titled  ‘‘VV'ho  Organized  the  Unemployed.”  1; 
concerns  the  Worker’s  Alliance  of  America 
which,  according  to  the  author  is  a  union  oi 
l.SOO  locals,  covering  45  states.  Says  the 
writer:  “.  .  .  its  tactics  are  Communist,  and 
so,  in  the  main,  is  its  leadership.” 

Paul  O’Neil,  Seattle  Times  reporter,  is  rep¬ 
resented  in  Dec.  10th  Collier’s  with  a  shod 
story,  “Lover  Come  Back.” 

World's  Press  News,  published  in  London 
Nov.  17th,  carries  a  story  telling  of  the  attadi 
launched  by  editors  of  The  Times  and  Dm!j 
Telegraph  and  Morning  Post,  against  Wick¬ 
ham  Steed’s  recently  published  book  ‘‘The 
Press.”  in  which  the  author  claimed  th.at  ad¬ 
vertising  agents  had  effectively  influenced  the 
Itress  in  its  reporting  of  the  recent  war  crisis, 
.\nothcr  story  of  the  crisis  is  reported  in  the 
same  issue,  telling  of  D.  E.  McCausland's  al¬ 
leged  enforced  resignation  from  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  Cape  Town  Cape  .drgus  in  a  dii 
ference  of  opinion  with  the  management  of  the 
paper  regarding  the  news  treatment  of  the 
.-Xnglo-Cerman  conferences.  Still  another  an 
tide  calling  for  frankness  about  circulatioc 
figures  says  that  the  British  weekly  press  is 
’’Ten  years  hehiml  the  times”  as  far  as  writir,|, 
presentation  and  advertisers  are  c- ncernei 
.\dvertiscrs,  the  article  says,  want  facts  ami 


figures. 
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Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or 
to  fill  important  posts  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare 
(^ommittee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers 
Association  can  provide  you 
with  men  of  capacity  and 
ability. 

Address:  Secretary  -  Treas¬ 
urer,  c/o  The  Tulsa  World, 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 


Read, . .  flfjsv. . . 

mRRK  suLLiunn’s 

Autobiography 


‘  ‘  0  autobiography  of 

recent  years  con¬ 
tains  so  important  a  story, 
so  admirably  told  with 
such  repressed  drama,  with 
such  modest  candor.”  — 
William  .Alien  White,  Sat¬ 
urday  Review.  ‘‘THE  ED¬ 
UCATION  OF  .AN  AMER- 
IC.AN  is  a  grand  job  and 
an  important  one.” — Front 
page  review.  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  BOOKS.  .A  fighting 
piciure  of  fifty  exciting 
year:>  as  a  newspaper  man. 
3rd  printing,  $3.50. 


Doubleday,  Doran 
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Smith  Urges  More 

Labor-Conscious 

Newspapers 

Believes  Newspapers  Must 

Become  More  Active  in 

Cemmunity  Aifairs 

Conversing  in  terms  of  labor  con¬ 
troversies  "which  affect  the  broad 
public  interest,”  and  embellishing  an 
interview  with  his  own  philosophy  on 
the  subject,  Paul  Clipper  Smith,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  this  week  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  he  believes  newspapers 
should  take  a  more  active  part  in 
community  affairs. 

Sprawled  comfortably  on  a  huge 
divan  in  the  living  room  of  his  suite  at 
New  York’s  Waldorf  -  Astoria  Hotel, 
the  youthful  executive  (he  turned  30 
on  'Thanksgiving  Day)  added  he  did 
not  believe  the  day  far  off  when  the 
good  offices  of  newspapers  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  labor  disputants  to  bring 
about  more  amicable  relations  be¬ 
tween  employer  and  employe. 

Negotiated  Strike  Settlement 
He  basis  this  belief,  he  said,  partly 
on  his  own  recent  experiences  in  help¬ 
ing  bring  industrisd  peace  to  San 
Francisco.  Late  in  October,  after  act¬ 
ing  for  12  days  as  mediator  in  a  ware¬ 
house  strike  involving  137  warehouses 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  he 
brought  about  an  agreement  between 
disputants  which  carries  provisions 
heralding  a  new  era  in  that  one-time 
notorious  “open-shop”  city.  An  edi¬ 
torial  he  wrote,  which  appeared  in  the 
Chronicle,  brought  about  his  appoint¬ 
ment  to  negotiate  the  four-month-old 
strike. 

“Because  newspapers  are  necessar¬ 
ily  so  well  acquainted  with  any  local 
labor  dispute,  it  stands  to  reason  they 
are  in  the  best  position  to  act  as  a 
third  party,”  he  said.  “Newspaper¬ 
men  are  trained  to  be  objective  and 
to  see  both  sides  of  the  story.  They 
understand,  also,  the  problems  of  both 
the  employer  and  the  worker,  and 
thus  can  weigh  issues  clearly. 

“But,”  he  cautioned,  “the  newspaper 
must  never  lose  sight  of  its  goal — a 
just  peace.  It  should  not  permit  itself 
to  be  intimidated  either  by  advertiser 
or  labor  union.  It  should  place,  above 
all,  the  interest  of  the  community.” 
Skimming  lightly  over  the  role  he 
played  in  the  warehouse  strike  settle¬ 
ment,  he  was  inclined  to  minimize  it. 
He  did  reveal,  however,  he  worked 
‘16  hours  for  the  first  11  days,  and  21 
hours  the  last  day  before  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  signed.” 

For  other  details  of  the  strike  settle¬ 
ment,  he  referred  the  interviewer  to 
Page  9  of  the  E.  &  P.  Oct.  29  issue. 

Hit  Labor  Philotophy 
Mr.  Smith,  it  appears,  takes  the 
broad  view  in  labor  disputes.  Col¬ 
lective  bargaining,  he  believes,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  medium 
through  which  is  established  ma¬ 
chinery  ^  to  deal  with  controversial 
points.  “In  any  relations  between  em¬ 
ployer  and  employe,”  he  asserted, 
unforseen  issues  are  bound  to  arise. 
These,  of  course,  must  be  met  by  both 
parties  to  a  contract.  A  strike  should 
be  called  only  after  all  possibilities  for 
a  settlement  have  been  exhausted.” 

,  Chronicle  executive  has  seen 
both  sides  of  life  in  his  rise  to  his 
pre^nt  position.  He  has  turned  his 
b^d  at  practically  every  type  of  hard 
labor,  and,  “at  one  stage  of  the  game,” 
e  freely  admits,  “I  was  a  hobo  and 
slept  in  jungle  camps.” 

Mr.  Smith  is  enthusiastic  about  “the 
newspaper  of  tomorrow”  the  Chron¬ 
icle  IS  trying  to  develop.  This  paper, 


he  said,  will  stress  a  recapitulation  of 
events,  rather  than  the  actual  news 
stories. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Chronicle 
he  pointed  out  the  almost  total  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  traditional  newspaper 
headline,  and  the  segregation  of  na¬ 
tional  news,  foreign  news,  local  news, 
and  feature  departments.  Standing 
heads,  i.e.  “National,”  “Foreign,”  etc., 
featured  the  issue.  Sub-heads,  usual¬ 
ly  the  location  of  the  news  event, 
headed  the  stories,  which,  after  a  brief 
lead  paragraph,  gave  background. 

Mr.  Smith  advised  newspapers  to 
“better  their  job  of  visual  journalism, 
as,  after  all,  papers  can  never  be  re¬ 
placed.” 

The  youthful  executive  was  in  New 
York  two  weeks  to  make  contacts  with 
“advertisers  and  others  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Chronicle.”  He  left 
Dec.  4  to  return  to  the  West  Coast. 


Pan-American 
Meet  "Pre-viewed" 

continued  jrom  page  7 


Luis  Zawadzky,  director  and  U.  S. 
correspondent  of  Relator,  Cali,  Colom¬ 
bia,  spoke  of  the  commercial  and 
economic  life  of  Latin  America,  urged 
the  prompt  construction  of  the  Pan- 
American  Highway  instead  of  “war¬ 
ring  measures  which  may  later  be¬ 
come  boomerangs  in  some  countries.” 
The  highway,  he  said,  would  be  “a 
true  gift  of  the  present  United  States 
civilization  to  the  American  hemis¬ 
phere  of  tomorrow,  an  instrument  of 
peace,  progress,  mutual  confidence 
and  defense.  Capital  and  labor  are 
seeking  employment.  The  immediate 
construction  of  the  Pan-American 
Highway  is  the  answer.  A  sort  of 
Liberty  Loan  would  be  rapidly  sub¬ 
scribed  for  this  monumental  work.” 

A.  Caprile,  Jr.,  La  Nacion,  Buenos 
Aires,  enumerated  the  four  topics 
likely  to  receive  special  attention  at 
the  Lima  Conference — (1)  perfection 
and  coordination  of  inter-American 
peace  instruments;  (2)  creation  of  an 
inter-American  Court  of  International 
Justice;  (3)  non-recognition  of  terri¬ 
tory  acquired  by  force;  (4)  a  com¬ 
mercial  policy,  including  application 
of  the  most-favored  nation  clause. 

Already  there  had  been  suggestions 
to  implement  the  armament  plan  for 
continental  security  which  President 
Roosevelt  recently  expressed,  he 
stated.  “I  believe,  however,  that  the 
President’s  plan  will  be  played  down 
at  Lima,  ^me  people  were  a  little 
surprised  by  his  remarks,  and  it  seems 
Washington  does  not  expect  now  to 
get  much  help  at  Lima.” 

Caprile  said  that  whatever  arma¬ 
ment  plan  the  United  States  wants  to 
develop  “it  does  not  need  to  be  based 
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on  the  assumption  that  Latin  America 
is  helpless  when  it  comes  to  keeping 
its  freedom  from  foreign  domination.” 
He  regarded  it  as  a  misconception 
“that  because  some  of  our  various 
regimes  do  not  closely  follow  the 
political  pattern  set  by  the  U.  S., 
and  do  as  much  business  with  Europe 
as  possible,  that  that  is  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  bowing  to  the  power  of 
European  countries  with  particular 
ideologies.  Without  being  original,  our 
political  regimes  are  nevertheless 
quite  typical,  and  if  we  contract  some 
political  complications — through  con¬ 
tagion  we  might  say — we  are  only 
paying  a  price  for  the  benefits  of 
necessary  immigration  from  and  cul¬ 
tural  and  commercial  relations  with 
Europe.  As  we  have  to  take  them  as 
part  of  the  bargain,  all  these  conse¬ 
quences  should  be  respected.  To  be 
almost  self-sufficient  or  have  the 
ability  to  sell  only  to  the  demo¬ 
cracies  is  not  a  virtue  but  mere  good 
luck.  To  make  a  success  of  the 
Lima  Conference  the  strongest  power 
in  the  Pan-American  group  should  try 
to  demonstrate  that  she  is  only  the 
first  among  her  equals.” 

Jose  Miguel  Bejarano,  El  Popular, 
Mexico  City,  said  there  had  been  an 
evolution  from  the  Pan-Americanism 
of  the  Big  Stick  of  Roosevelt  I,  and 
the  Republican  Dollar  Diplomacy,  to 
the  Pan-Americanism  of  the  Good 
Neighbor  policy  of  Roosevelt  II.  “His¬ 
tory  already  records  how  the  ice  was 
broken  at  Montevideo  when  Latin 
America  became  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  administration  in  Washington 
had  not  only  changed  hands  but  that 
it  had  changed  hearts  as  well. 

“It  is  a  misapprehension  to  consider 
that  a  Pan-American  conference  is  a 
reunion  of  the  true  representatives  of 
the  peoples  of  the  Americas,  and  no 
hope  can  be  entertained  as  to  the 
real  success  of  a  gathering  of  this 


nature  until  the  xieoples  of  North, 
Central  and  South  America  are  able 
to  express  themselves. 

“Politically,  socially  and  economic¬ 
ally,  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  split 
into  two  distinct  divisions:  the  power¬ 
ful  United  States  of  America  and  the 
ft'cble  Divided  States  of  America. 
Pan-Americanism  as  an  ideal  should 
perhaps  have  as  a  goal  the  ideological 
identification  of  Latin  America,  and 
the  harmonious  co-operation  between 
Latin  America  and  the  U.  S.,  based 
mainly  upon  mutual  knowledge  and 
understanding.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  irrespective  of  the  Pan-American 
Union  and  Pan-American  conferences, 
there  are  nations  on  this  continent 
,  which  have  been  eagerly  endeavoring 
to  attain  this  end,  and  that  one  of 
these  nations  is  now  the  United  States 
of  America.” 

"SPECIALS"  NOMINATE 

The  nominating  committee  of  the 
Newspaper  Representatives  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Chicago  has  named  the  follow¬ 
ing  “regular  ticket”  to  be  voted  upon 
at  the  annual  luncheon  meeting,  Dec. 
12:  President,  John  Cullen,  Jr.,  John 
W.  Cullen  Company;  vice-president, 
J.  E.  Lutz;  secretary,  Paul  Ray,  E.  Katz 
Special  Adv.  Agency;  treasurer,  H.  E. 
Scheerer,  Scheerer,  Inc.;  directors,  L. 
W.  Brownholtz,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee, 
Inc.;  T.  J.  L.  Klapp,  Jr.,  Allen-Klapp- 
Frazier  Co.;  and  A.  G.  Ruthman,  Gil¬ 
man,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman,  retiring  pres¬ 
ident. 

■ 

NAMED  AD  MANAGER 

Herbert  E.  Plishker  has  been  named 
advertising  and  sales  manager  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company’s  lamp  division,  suc¬ 
ceeding  J.  F.  O’Brien,  resigned.  He 
had  been  with  the  lamp  division’s 
advertising  staff  for  11  years. 


^  Editor  &  Publisher  Sells  Newspapers 

1 1 '  s  E  a  s  y  E  n  o  u  g  h 
ToExplainWhy 

,  I 

We  arc  lieing  constantly  surprised,  albeit  pleasantly  enough,  by  the 
rl  pull  of  the  “Newspapers  For  Sale”  section  of  our  classified  page.  Of 
course,  responses  aren’t  always  vs  overwhelming  as  those  experienced 

bv  T.  E.  Hansell  of  Sarasota,  Florida,  who  wired,  after  one  insertion:  . 

hi;  •  • 

Please  discontinue  my  ad  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  I  ‘ 
have  so  many  leads  now  that  any  further  responses  would 
only  confuse  the  issue. 

|i 

;■  Rather,  results  are  usually  of  a  more  modest  nature.  Hut  of  sufficient  , 
■|  quantity — and  quality — to  cause  a  consistent  advertiser  like  .\rthur  W.  I, 
|j  Stypes  of  San  Francisco,  to  write: 

i'i  Most  of  the  answers  I  have  received  from  EDITOR  &  PUB- 
i;  LISHER  are  from  people  with  money  who  mean  business. 

It’s  easy  enough  to  explain  why. 

The  best  market  for  newspapers  is  among  newspapermen,  that  breed 
of  mankind  that  will  always  smell  printer’s  ink  and  dream  of  the  hap¬ 
piness  to  be  found  in  working  14  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  on 
their  own  sheet.  We  need  only  add  that  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
is  the  newspaperman’s  own  journal  and  you  know  why  newspapers 
jji|  move  so  fast  on  our  classified  page.  ^ 
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WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 


1HE  OCKN  STAMDARD-EXAMirlEK 


Stuart  Perry  Corrects 
Professor  Goble 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  In  your 
issue  of  Nov.  26  I  notice  a  letter  from 
George  W.  Goble,  professor  of  law 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  criticiz¬ 
ing  a  speech  that  I  made  before  the 
Illinois  Press  Association. 

After  quoting  me  briefly  as  to  “hos¬ 
tile  or  disparaging  references  to  the 
press  by  public  officials,”  and  my 
statement  that  all  men  should  be  tree 
to  “fearlessly  discuss,  criticise,  attack 
or  defend  any  and  all  public  men,  in¬ 
stitutions,  parties  and  issues,”  he  asks 
the  rhetorical  question:  “Is  it  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  press  that  freedom  of 
speech  means  only  that  newspapers 
are  free  to  criticise  others,  but  others 
are  not  free  to  critcise  newspapers?” 

My  answer  is  that  such  is  not  the 
position  of  the  press,  nor  the  position 
of  myself,  nor  the  position  of  any 
person  I  ever  knew. 

Again  Prof.  Goble  writes:  “The 
speaker  saw  great  harm  in  the  threat 
of  the  Minton  bill  to  throttle  the  press, 
but  paradoxically  can  see  no  harm  in 
the  threat  of  the  press  to  throttle 
governmental  officials.” 

It  is  a  bit  hard  to  answer  so  absurd 
a  statement;  for  there  is  no  threat  of 
the  press  to  throttle  officials,  or  to 
throttle  anybody,  and  nothing  in  my 
speech  remotely  suggested  any  such 
idea.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
allusion,  even  by  implication  or  in¬ 
ference,  to  any  sort  of  control  over 
the  expressions  of  officials  regarding 
the  press. 

Gives  Exact  Statement 

Since  Prof.  Goble  has  thus  mis¬ 
represented  my  meaning,  I  beg  leave 
to  quote  the  exact  language  that  I 
used  on  that  occasion.  After  pointing 
out  that  freedom  of  the  press  is  a  live 
issue  because  of  three  existing  con¬ 
ditions —  (1)  the  latent  threat  of  fed¬ 
eral  legislation;  (2)  disparaging  ref¬ 
erences  to  the  press  by  officials  which 
tend  to  discredit  it;  and  (3)  popular 
misunderstanding  of  what  freedom  of 
the  press  means — I  said: 

"The  second  condition  referred  to — 
official  utterances  designed  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  press — could  be  illustrated 
by  many  examples,  not  only  expres¬ 
sions  by  such  high  officials  as  Senator 
Minton.  Justice  Black  and  Postmaster- 
General  Farley,  but  by  the  President 
himself.  Such  expressions  tend  to 
discredit  a  large  number  of  news¬ 
papers,  including  many  of  the  most 
important  ones,  and  in  the  minds  of 
many  people  they  discredit  all  news¬ 
papers.  Indeed  on  one  occasion  when 
the  President  was  denouncing  the 
Tory  press’  and  was  asked  what  that 
term  included,  he  is  reported  to  have 
answered  that  it  included  85%  of  the 
newspapers.  Various  officials — not¬ 
ably  the  President  himself.  Justice 
Black  and  General  Farley — have  told 
the  public  that  the  radio  is  more  trust¬ 
worthy  than  the  press. 

“Such  utterances  may  mean  little 
or  much.  They  mean  little  if  they 
are  only  expressions  of  personal 
pique  or  dislike.  They  would  be  por- 
’entous  if  they  were  part  of  a  studied 
plan  to  discredit  the  press  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  step  toward  an  abridgement 
of  its  freedom. 

“The  latter  motive  would,  of  course, 
be  emphatically  disavowed.  But  from 
the  standpoint  of  history,  as  well  as 
of  common  sense,  we  all  know  that 
the  first  step  toward  the  control  or 
the  destruction  of  any  group  or  in¬ 
stitution  is  to  discredit  it  in  the  public 
mind.  TTiat  truth  has  been  abun¬ 
dantly  exemplified  in  the  authoritarian 
countries,  where  such  tactics  have 


Shott  "Takei 


winning  animal  will  receive  fis| 
transportation  to  the  Chicago  show. 


WALTER  N.  SUTHERLAND,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Chicago  Evening 
American,  in  addressing  the  Interfra¬ 
ternity  Club  of  Chicago  last  week, 
compared  his  lot  as  an  editor  to  that 
of  a  reporter,  stating: 

“The  reporters  get  all  the  gravy. 
Yesterday  a  younger  reporter  on  our 
staff  interviewed  Lola  Lane,  the  ac¬ 
tress,  and  today  he’s  having  lunch  with 
her.  And  I,  his  boss,  have  to  stand 
here  making  a  speech.” 


THE  COPY  DESK  of  the  Am\ 

(Tex.)  American,  believes  in  td 
lowing  copy,  even  when  it  means  tei; 
ing  the  truth  unintentionally. 

And  so  when  a  typo  in  the  AP  Ne^l 
York  cotton  report  made  it  read,  ‘‘co 
ton  was  again  pathetic”  the  headli: 
stated  “COTTON  PATHETIC;  AI 
VANCE  IS  SMALL.” 


Sp 
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S.  A.  FOR  SANTA 

Either  by  accident  or  design  Santa  Claus 
was  endowed  with  sex  appeal  in  the  above 
advertisement  for  the  Emporium  Store, 
Ogden,  Utah,  which  ran  recently  in  the 
Standard-Examiner.  Santa  in  silk  stockings 
created  wide  comment  and  increased  hos¬ 
iery  sales,  reports  Lawrence  Young,  of 
the  Emporium. 


WILSON  DUNCAN,  employed  at  the 

Lamar  (Mo.)  Democrat,  was  the 
hero  of  makeup  day  in  that  news¬ 
paper  office  last  week.  Carrying  one 
of  the  forms  from  the  stone  to  the 
press,  he  raked  the  chase  which  holds 
the  type  across  the  region  of  one  of 
his  front  trouser  pockets.  He  had 
some  matches  in  the  pocket  and  they 
were  ignited. 

Instead  of  dropping  the  100-pound 
form,  Wilson  hurried  across  the  room 
until  he  could  ease  the  form  onto  a 
turtle.  Then  he  beat  out  the  fire  in 
his  pocket.  His  right  thigh  was  burned 
but  the  page  and  the  paper  were  saved. 


been  used  against  parliaments,  parties, 
racial  groups,  the  press,  and  even  the 
church. 

“It  is  not  necessary  to  assume,  or 
even  to  suspect,  that  any  such  plan  or 
motive  lies  behind  the  official  efforts  to 
discredit  the  press  in  this  country;  it  is 
only  necessary  to  take  note  of  the  fact 
that  such  a  hostile  campaign  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  have  the  effect  of  discrediting 
the  press,  weakening  its  influence,  mis¬ 
leading  the  public  as  to  its  functions, 
creating  a  false  impression  that  a  free 
press  is  not  important  to  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  and  thus  preparing  the 
way  for  other  more  radical  leaders 
who  in  the  future  may  seek  to  control 
the  press  and  to  destroy  its  freedom.” 

That  was  all  that  I  said  upon  that 
subject.  The  reader  may  judge  for 
himself  whether  I  expressed  or  inti¬ 
mated  any  of  the  grotesque  ideas  that 
Prof.  Goble  attributes  to  me. 

Stuart  H.  Perry, 
Editor  and  publisher, 
Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram. 


THE  JUDGE’S  feathers  were  ruffled, 
we  imderstand,  when  he  read  this 
last  line  of  a  trial  story  in  New  York 
Times  Dec.  6: 

“A  large  crow  heard  the  case.” 


FRANK  MAPEL,  state  editor,  Cc 

umbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  queried  h 
correspondents,  recently,  to  find  ot 
where  they  could  be  located  at  ar 
time  of  the  day.  Here  is  the  answe 
from  a  veteran  correspondent  in  i 
nearby  town: 

“.  .  .  in  addition  will  say  that  I  ac 
personally  available  during  the  2- 
hours  every  day  at  the  office,  phont 
4056;  police  department,  phones  224; 
and  4443;  sheriff’s  office,  3730;  fire  de 
partment,  115;  state  highway  patrol 
5950;  Sparta  Restaurant,  3307;  Ohic 
Quick  Lunch,  3137;  Union  Bus  Sta¬ 
tion,  2201;  Orpheum  Billiards,  3714 
my  residence,  6754;  Oil  and  Gas  Wei 
Supply  Co.  offices,  3908,  2059,  3786 
B.  &  O.  depot,  3324  or  3705;  Midlanc 
Theater,  4427 ;  Auditorium,  2506;  Grant 
Theater,  3304;  New  Arcade  Theater 
6400.  In  case  I  don’t  happen  to  be  a 
any  of  those  call  4057  .  .  .  or  stil 
further,  long  distance  operators  hen 
know  my  whereabouts  day  and  night 


AND  FROM  the  same  paper  a  new 
note  in  wedding  millinery: 

“Then  came  the  matron  of  honor, 
Mrs.  John  Roosevelt,  in  a  velvet  frock 
of  bright  blue,  and  a  toque  of  ten 
other  ushers.” 


Euitiik  &  PI'BLISHEK  Will  pay  $2  for  ear 
**Short  Take’*  acceptetl  and  publisheti.  Thor 
init  used  will  not  he  returned. 


VIRGINIA  MEET 

The  Virginia  Press  Assn,  will  met 


Jan.  27  and  28  at  the  Hotel  Roanoke 
Roanoke,  Va. 


STARTLING  headline  from  Son  An¬ 
tonio  Light: 


Granddaughter  and 
Grandmother  to  Wed 


WASHINGTON,  Dec.  1.— (INS)— A 
grandmother,  61,  and  her  granddaugh¬ 
ter,  16,  will  be  brides  in  a  double  wed¬ 
ding  here  Monday. 


N.  Y.  World-Telegram 
Figures  Corrected 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  On  page  6, 
issue  of  Dec.  3,  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
your  circulation  comparative  figure 
for  the  World-Telegram,  period  end¬ 
ing  Sept.  30,  1937,  is  incorrect.  The 
figure  you  show  40fi,22‘>  i^  the  /i«o 
day  average,  while  the  1938  figure  of 
399,464  is  for  the  .^ir  day  average. 

The  correct  comparative  figures  fol¬ 
low: 

For  period  ending  September  30, 
1938,  399,464  (6  days) . 

For  period  ending  September  30, 
1937,  389,570  (6  days). 

Gain,  9,894. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  J.  Dowling, 
Circulation  Director, 
New  York  World-Telegram. 


THE  BOZEMAN  (Mont.)  COURIER, 
weekly,  reports: 

GATEWAY  GIRLS  WIN 

CHICAGO  TRIP  WITH 

THEIR  FAT  CALVES 

Of  four  Montana  young  livestock 
raisers  awarded  trips  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Livestock  show  in  Chicago,  as 
awards  in  this  week’s  Junior  Fat  Stock 
show  in  Billings,  were  Marie  and 
Helen  Monforton  of  the  4-H  club  at 
Gallatin  Gateway.  Both  girls  exhib¬ 
ited  fat  calves.  'ITiey  and  their  prize- 


ROYAL’S 


EMPIRE  UNION  ACCEPTS 

The  council  of  the  Empire  Press 
Union  recently  accepted  the  invitation 
of  J.  H.  Woods,  chairman  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  section,  to  hold  its  sixth  Imperial 
Press  Conference  in  1940  in  Canada. 
The  conference  proper  will  be  held  at 
Ottawa,  and  it  is  planned  delegates 
will  tour  the  Dominion  from  coast  to 
coast. 


For  Everything  Electric 
See  General  Electric 


The  complete  G-E  line  en¬ 


able*  you  to  entrust  one 
manufacturer  with  the  un¬ 
divided  responsibility  for 
every  electrical  requirement 
of  the  modem  pressroom. 


For  particulars,  address  the 
nearest  G-E  office,  or  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric,  Dept.  6-S01, 
Schenectady,  New  York. 


GENERAL  ^  ELECTRIC 
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JUDGE  this  New  Easy-Writing  : 
Royal  by  results.  Judge  its  Fea-  ■ 
tures  of  the  Future  by  the  time 
and  effort  they  save  ...  by  the 
better  typing  they  help  your 
operators  produce.  Give  Royal’s 
New  No.  1 . .  .THE  DESK  TEST. 

ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  INC 

TWO  PARK  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 


ROYAL  WORLD  $  NO.  1  TYPlWHItt' 
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I  Spy  Series  Released 
:By  Stem  Papers 

i  J.  David  Stern  Newspapers  this 
week  began  publication  of  a  series  by 
1  Leon  G.  Turrou,  former  member  of 
the  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice, 
as  told  to  David  G.  Wittels,  staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

The  articles  which  reveal  the  inside 
of  Nazi  spy  investigations  were  with¬ 
held  from  publication  in  June,  when 
public  officials  from  President  Roose¬ 
velt  to  Lamar  Hardy,  United  States 
attorney  in  New  York,  said  that  their 
publication  would  hinder  the  Nazi  spy 
trial  scheduled  to  open  in  New  York. 
When  Mr.  Hardy  started  show  cause 
action,  the  papers  voluntarily  signed  a 
stipulation  stating  that  they  would  not 
publish  the  series  until  the  trial  was 
over.  The  trial  ended  last  week. 

Mr.  Hardy  made  available  the  use 
of  the  Government’s  exhibits,  which 
illustrate  the  story.  In  addition  to  be¬ 
ing  used  in  the  Stem  Papers,  the  New 
York  Post,  Philadelphia  Record,  and 
the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier  and  Post, 
the  articles  are  being  syndicated  by 
Globe  Syndicate. 

drummond'  speaks 

TTie  tradition  of  news-column  fair¬ 
ness  and  impartiality  in  the  reporting 
and  display  of  news  must  be  recap¬ 
tured,  improved  and  strengthened  if 
the  press  is  to  fulfill  its  lu'gent  func¬ 
tion  in  democratic  government,  J. 
Roscoe  Drummond,  executive  editor 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  de¬ 
clared  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  1  at 
the  Syracuse  University  publications 
banquet.  America’s  imperative  need 
is  a  national  reconciliation  of  interests 
and  a  co-operative  settlement  of  dif¬ 
ferences  and  it  is  the  function  of  the 
press  to  lead  the  way,  the  Monitor 
editor  said. 


17  Newsmen  Quit 
Hankow  for  Shanghai 

Shanghai  (By  maU) — Amenities  of 
this  somewhat  war-worn  “Paris  of  the 
Far  East’’  have  been  making  a  big  ap¬ 
peal  to  17  newspapermen  and  photog¬ 
raphers  and  one  woman  who  flew  out 
of  Hankow  in  a  Japanese  airplane  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Japanese  occupation  of  the 
Yangtze  port.  Some  hadn’t  been  out 
of  the  hinterland  for  many  months  and 
they  were  extremely  tired  of  short 
rations  and  no  entertainment  but  con¬ 
versation  and  air-bombings. 

Those  arriving  were:  F.  Tillman 
Durdin,-Neiu  York  Times,  Victor  Keen, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Malcolm 
MacDonald,  London  Times,  Mack 
Fisher  and  George  Hogg,  United  Press, 
Jack  Belden,  formerly  UP  and  re¬ 
cently  corresponding  for  the  Shang¬ 
hai  Evening  Post,  C.  Yates  McDaniel 
of  Associated  Press  who  brought  Mrs. 
McDaniel  along,  A.  T.  Steele,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  Gerald  Samson  of  Reu¬ 
ters,  Jacques  Marcuse  of  Havas,  Wolf 
Shenke  of  Boebacter,  W,  Sorge  of 
Lokal  Anzeiger,  V.  Timushka,  Latvian 
correspondent,  Eric  Mayell,  newsreeler 
for  Fox  Movietone,  George  Krainukov 
of  Universal  Newsreel,  and  Walter 
Bosshard,  still  photographer  for  Black 
star.  All  agreed  that  the  Hankow 
cost  of  living  had  gone  clear  beyond 
any  newspaperman’s  budget. 

Remaining  in  Hankow  were  about 
100  Japanese  correspondents,  and  R. 
Graham-Barrow  of  Reuters,  and  Miss 
Doris  Rubens  of  United  Press. 

■ 

CHANGES  TITLE 

The  daily  magazine  section  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  formerly 
called  the  Daily  Magazine,  and  the 
Sunday  section,  formerly  known  as 
the  Women’s  Sunday  Magazine,  now 
bear  the  title  of  Everyday  Magazine. 


Bright  Outlook 
For  Linage 

continued  from  page  3 

started  taking  a  drop  that  continued 
well  into  the  summer. 

Expect  Climb  Back 

CLEVELAND — Christmas  advertising 
in  Cleveland  to  date  is  down  about 
10%  below  last  year,  according  to  a 
survey  of  the  three  daily  newspapers, 
the  Press,  the  Plain  Dealer  and  the 
News.  Leo  Doyle,  adv.  director  of  the 
News,  thinks  the  “next  two  weeks 
might  be  slightly  better.  Cleveland  is 
getting  an  impetus  from  57  new  in¬ 
dustries  established  here  in  the  past 
year.”  Sterling  E.  Graham,  adv.  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Plain  Dealer  and  W.  J.  Syl¬ 
vester,  ad.  director  of  the  Press,  agreed 
advertising  was  10%  below  last  year. 
“I  think  the  outlook  is  favorable,”  said 
Mr.  Sylvester,  “and  I  believe  that, 
with  business  getting  better  generally, 
by  Christmas  advertising  here  ought 
to  climb  to  only  about  5%  below  last 
year.” 

Pickup  Expected  Soon 

MEMPHIS — Both  Memphis  papers  re¬ 
port  slight  decreases  in  holiday  lin¬ 
age  over  last  year.  The  Commercial 
Appeal’s  total  display  linage  from 
Thanksgiving  Day  to  Dec.  7,  inclusive, 
was,  daily  19,304  against  22,702  last 
year,  Sunday  9,128  against  8,660  last 
year.  The  Press-Scimitar  reports  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  average  decline. 
Ad  departments  of  both  papers,  how¬ 
ever,  expect  a  pickup  in  the  next  two 
weeks  and  a  favorable  comparison 
with  next  year  when  the  season  ends. 
Leading  merchants  say  post-season 
advertising  will  hold  up  strongly  and 
that  spring  budgets  will  be  generous. 


Philadelphia  Slightly  Oil 

PHILADELPHIA  —  Survey  of  adver¬ 
tising  directors  of  Philadelphia  news¬ 
papers  indicated  this  week  Christmas 
linage  would  be  off  12%,  perhaps  15%. 
from  last  year.  Advertising  execu¬ 
tives  were  cautious,  however,  in  mak¬ 
ing  estimates.  Linage  this  fall  is  off 
especially  since  unseasonably  warm 
weather  in  October  and  early  Novem¬ 
ber  caused  a  business  slump  in  ready- 
to-wear  merchandise.  Advertising 
directors  say  prospects  appear  brighter 
for  1939. 

Retail  Oil  from  '37 

KANSAS  CITY — Judging  by  present 
/  indications,  retail  advertising  linage 
in  Kansas  City  will  be  considerably 
below  last  year  for  the  month  of  De¬ 
cember,  although  it  is  predicted  retail 
selling  will  be  slightly  better  than  De¬ 
cember  last  year.  Leading  merchants 
also  predict  that  December,  1937,  sales 
figures  will  be  reached  in  December, 
1938. 


"MARS"  CASE  CLOSED 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  5 — On  the 
promise  of  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  that  simulated  news  broad¬ 
casts  will  not  be  included  in  future 
dramatizations  when  the  circumstances 
of  the  broadcast  could  cause  immediate 
alarm  to  listeners,  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  today  an¬ 
nounced  no  punitive  action  will  be 
taken  against  stations  which  carried 
Orson  Welles’  “War  of  the  Worlds” 
Oct.  30.  At  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters  it  was  stated  assiu*- 
ances  given  by  CBS,  are  subscribed 
by  NBC,  MBS  and  the  industry  gen¬ 
erally,  and  that  simulated  news  flashes 
that  could  cause  alarm  will  be  heard 
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NEWS  PICTURE  CONTEST 

Five  prizes,  either  in  cash  or  in  photographic  equipment  to  be  selected  by  the  winners,  will  be  awarded  bv  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  lor  the  best  news  photographs,  made  by  newspaper  or  news  service  employes,  and  published  in  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  during  the  calendar  year  1938. 

Entries  will  be  received  at  the  address  given  below  vmtil  JANUARY  31.  1939. 

PRIZE  AWARDS  WILL  BE: 


FIRST  PRIZE — $100,  or  its  equivalent  in  equipment. 
SECOND  PRIZE — $50,  or  its  equivalent  in  equipment. 


THIRD  PRIZE — $25,  or  its  equivalent  in  equipment. 
FOURTH  PRIZE— $15  cash.  FIFTH  PRIZE— $10  cash. 


Certificates  of  award  will  also  be  made  to  the  newspaper  or  news  service  employing  the  photographer  of  the  winning  pictures. 

, - CONDITIONS  OF  THE  EXHIBITION - , 


1.  .VII  photographers  employed  hy  a  newspaper,  a  syndieate,  a 
news  servire.  or  as  a  free  lance,  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
are  eligible. 

2.  There  is  no  limit  on  number  of  pictures  which  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted  by  an  individual.  Pictures  must  have  been  published  in  a 
newspaper  during  the  calendar  year  1938,  and  a  clipping  or  tear 
sheet  bearing  a  date  line  will  be  accepted  as  proof  of  publication. 
On  the  back  of  each  picture  should  be  a  descriptive  caption,  telling 
the  circumstance.s  under  which  it  was  made,  AND  WITH  WHAT 
CAMEIRA.  This  statement  should  be  signed  by  the  photographer’s 
department  head  or  the  city  editor. 


3.  Pictures  are  to  be  submitted  in  8  x  10  or  11  x  14  sizes,  BOTH 
SIZES  TO  BE  MOUNTED  ON  11  x  14  BOARD.  Prints  may  b- 
either  glossy  or  matte.  A  flexible,  non-curling  board  is  best  for 
exhibition  purposes.  Each  picture  must  carry  a  title  written  or 
lettered  under  it. 

4.  Pictures  remain  the  property  of  their  maker.  All  copyrights 
will  be  carefully  respected  in  reproduction  for  news  purposes  in 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

5.  Entries  will  be  judged  early  in  February.  Names  of  the  judges 
will  be  published  in  the  near  future. 


IMPORTANT! 

All  entries  must  be  mounted  on 
11  X  14  board. 

Entries  must  be  mailed  on  or  before 
Jon.  31,  1939. 


SUBMIT  ALL  MATERIAL.  CAREFULLY  PACKED  TO  PREVENT  DAMAGE.  r 
ON  OR  BEFORE  JAN.  31.  1939.  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  ADDRESS:  !l 

NEWS  PHOTO  COMPETITION 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


1700  TIMES  BUILDING 


NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.  r 
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200  Foreign 
Writers  on 
Libya  Trip 

Governor-General  Balbo 
Sponsors  lO-Day  Jvinket 


©bituarp 


To  Publicize  Colony 

By  VINCENT  DE  PASCAL 


Air  Marshal  Italo  Balbo,  Governor- 
General  of  Libya,  recently  brought 
more  than  200  Italian  journalists  and 
foreign  correspondents  to  that  colony 
as  his  personal  guests  on  a  ten-day 
junket  throught  Libya. 

Purpose  Wcis  to  show  them  first¬ 
hand  the  workings  of  his  gigantic  col¬ 
onization  scheme  whereby  he  trans¬ 
ferred  1,800  peasant  families  consist¬ 
ing  of  20,000  persons  from  their  pov¬ 
erty-stricken  farms  in  Italy  to  the 
rich  farm  lands  of  the  Gebel  Plateau 
in  Cyrenaica  and  the  slightly  less 
rich  farms  in  the  Libyan  desert  in 
Tripolitan  ia. 

Sail  on  Flagship 

The  journalists  sailed  from  Genoa 
together  with  Balbo  aboard  his  “flag¬ 
ship”  the  Vulcania,  which  was  com¬ 
manded  by  a  regular  navy  admiral. 
The  fleet  consisted  of  17  ships,  which 
sailed  from  Genoa,  Naples  and  Syra¬ 
cuse.  The  convoy  joined  up  off  the 
Sicily  coast  and  crossed  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  in  Indian  file — the  greatest 
planned  migration  in  history. 

Balbo  and  his  guests  followed  the 
entire  colonization  operation  by  night 
flights  and  motor  dashes  across  the 
Libyan  desert  to  the  next  point  to  be 
occupied  by  the  settlers.  The  Mar¬ 
shal’s  organizing  genius  did  not  over¬ 
look  transmission  facilities  for  his 
guests  of  the  press.  Each  day,  where- 
ever  the  party  happened  to  be,  a  mili¬ 
tary  plane  left  for  Rome  with  the 
journalists’  dispatches;  these  were 
either  forwarded  by  air  mail  or  phoned 
through  by  the  correspondents’  aides 
in  Rome. 

Some  of  the  foreign  guests  were 
invited  by  Balbo  through  the  Italian 
embassies  in  London,  Paris  and  Ber¬ 
lin.  British  journalists  who  came 
from  London  were:  Lord  Donegal!,  of 
the  Sunday  Dispatch;  Herbert  Bailey, 
editor  of  the  British  United  Press; 
Martin  Moore  of  the  Daily  Telegraph. 
Americans  from  Rome  were:  David 
Woodward,  of  the  London  News 
Chronicle;  the  writer,  from  the 
Evening  Standard;  James  Miniffie,  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  John 
Atkinson,  Christian  Science  Monitor; 
Edward  Strutt,  Chicago  Tribune;  and 
Camillo  Cianfarra,  New  York  Times. 

Cart  and  Guides  Provided 

Upon  their  arrival  at  Tripoli,  Balbo 
assigned  a  colonial  army  officer,  a  car 
and  an  army  driver  for  every  two 
journalists;  the  officer  served  to  in¬ 
form  his  two  charges  with  whatever 
data  they  required  and  to  guide  them 
about  in  their  free  hours. 

One  over-zealous  guide  caught  a 
magnificent  dressing  down  from  Balbo 
when  he  rushed  alarmedly  to  his 
chief  one  day  and  handed  Balbo  a 
stenographic  report  of  a  conversation 
in  which  one  British  journalist  had 
made  Communistic  utterances  while 
semi-drunk. 

“Get  out,  and  don’t  ever  come  to  me 
with  anything  of  this  kind  again,” 
said  Balbo  to  his  stooge.  “We  did 
not  invite  fascists  here  from  abroad. 
They’re  guests  of  ours  and  have  a  right 
to  think  and  say  what  they  like!” 
Later,  when  he  flew  this  same  corre¬ 
spondent  across  the  Libyan  desert  and 
told  him  he  had  been  pointed  out  as 
a  Communist,  he  told  the  latter,  “We, 
too,  have  our  imbeciles!” 


ROBERT  H.  CARPENTER,  66,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Elwood  (Ind.)  Call-Leader 
the  last  38  years,  died  Dec.  5  while 
eating  dinner  in  his  home.  He  had 
been  in  poor  health  for  two  years.  Mr. 
Carpenter  started  his  career  with  the 
Angola  (Ind.)  Steuben  Republican. 

He  was  associated  with  E.  E.  Fom- 
shell  in  publication  of  the  Call-Leader 
and  took  over  the  business  when  Mr. 
Fomshell  died  in  1921. 

Henry  Varian,  71,  former  New  York 
Herald  executive  who  retired  in  1927, 
died  Dec.  3  in  Rosary  Hill  Hospital, 
Hawthorne,  N.  Y.,  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness.  During  his  38  years  in  news¬ 
paper  work,  starting  in  1899  as  a  re¬ 
porter  with  the  San  Francisco  Call, 
he  worked  on  various  Pacific  Coast 
and  Midwest  newspapers  before  join¬ 
ing  the  New  York  Evening  World, 
for  which  he  covered  the  Cuban  and 
Boer  wars.  Later  he  became  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  New  York  Commerc'r.l,  helped 
re-organize  that  paper  as  the  New 
York  Globe  and  returned  to  the  World 
organization.  He  suffered  an  eye  ail¬ 
ment  resulting  in  partial  blindness 
which  forced  his  retirement. 

Edward  J.  Harrington,  41,  city 
councillor  and  with  the  Lynn  (Mass.) 
Item  composing  room,  died  suddenly 
Dec.  1  of  a  heart  ailment  after  a  four- 
month  illness.  He  had  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Item  chapel  for  the  last  20 
years  and  had  served  as  vice-pres¬ 
ident.  By  order  of  the  Mayor  and  the 
city  council,  Lynn’s  city  hall  is 
draped  in  mourning  black  for  30  days. 

Paul  Morize,  64,  editor  of  Le  Matin, 
Paris,  died  Dec.  5  of  a  heart  ailment. 
He  had  been  with  the  newspaper  for 
the  last  30  years  and  was  the  author 
of  numerous  plays  and  operettas. 

Ferdinand  K.  Wich,  71,  machinist. 
Baltimore  News-Post  for  the  last  19 
years,  who  is  credited  by  friends  with 
having  cast  the  first  type  set  on  a 
linotype  machine  while  in  the  employ 
of  Ottmar  Mergenthaler,  died  Dec. 

4  at  his  Baltimore  home. 

John  Herbert  Knapp,  45,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  and  assistant  general  manager 
of  Norge  Division,  Borg-Warner  Cor¬ 
poration,  since  1931,  died  suddenly 
Dec.  1  at  his  home  in  Detroit.  He 
first  served  the  company  as  purchasing 
agent,  until  1931  when  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  sale  of  Norge  Refrig¬ 
erators  and  made  vice-president  and 
general  sales  manager. 

William  B.  Blake,  Sr.,  86,  editor- 
emeritus  of  the  Ronceverte  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  News,  a  weekly,  died  there  Dec. 
4. 

Joseph  C.  Lyons,  feature  writer, 
Boston  Post,  and  an  employe  of  that 
paper  for  22  years,  di^  Dec.  4  at 
his  home  in  Brookline,  Mass.  Lyons 
joined  the  Post  as  secretary  to  the 
late  Charles  H.  Lincoln,  feature  editor. 

Frank  P.  Noon,  42,  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin  golf  writer,  died  Nov. 
28  in  Los  Angeles.  Ill  since  August, 
he  had  moved  to  Los  Angeles  for  his 
health  six  weeks  prior  to  his  death. 

Mrs.  Georgia  B.  Shepler,  71,  mother 
of  Ned  and  Fred  Shepler,  publishers, 
Lawton  (Okla.)  Constitution,  and 
widow  of  John  Shepler,  publisher  at 
Lawton  and  Pawnee,  Okla.,  and  Milan, 
Mo.,  died  Nov.  29  at  Wichita  Falls, 
Tex.,  where  she  was  undergoing  hos¬ 
pital  treatment.  Death  was  attrib¬ 
uted  to  a  heart  attack.  Her  husband 
died  in  1910. 

William  H.  French,  88,  retired  Chi¬ 
cago  type  manufacturer  and  at  one 
time  assistant  general  manager  of 
the  old  Associated  Press  in  Chicago, 
died  Dec.  1  in  Oak  Park,  Ill.,  after  a 
long  illness. 

Phillip  P.  Williams,  77,  first  em¬ 
ploye  hired  when  the  Columbus  (O.) 


Citizen  entered  the  field  in  1899  and 
the  man  who  suggested  that  paper's 
name,  died  Nov.  30  at  his  home  in 
Worthington,  O.  He  was  the  Citi¬ 
zen’s  first  circulation  manager,  re¬ 
maining  until  1910,  when  he  retired  to 
take  up  farming. 

Nelson  Jay  Smith,  Jr.,  31,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Gus  Blass  Company, 
Little  Rock,  and  formerly  with  the 
Holden,  McKinley,  Clark  agency,  De¬ 
troit,  died  Nov.  26. 

Humphreys  F.  Wood,  35,  rewrite 
man,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union, 
was  found  dead  in  bed  in  his  home  in 
Albany,  Nov.  23.  As  a  reporter  for 
the  old  Albany  News  and  later  the 
Times-Union,  he  became  widely 
known  for  his  crime  reporting. 

Carl  S.  Eastwood,  80,  publisher 
and  founder  of  Le  Sueur  (Minn.) 
News  Herald  died  Nov.  28,  after  a 
two-month  illness.  Dean  of  Minne¬ 
sota  editors,  Mr.  Eastwood  was  a  past 
president  of  the  Minnesota  Editorial 
Assn. 

John  Henshall,  71,  formerly  city 
editor  and  managing  editor  of  Sacra¬ 
mento  (Cal.)  Union  and  later  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Clem  Whitaker  in  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Capital  News  Bureau,  died 
at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  Nov.  22. 


ERNEST  C.  McUVAIN 

Ernest  C.  McIlvain,  58,  news  editor, 
Indianapolis  Star,  died  Dec.  4  in  the 
Methodist  Hospital,  Indianapolis.  He 
had  suffered  a  heart  attack  about  10 
days  before,  when  he  was  stricken 
shortly  after  the  night’s  work  was 
over.  He  had  been  with  the  Star  27 
years  and  earlier  served  newspapers 
in  San  Antonio  and  Detroit.  His 
career  began  with  the  Muncie  (Ind.) 
Star,  in  the  city  where  he  was  bom. 
His  wife  survives. 


Public  Notices 


(Bill)  William  Carton,  formerly  with  tbe 
Vincennes  (Ind.)  POST,  please  contact 
the  POST  in  Vincennes  immediately. 


AN  IMPORTANT  SERVICE! 


CLASSIHED 

ADVERTISING 


RATES 


SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 
I  Time  —  .50  per  line 
3  Timet  —  .40  per  line 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .85  per  line 
4  Times  —  .70  per  line 


DI 


Idea 

St 
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Count  six  words  to  the  line  when  tendir 
cash  with  order.  Box  number  or  your  o« 
address  to  be  counted  as  three  wora{ 
Ads  charged  to  established  accounts  »' 
be  billed  for  the  counted  number  of  lintJ 


FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 
Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The  Edlt4 
&  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  clatii't| 
edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Enlist  our  aid  when  seeking  a  position,  ; 
advertising,  circulation,  editorial,  niaija.- 
management,  publicity,  or  allied  fields, 
putting  a  ll’ant-.dd  to  work! 


Her 

81 


CireulatioR  Proaotiai 


For  good  newspapers,  this  ZT-year  old  iii 
tution  continues  to  add  sound,  substai'.ii 
circulation  on  a  self-financing  plan.  T: 
(7HARLES  PARTLOWE  (X)..  Occiden 
Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Nawtpapar  Irokars 


We  have  irayers  for  daily  newspapen 
ing  from  $40,000  to  $2,500,000;  wetk! 
$10,000  to  $30,000.  Our  buyers  are  as;, 
able  to  purchase  properties  which  we  a 
recommend.  HARW  ELL  &  FELL,  2i.' 
Fourth  Ave.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  merpn 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  referee- 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AOENCfY,  Nashrill. 
Mich. 


Newspapers  for  Sale 


For  Sale — Prosperous  Missouri  dally,  owo- 
retiring.  Takes  $25,000  cash— baline 
easy  terms.  Prove  ability  to  fina: 
necessary  before  inquiries  will  be  u 
swered.  Box  4717,  Editor  &  Publiikc 


•EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER”  is  a  ser 
vice  station  on  the  Journalistic  highways 
of  the  world.  On  our  permanent  library 
and  museum  files  will  be  found,  easily 
available,  important  basic  data  anent 
newspaper  ownership,  administration, 
management,  personnel,  features,  circula¬ 
tions,  advertising  rates,  linage  statistics 
and  mechanics  of  production,  as  well  as 
a  wealth  of  informative  material  regard¬ 
ing  national  advertiser  and  agency  service. 
A  specialist  on  the  daily  newspaper, 
“EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,”  now  in  its 
fifty-fifth  year,  occupies  an  exclusive  field. 
Subscribers,  without  financial  obligation 
of  any  sort,  are  earnestly  urged  to  call 
upon  us  for  any  service  they  feel  we 
may  be  able  to  render. 

The  Service  Manager 


Live  Newspaper  Man  with  $5,000,  bslaL 
over  three  years,  can  buy  3  AngIo-Je« : 
Newspapers  150  miles  from  New  Yon 
Owners  tied  up  in  other  business.  Reh: 
ences  given.  Box  4714,  Editor  A  fii> 
lisher. 


Oklahoma  Daily,  $65,000,  third  cash.  ) 
curiosity  seekers,  (live  proof  of  lintrf 
ability.  Box  4730,  Editor  &  Publiskt: 


Trade  Publication  For  Sale 


Will  sell  well-known  International  Aaou 
Directory  established  19  years  in  powj 
leum  field,  showing  good  profit.  Owtr 
has  other  interests,  and  will  sell  1*1 
$18,500  cash.  Box  4740,  Editor  &  m' 
lisher. 


Equipment  and  Supplies 


IT  S  SPEED 

*74e 

HOE 


IMPROVED 

FLAT 

SPEED  MOULD 


Write  for  illustrated  bulletin 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

910  East  138th  St. 

(at  East  River),  New  Yoric,  N.  Y. 


STEREO 


EQUIPMENT 


Complete  Line  for  Every 
Operation  from 
Lock-up  to  Press 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO 
PILSEN  STATION.  CHICAGO,  III 
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DECEMBER  10.  1938 


Editorial — ldoa< 


Ideas  Unlimited  for  Short,  Long  Stories; 
Stoge,  Screen.  Radio  Plays;  Verse.  Jukes, 
Gags.  THE  PLOT-PLOTTER  supplies  yon 
unfailingly.  Send  for  Booklet.  BELDEN 
CO.,  (B),  1913  West  Sixth  St.,  Loo  An¬ 
geles.  California. 


SituatioRS  Wanted 

AdTortiaing  (Cont’d) 


SHnations  Wanted 

Editorial 


Classified  Advertising  Manager  (large  daily) 


Feature  Material  Wanted 


Wanted: 


Here's  cliunce  to  make  extra  money.  Radio 
sponsor  wants  ‘‘behind  the  scenes” 
stories  about  well-known  people  or 
events.  Must  be  facts.  Writing  ability 
unimportant.  For  details,  address  Box 
4716,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager  (medium-sized  paper) 
Young  man,  28,  with  young  ideas;  college 
graduate;  go  anywhere;  ten  years  ad¬ 
vertising  experience;  six  years  with  last 
employer.  Managed  more  than  half  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  annual  revenue  (40  em¬ 
ployees),  as  former  classified  advertising 
head  of  one  of  the  country's  best  known 
newspapers.  Unusual  record  of  revenue 
increase  at  low  sales  cost.  Excellent 
references.  Box  4738,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  newspaperman,  experienced  as  city,  wire 
editor,  reporter,  rewrite,  editorial  writer; 
$40.  C-15,  8656  Dumbarton  Road,  De¬ 

troit.  Michigan. 


Alumnus  of  famous  small  newspaper  wants 
job  which  demands  keen,  exciting  re¬ 
porting  and  writing.  University  Journal 
i.sm  graduate.  Box  4747,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ _ 

Associate  Editor  picture  magazine  seeks 
eastern  magazine,  newspaper  job;  24, 


Old  Comic  Strips  Wanted.  We  are  in  the 
market  for  comic  strips  having  appeared 
in  dailies  or  weeklies — 150  strips  or  more 
of  each  feature.  Write  Box  4735,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Advertising  manager  (or  staff)  available 
through  reorganization.  Good  personality, 
dependable,  temperate.  Journalism  grad¬ 
uate.  Excellent  references.  Box  4750, 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


single,  former  assistant  city  editor  New 
England  daily;  reporter  N.  J.,  suburban 
N.  Y.,  West  Indian  dailies,  weeklies;  ex¬ 
perienced  publicity  radio  newswriting. 
Box  4752.  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Feature  WritersI  Artists  I  Growing  news¬ 
paper  syndicate  seeks  additional  features 
for  national  distribution.  Moderate  fee. 
independent  Publishers.  Rockaway  Park. 
N.  Y. 


Hnip  Wanted 


Ik  answering  advertisements  of  the  "Help 
Wanted"  nature,  it  is  advisable  to  send 
copies  of  references  rather  than  the  origi¬ 
nals.  Copies  serve  the  purpose  and  avoid 
possible  loss.  _  _ 
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Circulation  Executive  Wanted 
by  metropolitan  paper.  One  thoroughly 
familiar  with  every  branch  of  circulation 
work  including  the  development  of  dealer 
sales  and  carrier  delivery.  Must  be 
thorough  in  detail.  Preference  given  to 
a  Canadian  at  present  resident  in  the 
United  States.  Give  full  particulars  in 
first  instance  as  to  age,  experience,  sala^, 
etc.  This  is  an  exceptional  opportunity 
for  a  circulation  manager.  Replies  will 
be  treated  in  strictest  confidence.  Box 
4675.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Automotive  Advertising  Man.  Exceptional 
record  in  linage  gains  during  twenty 
years  employment  with  same  publisher. 
Seventeen  of  these  years  my  department 
led  all  Sunday  display  automotive  lin¬ 
age  throughout  the  country,  averaging 
875,000  lines.  Have  automotive  and  na¬ 
tional  contacts  that  are  invaluable — con¬ 
tacts  with  agency  executives  who  are 
closest  to  the  buying  de.sk. 

Traveled  extensively  for  years,  and 
have  a  well-rounded  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  on  every  classification  and  every 
department  of  a  newspaper,  except  the 
mechanical  division.  A  proven  linage 
record  is  your  guarantee  I 

Competitive  territory  no  barrier,  as 
I’ll  live  with  it  until  mastered.  Detailed 
record  of  continuous  linage  gains  sent 
upon  request — with  your  confidence  re¬ 
spected.  of  course. 

Available  immediately  and  will  travel 
anywhere.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  16  Liv¬ 
ingston  Ave.,  Arlington.  N.  J.,  Tel. 
Kearny  2-2057. 


Copy  editor,  rewrite,  reporter.  25.  Four 
years  experience  New  York  and  Buffalo; 
two  years  financial  experience.  Can  write 
background  news  reviews.  Two  degrees. 
Single.  Box  4691,  Editor  &  Publisher^ 


Discharged  once  I  Lesson  learned.  .Toumalism 
graduate  wants  reporting  future  match¬ 
ing  ambition.  Single,  24.  willing  to  learn. 
Box  4746,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


Editor,  45,  experienced  all  positions,  seeks 
situation ;  smaller  city  daily  preferred. 
Well  qualified  and  dependable.  Box  4695, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial  Artist — twenty  years’  experience. 
Go  anywhere.  State  salary  and  conditions. 
Box  4728,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Experienced  Hearst  Beporter-Bewrite.  Six 
years  street  and  desk.  Wrote  for  dailies 
coast  -  to  -  coast.  Available  immediately. 
Young.  Box  4751,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Jonmalist,  27.  4  yrs.  Manhattan  reporter. 
Good  on  sports,  courts,  and  scandal. 
Wants  change  to  small  city  daily.  Box 
4694,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Manager — 36.  proven  ability;  10 
years  on  leading  Southern  daily  55,000 
circulation  desires  change.  .January  1st. 
What  have  you?  Box  4712.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Let  me  edit  your  publication  for  desirc-d 
results.  Box  4711,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

23.  Mi.ssouri 
graduate. 


Beporter,  radio  newsman. 

University  honor  journalism 
Healthy,  have  car,  best  references.  Pre¬ 
fer  midwest,  but  go  anywhere  for  op¬ 
portunity.  Box  4733,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Metropolitan  newspaper  of  the  central  states 
wishes  to  engage  services  of  man  not 
more  than  45  whose  experience  is  varied 
enough  to  include  rather  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  angles  of  business  office 
conduct  such  as  mechanical  problems  and 
those  of  circulation  and  advertising.  Ap¬ 
plicants  should  communicate  in  own 
hand  writing,  giving  full  particulars  as 
to  extent  and  nature  of  training,  estimate 
of  qualifications  based  upon  development 
and  accomplishment,  together  with  some 
indication  of  ambitions  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Also  tell  something  about  your 
hobbies  and  habits,  your  family  life,  and 
your  religious  and  fraternal  affiliations. 

Address  in  confidence  Box  4680,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


Syndicate  Salesmen;  Exclusive  territory, 
profitable  commissions  on  editorial  car¬ 
toon  that  has  won  a  spot  on  many  of 
America’s  foremost  dailies.  Send  for 
details.  Box  4720,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Advertising 


Salt 
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Some  Publisher 
of 

Some  Newspaper 
Somewhere 

Whose  advertising  linage  for  1938,  month 
by  month  show-s  losses  of  from  10%  to 
15%  against  1937— and 
Whose  advertising  linage  for  1937,  month 
by  month  showed  losses  of  from  10% 
to  15%  against  1936 — and 
Whose  advertising  losses  for  1936,  month 
by  month  showed  losses  of  from  10% 
to  15%  against  1935 

needs  some  service  I  have  to  try  to 
keep  1939  linage  figures  within  hailing 
distance  of  1930. 

I  can  help  by  creating  new  advertisers 
to  take  up  the  slack — for  the  ‘‘regu¬ 
lars”  are  NOT  going  to  get  back  to 
former  space — they  can’t. 

Would  like  to  locate  somewhere  in  the 
middle  west,  but  do  not  insist  on  such 
location 

Opportunity  more  importrant  than  salary. 
“  R.  DRUMMOND,  No.  11  Dongan 
Place,  New  Y'ork  City,  N.  Y. 


Greater  Linage  Guaranteed! 

Based  on  ten  years  experience,  selling 
practically  all  classifications  for  newspa¬ 
pers  of  30,000  to  500,000  circulation,  I 
can  guarantee  to  any  publisher  who  has 
a  real  market  and  a  worthwhile  oppor¬ 
tunity,  gains  that  will  "stick”  aand  will 
more  than  pay  my  freight.  Experienced 
newspaper  men  know  such  a  guaranty  is 
only  as  good  as  the  man  who  makes  it. 

My  record  will  stand  the  stiffest  scru¬ 
tiny.  It  has  been  achieved  from  methods 
of  specialized  selling  which  combine  in¬ 
tense  work,  knowledge  of  markets  and 
experience  in  retail  sales  problems,  with 
abundant  health  and  what  my  associates 
have  said  is  a  full  share  of  good  sense. 

Here  are  some  of  the  results  of  this 
formula; 

1.  Put  the  third  paper  in  the  lead  by 
4  to  1  in  department  store  linage 
within  six  months.  Maintained  it. 

2.  Jumped  department  store  and  chain 
food  accounts  from  20%  to  40%  in 
nine  months.  Held  that. 

Pulled  a  third  ranking  paper  to  a 
dominating  leadership  in  chain  store 
linage.  Took  a  year — hut  worth  it — 
the  paper  still  holds  that  lead. 

4.  Increased  chain  store  business  for  a 
group  of  papers  an  average  of  63%, 
ranging  from  28%  to  114%,  in  the 
face  of  current  business  recession. 
Experience  combines  personal  selling, 
direction  of  sales  staffs,  contacts  with 
top  and  space-buying  executives  of  both 
local  and  national  accounts,  coast  to 
roast. 

Executives  interested  will  receive  by 
return  mail  complete  statement  of  record, 
income  requirements  and  references.  Fur¬ 
ther  contact  up  to  you.  I  know  what  I 
have  to  offer  and  merely  wish  to  place 
the  record  before  those  individuals  who 
need  to  either  maintain  or  improve  their 
present  competitive  position. 

Box  4687.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Small-town  Daillea  -  Tan  you  use  a  young 
man  who  can  do  anything  on  a  news¬ 
paper  but  run  a  linotype  machine  and 
set  type  ?  College  man  with  press  asso 
ciation  experience.  References.  Will  go 
anywhere  in  U.  S.  for  not  less  than  $20.00 
per  week.  Write:  .T.  Dailey.  3210  Ward 
St.,  Pittsburgh,  Peiina. 


Society,  women’s  club  editor;  experienced 
ill  general  reporting.  .-Vvailable  immedi¬ 
ately.  East  or  Sontli  preferred.  Box 
4722.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

General  &  Administrative 


Business  Executive,  experienced  and  aggres¬ 
sive,  40,  with  long  newspaper  back¬ 
ground.  wishes  opportunity  to  increase 
income  of  daily  or  weekly  newspaper  .as 
Manager  or  Consultant,  anywhere.  Op¬ 
portunity  is  first  essential ;  salary  basis 
can  be  arranged.  Godfrey  de  Tonnancour, 
Suite  1610,  21  West  St.,  New  York  City. 


3. 


Six  years’  diversified  experience  at  credit 
and  collections;  all  office  routines;  book¬ 
keeping;  junior  advertising:  typing:  cor 
respondence;  most  business  machines,  etc. 
SPELLS  ABILITY.  Excellent  references 
from  reliable  business  men  spells  de¬ 
pendability,  trustworthiness,  loyalty  and 

T_, - COC-T  T  A  Xf RT- 


integrity.  Martial  plans  SPELL  AMBI¬ 
TION  and  SINCERITY.  Responses  to  this 
advertisement  SPELLS  SUCCES.S.  Robert 
C.  Van  Ness,  45  Woodland  Avenue.  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.  Telephone  New  Rochelle 
1507. 


There  is  a  publisher  who  could  profitably 
invest  in  the  services  of  a  sound  right 
hand  man.  English  Canadian,  successful 
executive.  Would  like  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
cuss  connection.  Box  4732,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Circulation 


NEWSPAPERS 


Circulation  Man — experienced  in  City  Home 
Delivery.  Country,  .Streets  and  News¬ 
stands —  40  years  old — 20  years  experi¬ 
ence — Hard  hitter  who  understands  sound 
economical  sales  methods.  Box  4699, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Bought  and  Sold 


Confidential  Co-operation 


Circulation  Manager  experienced  in  all 
liliases  of  Hnmi’  Delivery.  City,  Country, 
mail  experience.  Ten  years  with  two 
leading  dailie.s.  Excellent  references. 

Box  4708.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 

appraisal  coRpn. 


Circulation  Manager — Familiar  with  every 
branch  circulation  work,  Develope  dealer, 
street  sales  and  carrier  delivery.  Refer¬ 
ences  proving  success  for  the  asking. 
Box  4744.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


^  Perkar  Likaty,  Proa. 
Times  Buildin9,  New  York 


Circnlation  Manager — Several  years  experi¬ 
ence  covering  all  phases  of  work.  Capa¬ 
ble  of  obtaining  excellent  results  with 
carriers.  Moderate  salary  requirements. 
Good  record  and  best  of  references. 
Box  4623,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


Some  dally  publishers  find  their  manufac¬ 
turing  and  publishing  problems  require 
more  time  and  energy  than  they  are 
able  or  willing  to  devote,  six  days  per 
week. 

Merely  the  plant  and  mechanical  prob¬ 
lems  constitute  a  job  that  increasingly 
calls  for  more  attention  as  well  as  ex¬ 
perience  and  aptitude.  The  problems  are 
so  closely  related  to  advertising,  news 
and  editorial  policy  that  the  publisher 
probably  wishes  he  were  twins. 

Many  a  sizeable  newspaper  is  paying 
indirectly  many  thousands  of  dollars  an¬ 
nually  for  the  services  of  an  associate 
or  assistant  publisher,  who  could  be 
employed  for  less  than  half  of  what  is 
being  indirectly  spent,  without  having 
the  benefit  of  his  services  to  the  over¬ 
burdened  publisher. 

A  publisher  wanted  to  retire,  so  he  sold 
his  newspaper.  Now  he  wishes  he  had 
employed  an  associate  or  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher,  to  help  carry  the  daily  respon¬ 
sibility. 

Somewhere  in  the  United  States  a 
publisher  is  struggling  with  a  lot  of 
problems  and  details  that  could  be  as¬ 
signed  to  an  experienced  associate.  Here 
is  a  former  publisher  now  occupied,  but 
who  desires  to  assume  such  duties.  Re¬ 
plies  of  publishers  will  be  held  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  4684,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Situatians  Wanted 

General  &  Administrative  (Cont’d) 


MB.  BUSINESS  MANAGEB: 

Do  one  of  your  Department 
Stores  need  executive  help — 
or  a  partner? 

I  have  been  in  the  Department  Store 
business  25  years  (am  still  a  young 
man)  positions  from  copy  writer  to 
Publicity  Director — to  General  Merchan¬ 
dising — to  President. 

Experience  intercepted  with  5  years 
Newspaper  experience  —  business  end. 
Feel  I  have  experience,  results,  and 
genuine  love  for  work  that  will  help 
store  owner  who  desires  to  slow  up  or 
needs  help. 

Have  contacted  too  many  applicants 
who  parade  their  ability;  merely  looking 
for  contact  with  right  parties  to  let 
them  make  their  own  independent  in¬ 
quiries.  Am  not  a  genius,  a  whirlwind, 
or  know-it-all;  but  have  many  sound  well 
known  friends  who  know  my  accom¬ 
plishments,  Can  make  nominal  invest¬ 
ment  if  needed. 

Past  experience  in  large  city  and 
large  store.  Now  seeking  preferably 
50,000  to  200,000  town-store  volume 
$500,000  to  $2,000,000. 

Hobbies :  people— work — and  construc¬ 
tive  enterprise.  My  city — and  the  market 
— will  be  my  references.  Gentile,  prote- 
stnnt,  without  prejudice. 

Box  4745,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Is  There  a  Publisher  Bight  Now 

desirous  of  securing  services  of  assistant 
as  business  or  general  manager,  familiar 
with  economic  management  of  newspaper 
accounting,  advertising,  circnlation,  build¬ 
ing  maintenance,  purchasing,  all  mechan¬ 
ical  departments,  as  well  as  union  nego¬ 
tiations  in  “Face  of  Excessive  Costs?” 

Married,  with  dependents;  age  33, 
college  education;  12  years’  progressive 
newspaper  executive  experience  in  cities 
of  100,000  population.  Location  imma¬ 
terial,  nominal  starting  salary,  as  results 
will  achieve  proper  recognition.  Refer¬ 
ences  furnished  as  to  ability  and  char¬ 
acter.  R.  W.  Coleman,  36  Walnut  St., 
Wellsboro,  Penna. 


Situations  Wanted 

Mechanical 

Composing  Room  Foreman  —  Age  46.  in 
charge  Metropolitan  Daily,  desires  a 
change.  References.  Box  4’710,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Mechanical  or  Composing  Boom  Superin¬ 
tendent — twenty  years’  experience  on 
small  and  metropolitan  papers,  desires 
change.  At  present  superintendent  of 
large  metropolitan  paper.  Low  costs. 
References.  Box  4743,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photo-Engraver  and  News-Photographer  de 
sires  employment  by  reliable  publisher. 
Plenty  experience  in  both  departments. 
Box  982,  Ban  Angelo,  Texas. 


Pressroom  Foreman  with  many  years  prac¬ 
tical  experience  on  black  and  R.  O.  P. 
color  printing  desires  change  to  progres¬ 
sive  paper  where  inventive  and  creative 
ideas  have  value.  Take  pride  in  low 
waste-paper  reports  as  well  as  good 
I>rinting.  Fourteen  years  on  present  job. 
Box  4'725,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Presses  &  Machinery  For  Sale 


Liquidating  Newspaper  Plant:  For  imme¬ 
diate  sale  20  page  Duplex  Tubular  Plate 
Press,  complete  stereotyping  equipment, 
proof  press,  saws,  type  and  cabinets,  office 
equipment  and  other  items  too  numerous 
to  mention — Wire  or  write 

Wichita  Falls  Post 
E.  C  .MC  REYNOLDS— Trustee 
Wichita  Falls,  Texas 


A  Bare  Offer.  Duplex  Model  A.  (Latest 
model)  Serial  over  1200.  $3,200.  PAJAY, 
102  W.  94th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 


Metal  furnace  with  pump.  Coal  heated  and 
about  3,000  pounds  preferred.  John  Grif¬ 
fiths  Co.  Inc.,  154  Nassau  St.,  New 
York  (Jity. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 


Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 

KuAinpHA  EfltabllHhed  in  1890 
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Cn4r^D  TQT  QT  TMTRTV 

I  I  V  yjL  i  ri  I  1  lx  iX  J.  X  I  I  I  ll  X  i  When  advertising  fell  off  in  Oc- 

^  *  **-*■*■  ^  X  O.  A  X  A  XiJ.  I.  X  X  reduced  the  number 

HvT  flRTMTTO  P^RR  pages.  That  also  reduced  employ. 

Xlt^DD  ment  for  union  printers,  stereotypea, 

and  pressmen,  and,  to  a  negligible  ex- 

ONE  OF  THE  fairly  frequent  criti-  business,  but  in  sharing  the  profits  break  even.  Those  figures  are  fairly  tent,  among  accounting  and  clerical 

cisms  of  the  American  Newspaper  with  them  in  healthy  times.  Probably  good  for  1937;  they  are  widely  out  for  forces.  The  net  increase  in  newsprint 

Guild  which  has  appeared  in  these  col-  not  more  than  a  dozen  newspaper  or-  1938.  Mighty  few  newspapers  will  hit  cost,  we  should  judge,  has  not  been 

umns  is  that  its  ofE-  ganizations  publish  their  profit-and-  10%  on  this  year’s  work.  Many  will  17%,  but  more  nearly  10%— without 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


ONE  OF  THE  fairly  frequent  criti - 


Short  Coarse 
In  Press 
Economics 


cers  and  negotiating  loss  statements  and  balance  sheets,  be  in  red  ink. 

committees  present  We  know  of  only  one  (there  may  be  Take  1937.  For  nine  months  it  was 
demands  which  take  others),  the  Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Ber-  a  “good”  year.  Advertising  was  still 
no  account  of  the  gen  Evening  Record,  which  habitually  25%  or  so  behind  1929,  but  newspapers 
publisher’s  problem,  tells  its  working  people  how  goes  the  had  not  been  operating  on  1929  costs 


!  in  red  ink.  reduction  of  any  useful  service  to 

Take  1937.  For  nine  months  it  was  readers  or  advertisers.  That’s  2%,  in- 
“good”  year.  Advertising  was  still  stead  of  3.5,  off  profit. 


It  has  been  the  guild’s  job  to  get  more  business  battle.  That  paper  has  a  for  a  long  time.  In  some  elements  REVEINUE  TRENDS  continued  down- 


money,  or  shorter  hours,  which  is  an-  frank  profit  sharing  system.  Its  em-  their  expenses  were  higher  than  in  ward  through  the  ordinarily  profit- 1 

other  way  of  saying  the  same  thing,  ployes  get  a  basic  guaranteed  wage,  1929,  but  elimination  of  wastes  in  able  months  of  April  and  May.  Wagej 

In  guildsmen’s  eyes,  it  is  the  job  of  with  ups  or  downs  regulated  by  the  news  and  business  operation  had 


the  publisher  to  find  that  money.  How  volume  of  advertising.  taken  up  a  lot  of  slack. 

he  does  it  is  none  of  their  concern.  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  By  the  middle  of  1937,  ominous 

That  may  have  been  good  tactics  in  have  received  the  annual  letter  sent  handwriting  was  on  the  wall.  An  in- 


the  guild’s  early  days,  when  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  its  members  admittedly  knew 


by  John  Borg,  publisher  of  the  Rec-  crease  in  the  price  of  1939  newsprint 
ord,  to  all  employes  at  Christmas  time,  had  been  annoimced  —  and  don’t  let 


And  How 
Balance  Wat 
Restorad 


cuts  were  rare,  in¬ 
stead  of  common  as 
they  had  been  in  1932, 
and  the  budget  was 
still  far  out  of  whack. 
With  no  increase  in 


little  of  newspaper  transactions  above  In  it  Mr.  Borg  notes  that  he  has  the  the  guild  tell  anybody  that  the  pub-  advertising  revenue  possible,  many 
or  below  the  news  room  floor.  right  to  effect  a  10%  salary  cut,  under  Ushers  took  that  one  lying  down.  It  newspapers  turned  to  circulaticm. 

It  is  not  working  so  well  today,  with  the  1937  agreement,  since  advertising  was  an  increase  of  17.5%,  on  an  ele-  Price  increases  were  general,  as  a  rule 


publishers  arguing  that  they  can’t  fell  about  10%  below  the  5,000,000-line  ment  of  newspaper  costs  that  gener- 
meet  increased  expenses  out  of  de-  minimum  upon  which  present  pay  was  ally  runs  about  20%  of  gross  income. 


from  2  to  3  cents  a  copy.  The  increase 
was  usually  shared  with  the  distrib- 


creased  revenues,  not  as  a  stage  in  a  based.  He  notes  that  there  were  no  Simple  arithmetic  makes  the  increase  uting  forces.  Sales  fell  off  slightly, 
wage  negotiation,  but  as  a  statement  layoffs,  discharges,  or  pay  cuts  during  in  operating  costs,  with  the  same  then  recovered,  and  the  present  pic- 
of  cold  fact.  The  guild  is  learning  1938,  and,  in  view  of  the  promising  amount  of  paper  used,  3.5%.  That’s  a  ture  is  that  newspaper  circulation  is 


what  other  unions  have  learned,  that  business  situation,  waives  his  right  to  healthy  slice  off  a  10%)  profit. 


off  about  2%,  while  circulation  rev- 


neither  jobs  nor  pay  raises  are  ere-  the  10%  reduction,  subject  to  30  days’  Social  security  taxes  were  already  enue  is  up  10  to  15%  over  last  year, 
ated  by  a  clause  in  a  contract.  The  notice  if  an  unforeseen  change  in  the  on  the  scene.  They  varied  according  Circulation  revenue,  which  in  the 

process  is  expensive,  both  to  news-  business  situation  makes  such  a  re-  to  state  law,  but  whatever  they  were,  good  old  days  of  64  and  72-page  pa- 

papers  and  to  the  guild.  The  latter  is  duction  necessary.  they  had  to  be  paid  in  cash.  Say  they  pers  was  about  10  to  12%  of  a  big 

some  $19,000  in  debt  and  has  nearly  Base  weekly  pay  for  competent  took  only  a  prospective  1%  off  the  1938  newspaper’s  total  income,  is  now  20 

three  times  that  amount  on  its  books  people  in  mechanical,  editorial  and  prospective  income.  That’s  another  to  25%.  This,  of  course,  is  mainly  due 

in  uncollected  dues  and  assessments,  business  departments  remains  at  $45.  piece  off  the  10%  profit.  It’s  now  down  to  the  decline  in  advertising  revenue, 

an  indication  that  its  membership  is  Bookkeepers  and  full-time  circulation  to  5.5% — IF  advertising  and  circula-  Advertising  has  recovered  decimally 
also  counting  the  pennies  and  is  reluc-  drivers  get  $35.  There  is  no  overtime  tion  income  stayed  at  1937  levels  and  during  the  past  five  months,  but  in  no 

tant  to  part  with  them  to  finance  de-  provision,  but  full  pay  is  awarded  for  other  expenses  kept  even.  volume  that  will  overcome  the  terrific 

structive  campaigns  of  propaganda  all  holidays,  sick-leaves,  and  two  Union  wages,  including  the  guild’s,  losses  of  the  first  two  quarters.  It  is 

and  strikes.  weeks  vacation.  Employes  who  want  advanced  generally  in  1937  with  pro-  this  upward  movement,  advertised  by 


provision,  but  full  pay  is  awarded  for  other  expenses  kept  even. 


volume  that  will  overcome  the  terrific 


structive  campaigns  of  propaganda  all  holidays,  sick-leaves,  and  two  Union  wages,  including  the  guild’s,  losses  of  the  first  two  quarters.  It  is 
and  strikes.  weeks  vacation.  Employes  who  want  advanced  generally  in  1937  with  pro-  this  upward  movement,  advertised  by 

That  newspaper  workers  in  general  overtime  \mder  the  wages  and  hoims  visions  that  generally  protected  them  a  few  newspapers,  which  has  stirred 
are  not  better  informed  with  respect  act  can  have  it,  by  reverting  from  the  against  basic  reduction  throughout  the  guild  to  new  action  in  some  citiei 
to  the  fundamentals  of  newspaper  op-  guaranteed  weekly  wage  and  tenure  1938.  Some  increases  were  provided  The  net  result  of  the  economies,  dr- 
eration  is  a  fault  for  which  all  con-  of  job  to  a  rate  of  $1  an  hour  for  what-  by  continuing  agreements.  No  relief  culation  price  rises,  and  fractioiul 


cemed.  including  Editor  &  Publisher,  ever  time  their  services  are  needed  there.  last-half  gains  in  advertising  is  tint  I 

should  share  blame.  There  is  nothing  and  no  guarantees  of  employment,  no  *  *  •  most  newspapers  will  just  about  bal- 1 

complex  about  newspaper  economics,  absences  for  holidays,  illness,  or  sea-  CAME  1938,  and  with  it  a  precipitous  ance  their  1938  budgets.  Some 
Circulation  figures  are  published  an-  sonal  layoffs,  and  no  vacation  pay.  drop  in  advertising,  particularly  the  ones  have  gone  under  during  the  ; 

nually  or  oftener.  The  selling  prices  “As  pledged  in  last  year’s  Christ-  automotive  and  general  classifications  You  don’t  need  any  Buck  Rogers  j 


Circulation  figures  are  published  an-  sonal  layoffs,  and  no  vacation  pay.  drop  in  advertising,  particularly  the  ones  have  gone  under  during  the  year, 

nually  or  oftener.  The  selling  prices  “As  pledged  in  last  year’s  Christ-  automotive  and  general  classifications  You  don’t  need  any  Buck  Rogers  specs 

of  newspaper  copies  are  familiar  mas  message,  your  management  will  which  furnish  most  to  see  the  disappearance  of  more  be- 

knowledge.  Both  are  plainly  printed  take  it  on  the  chin  as  long  as  sound  Haw  the  of  the  gravy.  With  fore  long.  A  losing  paper  is  no  longer 

in  the  Year  Book  of  EIditor  &  Pub-  business  policy  will  permit  before  it  Budget  Gat  few  exceptions,  news-  merely  an  expensive  toy  for  a  rich 

LisHER.  Linage  figures  of  80%  of  the  invites  you  to  share  its  troubles.  Un-  „  .  .  ,  papers  charge  a  high-  man,  under  prevailing  tax  laws.  It  is 

daily  press,  including  all  of  those  in  til  then,  let’s  all  enjoy  a  Merry  Christ-  a  a  e  element  which  disturbs  the  com- 

which  union  labor  is  interested,  are  mas  and  look  forward  to  a  Happy  New  classes  than  they  do  munity’s  economic  balance  and  an 

printed  at  least  annually  in  Editor  &  Year  and  let  the  future  take  care  of  for  large  volume  local  advertising,  ever  present  source  of  labor  trouble. 


Haw  the 
Budget  Gat 
Unbalanced 


Publisher;  for  the  300  leading  news-  itself,”  the  message  concludes 
papers  of  the  country  they  appear  here  »  *  * 

monthly.  Rates  on  general  advertising 


You  can  argue  the  rights  or  wrongs  Newspapers  don’t  want  labor  trouble, 
of  that  all  night,  but  you  can’t  escape  In  that  last  sentence  you  can  find 
the  fact  that  50%  of  the  newspaper’s  the  key  to  the  guild’s  tactics  in  sev- 


are  also  printed  in  the  Year  Book,  to-  ANYWAY,  blame  employe  indiffer-  advertising  volume,  from  local  stores,  eral  cities.  Any  strike  can  hurt  » 


gether  with  many  newspapers’  local 
advertising  rates. 


10%  Is  an 

IN  THE  DAYS  before  the  guild,  the  Excellent  Profit 
news  room  men  who  read  our  q  . 
monthly  linage  figures,  or  any  other  "  ncame 
purely  business  office 


ence,  employer  caution,  or  our  con-  is  published  at  rates  that  give  little  newspaper,  and  guild  strikes  have 
servatism  in  educational  articles,  or  or  no  profit  to  newspapers  as  now  op-  been  especially  poisonous.  Their  ob- 
all  of  them — the  re-  erated.  The  papers  held  most  of  their  ject  has  been  to  win  or  kill,  and  to 

10%  Is  an  suit  is  that  the  ma-  low  rate  copy.  They  lost  20%  of  their  them  or  their  threat  can  be  traced  the 

Excellent  Profit  i^rity  of  newspaper  general  advertising  and  more  than  suspension  of  not  less  than  four  dailiei, 

Q  I  employes  below  ex-  30%  of  their  automotive,  against  the  involving  well  over  a  thousand  jobs 


employes  below  ex-  30%  of  their  automotive,  against  the  involving  well  over  a  thousand  jobs 

ecutive  rank  don’t  1937  figures.  In  many  shops,  these  for  organized  labor. 

know  the  bare  fun-  loss  ratios  were  considerably  higher.  We  don’t  hold  publishers  blameless 


purely  business  office  know  the  bare  fun-  loss  ratios  were  considerably  higher.  We  don’t  hold  publishers  blameless 

Publishers  piece,  were  excep-  damentals  of  how  newspaper  income  through  no  fault  of  the  publisher.  The  for  this  situation.  They  knew  the 
Have  Kept  Tea  We  know  of  is  spent.  For  the  most  part,  they  reason  quite  frequently  lay  with  union  facts,  even  better  than  the  guild,  and 

J.  _  some  who  did,  con-  haven’t  the  vaguest  idea  of  how  much  ’  labor,  which  by  threatened  or  actual  most  of  the  guild  strikes  could  haw 

any  ecre  s  scientiously  clipping,  is  taken  in  by  the  newspaper  which  strikes,  destroyed  the  appeal  of  mar-  been  averted  if  publishers  had  not 
reading,  analyzing  employs  them.  Most  of  the  guesses  we  kets  for  advertisers  and  cut  profitable  lost  control  of  their  situations  to  tbt 
every  scrap  of  newspaper  economics  have  heard  have  been  fabulously  high,  revenue  from  newspaper  books.  In  uninformed  and  rash  guild  leadership- 
that  came  their  way.  Most  of  them  whether  they  concern  the  Janesville  other  cases,  purchasing  power  was  Not  all,  but  most, 
had  the  idea  of  some  day  owning  a  Chronicle  or  a  New  York  titan.  Some  destroyed  by  shutdown  factories  and  To  get  back  to  our  starting  point 
paper.  Some  have  done  so.  Most  have  guild  propaganda  gives  the  reader  the  advertisers  withheld  schedules  from  we  believe  that  publishers  can  go  * 
not.  The  majority,  however,  are  now  idea  that  the  newspapers  in  general  cities  which  promised  no  return.  long  way  toward  guaranteeing  peace 


out  of  the  guild’s  gamut.  The  stuff  was  are  gold  mines,  operated  by  hypocrites 
there  for  their  use.  It  was  our  fault,  who  pinch  pennies,  play  crooked  poli- 


You  can  say  it  quickly— newspaper  with  their  white  collar  employes  even 
revenue  from  advertising  in  1938  in  in  a  guild  or  association  by  a  policy 


perhaps,  that  it  was  presented  pri-  tics,  order  news  suppressed  and  twist-  most  cities  is  down  from  15  to  25%  of  fairness  in  the  pay  check  and  can- 
marily  for  folks  on  the  business  side  ed  whenever  it  concerns  the  New  Deal  from  1937  totals.  If  costs  had  been  dor  concerning  their  operations.  With- 
and  not  dressed  to  appeal  to  men  or  organized  labor,  spend  their  win-  held  at  1937  levels,  plus  a  17%  in-  out  hesitation,  we  declare  that  the 
whose  job  was  to  write  and  edit  news,  ters  in  Florida  and  their  summers  in  crease  in  newsprint  expense  with  un-  majority  of  newspaper  workers,  in  and 
They  don’t  care  for  acres  of  tables;  Europe  on  the  profits  stolen  from  curtailed  paper  consumption,  there  is  out  of  the  guild,  are  not  in  sympathy 
we  haven’t  found  any  more  useful  their  wage  slaves.  hardly  a  newspaper  in  the  U.  S.  which  with  the  guild’s  aggressive  and  de¬ 

way  of  giving  a  lot  of  information  Not  many  newspapers  are  gold  would  balance  its  budget  this  year.  structive  tactics.  We’ll  say  again  that 
quickly  to  people  who  know  what  it  mines.  Even  in  1929,  a  paper  which  If  publishers  were  the  fatheads  that  it  is  up  to  publishers,  for  their  own 
means  and  know  how  to  use  it.  earned  as  much  as  15%  on  its  turnover  guild  propagandists  imply,  they  would  self-interest,  to  foster  this  feeling  by 

Publishers  have  been  at  fault  in  a  was  a  rare  one.  A  paper  which  earned  have  gone  off  to  Florida  or  Europe,  convincing  their  employes,  organized 
too  great  secretiveness  on  costs  of  10%  on  turnover  was — and  is — a  gilt-  ordered  wholesale  wage  cuts,  and  let  or  not,  that  the  paper  which  pays  their 
operation.  Most  of  them  have  been  edged  investment.  The  majority  are  the  pot  sizzle.  They  didn’t.  Many  salaries  is  a  stronger  and  a  truer 
too  cautious,  not  only  in  informing  content,  in  good  times,  with  a  return  beat  the  newsprint  increase  by  stock-  friend  than  a  radically  led  labor  union- 
their  employes  on  the  state  of  the  of  5  to  8% .  A  goodly  number  don’t  ing  their  plants  and  warehouses  last  It’s  worth  the  long  pull  that  it  will  take- 
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THOSE  TWO  INTERTIPES 

Save  9  to  10  hours  a  day 


So  says  the  superintendent  of  a  large  Eastern  news¬ 
paper,  referring  to  the  service  records  of  two  eight- 
magazine  Streamlined  Intertypes.  We  quote  from  a 
recent  report  on  this  installation: 

“Formerly  they  were  setting  their  heads  on  twelve 
different  machines.  Now  all  the  heads  are  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  Streamlined  Intertype  Mixers. 

“Mr. - *  made  the  statement  that  if  he  didn’t  have 

the  two-letter  18  and  24  point  mats  it  would  mean 
the  installation  of  another  machine. 

“There  has  been  an  average  saving  of  seven  hours  per 
day  on  machine  work,  and  also  an  average  saving  of 
from  two  to  three  hours  per  day  on  setting  the  30  and 

*  Name  on  request. 


36  point  heads  on  the  new  machines.  Formerly  these 
heads  were  set  by  hand. 

“The  six-pocket  mold  disk  has  been  a  definite  help,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  they  can  now  set  all  display  faces  on  solid 
slugs  and  do  not  have  to  underpin  any  of  them. 

“The  automatic  quadder  is  another  valuable  asset. 

“I  believe  that  these  machines,  with  the  average  sav¬ 
ing  that  I  was  shown  on  their  records,  should  pay  for 
themselves  within  two  or  three  years.” 
INVESTIGATE  the  service  records  of  modern  Stream¬ 
lined  Intertypes.  Names  of  users  in  your  vicinity  will 
be  furnished  on  request.  Write  your  nearest  branch  or 
Intertype  Corporation,  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn. 


Step  ahead  with  INTERTYPE 


•OOCNI  FAMILY  AND  «EX 
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Presenting  Ludlow's  new 

BOLD 


In  the  heading  and  signature  of  this  advertisement 
apF>ears  a  first  showing  of  Radiant  Bold  Extra  Condensed,  a  new  tall  and  slender 
Ludlow  typeface.  And  the  text  of  the  present  copy  is  set  in  the  first  completed  size 
of  Radiant  Medium.  .  .  Both  typefaces  are  sparkling  and  briHiant,  as  their  names 
imply.  They  are  modern  in  every  stroke  and  curve,  and  well  suited  to  stylized 
composition.  .  .  The  Radiants  combine  the  legibility  gained  by  contrast  in  color 
between  elements  with  the  simplicity  resulting  from  absence  of  serifs.  Check 
the  legibility  of  this  paragraph  against  that  of  any  other  modern  typeface  in  the 
ten  (x>int  size.  .  .  Radiant  Bold  Extra  Condensed  is  being  made  in  sizes  from  14  to 
72  p>oint;  Radiant  Medium  in  sizes  from  6  to  72  point.  .  .  Specimen  showings  will 
be  gladly  sent  upon  request. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Offset  Printing  and  the  Daily  Field 

Installation  of  4-Color  Offset  Press  by  Trenton  Times  Fixes 
Attention  on  Process — History  of  Offset  and  Problems  Told 


(Editor's  Note:  This  story  of  offset 
today  was  written  by  a  student  of 
offset  who  has  asked  the  privilege  of 
anonymity.) 


THE  PRIME  old  wives’  tale  of  litho¬ 
graphic  printing  is  so  richly  unbe¬ 
lievable  it  cannot  die:  Once  upon  a 
time,  142  years  ago  there  lived  in 
Munich  a  Bavarian  lad  called  Alois 
Senefelder.  He  liked  nothing  better 
than  to  act  plays  and  compose  music. 
One  quiet  day,  much  like  all  the  rest, 
Alois  volunteered  to  jot  down  the 
laundry  list  for  his  mother,  but  no 
writing  implements  were  at  hand. 
Except,  luckily,  a  greasy  pencil  and  a 
slab  of  Bavarian  limestone  which  had 
the  dual  ability,  peculiar  unto  itself, 
to  absorb  into  its  surface-pores  either 
grease  or  water.  So  the  story  goes, 
Alois  was  anxious  to  find  a  way  of 
producing  many  copies  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  notes  he  was  composing. 

Created  Lithography 

Because  some  peculiar  look  of  his 
limestone  slab  caught  Alois’  curiosity, 
he  fiddled  around  with  it  until  he  had 
performed  the  first  piece  of  crude 
lithography,  “writing  on  stone.”  Basic¬ 
ally,  what  Alois  did  is  exactly  what 
any  lithographer  does  today.  He  wet 
the  laundry  list  stone.  The  water  did 
not  adhere  to  the  greasy-crayon  letter¬ 
ing.  Then  Alois  slapped  some  print¬ 
er's  ink  to  the  slab.  It  clung  obligingly 
tfi  the  greasy-crayon  letters,  but  not 
to  the  wet  portions  of  the  stone.  By 
pressing  a  sheet  of  paper  to  the  stone, 
Alois  gingerly  pulled  off  a  fairly  faith¬ 
ful  “proof,”  though  it  was  in  reverse 
and  Alois  could  not  read  it  readily. 

The  tale  of  Alois  most  surely  has 
been  gorgeously  embroidered  since 
1796,  but  as  surely  Alois  did  make  the 
discovery.  His  musical  notes,  which 
he  loved  and  for  which  he  was  seeking 
a  bit  of  immortality,  are  long  dead  and 
forgotten.  What  lives  is  lithography, 
about  which  Alois  wasn’t  greatly  ex¬ 
cited;  lithography  which  is  already  a 
$200,000,000  industry  (annually)  in 
this  country  alone  and  is  finally  worm- 
j  ing  its  cautious  way  into  the  newspa- 
1  per  business  where  it  is  potentially  as 
exciting  a  complement  to  present  pro- 
_  duct  ion  methods  as  has  come  along 
i  since  Mr.  Mergenthaler. 

I  Ordinarily  a  six-figure  press  instal- 
j  letion  doesn’t  stir  up  much  real  excite- 
I  ment  in  the  newspaper  industry,  unless 
»'•  is  among  the  scurrying  competitive 
I  press  salesmen.  Not  so  the  recent  in¬ 
stallation  by  the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times 
of  a  four-color  newspaper  lithographic 
press,  completely  unlike  any  other 
:  newspaper  press  whirling  in  America 
:  o^ay.  Press  manufacturers  were  a 
I  bit  shy  about  building  such  a  massive 
I  (approx.  90  tons)  lithographic  press 
I  for  an  entirely  untried  use — newspa- 
Pering.  But  any  such  reluctance  was 
not  shared  by  the  Trenton  Times’  en¬ 
thusiastic  Kemey’s  (Thomas  L., 
James,  Jr.,  and  Joseph  A.)  and  their 
re^urceful  Production  Manager  Don 
Jtmnson.  The  keen  curiosity  of  the 
whole  newspaper  industry  since  the 
Tunes  began  running  16-page  regular 
Sunday  picture  sections  in  lithograph 
jnakes  meaningless  any  prophecy  that 
nere  is  something  to  watch. 

What  R.  Hoe  &  Company’s  offset 

. . 


W.  Dickinson,  built  for  the  Trenton 
Times  is  called  an  offset  press.  But 
there  is  nothing  new  or  magical  in  that 
term.  Along  about  1885  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  Alois’  lithographic 
method  did  a  better  job  and  faster  on 
tin  and  sheet  steel  products,  if  the 
impression  was  made  to  the  metal  from 


Trenton  Times  have  issued  sections 
done  in  offset,  for  the  country  is  as  full 
of  sheet-fed  commercial  job  offset 
presses  as  it  is  full  of  public  works. 
Anything  which  can  be  photographed 
can  be  printed  in  offset,  which  doesn’t 
leave  many  leavings.  A  dozen  or  more 
U.  S.  weekly  newspapers  are  regu- 


Example  of  Trenton  Sunday  Times-Adverti$er  magazine  section  printed  on  new  offset 
press.  Light  spots  across  middle  of  center  picture  at  left  were  caused  by  handling 
and  wear  on  the  fold  after  paper  was  printed. 


a  rubber  roller.  The  rubber  picked 
up  the  ink  from  the  lithographic  plate 
and  “offset”  it  to  the  paper,  metal  or 
whatever  was  being  printed  upon. 
Then  a  little  later,  around  1890,  some¬ 
body  made  the  happy  finding  that  the 
lithographic  image  could  be  applied 
tr  grained  zinc  or  aluminum  plates  and 
these  thin  plates  wrapped  around  the 
rotating  cylinders  of  rotary  presses. 
Thus  came  real  speed.  In  ISiOS  that 
speed  was  applied  to  sheet-fed  rotary 
offset  onto  paper  as  well  as  metals. 
What  the  Trenton  Times  has  today  is 
a  speedy  (12,500  complete  papers  per 
hour,  or  15,000  in  a  pinch)  offset  press 
capable  of  printing  from  aluminum 
plates  four  colors  simultaneously  on 
both  sides  of  a  web  (up  to  68V,j  inches 
wide)  and  delivering  a  folded  16-page 
paper  ready  to  throw  on  a  truck. 

Con  Print  32-Page  Tabloid 

It  will  also  do  a  32-page  stitched 
tabloid  if  anybody  wants  it.  (Great 
speed,  incidentally,  has  not  been  a 
requisite  in  offset  to  date,  so  the  up¬ 
ward  limits  are  largely  unset.) 

A  few  other  newspapers  besides  the 


larly  produced  on  sheet-fed  offset 
presses.  But  there  is  nothing  practical 
or  interesting  for  the  daily  newspaper 
in  sheet-fed  offset.  It  is  far  too  slow. 
That  is  why,  with  the  exception  of 
Webendorfer-Wills,  Inc.,  the  seven 
important  makers  of  offset  presses 
have  done  limited  thinking  and  less 
promotion  of  the  offset  process  in  the 
daily  field.  For  newspaper  web  offset 
is  something  completely  else  again. 
It  is  not  an  impossible  something.  Mr. 
Johnson,  of  Trenton,  is  in  the  good 
company  of  many  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  experts  when  he  argues  that  “far 
more  progress  is  being  made  in  the 
offset  process  than  in  the  letter  press 
process.  WThile  it  is  not  yet  ready  for 
the  larger  dailies  because  of  the  time 
element  involved,  it  is  very  promising 
for  the  larger  weeklies  and  possibly 
the  smaller  dailies.”  » 


Even  the  time  element  in  offset  to¬ 
day  has  been  so  pared  and  pared  with¬ 
out  sacrificing  printed  quality  that 
could  Alois  Senefelder  miraculously 
reappear  on  earth  and  stride  into 
Trenton  next  Friday  he  would  cer¬ 


tainly  be  as  goggle-eyed  as  was  King 
Arthur  when  the  Connecticut  Yankee 
showed  up. 

What  would  probably  impress  Alois 
most  would  be  the  simplicity  of  mod¬ 
ern  offset  printing.  To  wit:  Repro¬ 
ducing  the  newspaper  page  in  offset 
involves: 

1.  COPY:  Good  proofs  of  text  mat¬ 
ter  set  either  on  one  of  the  standard 
composing  machines;  or  the  carbon 
originals  of  matter  set  on  one  of  the 
typewriter  “type  composers”  (of  which 
a  little  more  later.)  Also  good  photo 
originals  and  line  drawings.  The  type 
matter  proofs  are  pasted  up  in  column 
form  with  blank  spaces  for  the  photo¬ 
graphs. 

2.  NEGATIVES:  Screen  negatives 
of  each  photograph  are  made,  scaled 
down  to  the  size  allotted  in  the  layout 
for  each  picture.  After  a  full  page  size 
un -screened  negative  is  made  from 
the  pasted-up  columns  of  type  matter 
proofs  and  line  drawings,  screened 
photo  negatives  are  stripped  into  the 
page  negative.  Necessary  opaquing  is 
done  at  this  stage.  (For  color  offset 
production,  where  higher  cost  of  origi¬ 
nal  equipment  does  not  matter  vitally, 
the  uncannily  precise  photo-compos¬ 
ing  machine  is  used  to  compose  the 
page  semi-automatically.) 

How  Page  Plates  /Ire  Made 

3.  PLATE  MAKING:  The  previously 
grained  and  sensitized  zinc  sheet  is 
laid  in  the  vacuum  frame.  Over  it  is 
placed  the  completed  page  negative. 
'The  plate  is  then  exposed  under  arc- 
lamp  light  and  the  plate-coating  is 
rendered  insoluble  in  the  areas  where 
the  light  strikes.  Upon  removal  from 
the  vacuum  frame,  the  plate  is  rubbed 
with  a  greasy  “developing”  ink.  The 
areas  in  the  plate  which  have  not  been 
exposed  are  still  coated  with  a  soluble 
chemical  which  is  wa.shed  off  with 
water,  carrying  with  it  from  the  unex¬ 
posed  parts  of  the  plate  the  develop¬ 
ing  ink.  What  remains  on  the  plate 
is  basically  the  same  as  a  positive  pho¬ 
tographic  print,  except  that  it  is  on 
metal.  This  photographic  impression 
is  rapidly  dried  and  “fixed”  upon  the 
plate  with  an  “etch”  (a  misnomer) 
and  gum  arabic. 

4.  PRINTING:  The  offset  plate  then 
goes  directly  to  the  press.  There  is 
absolutely  no  make-ready,  even  for 
the  most  intricate  half-tones.  As  soon 
as  the  press  is  ready  to  roll,  the  gum 
arable  is  swabbed  off  and  the  press 
put  in  motion.  The  first  roller  with 
which  the  offset  plates  come  into  con¬ 
tact  is  the  water  roller,  which  applies 
to  the  plates  an  evenly  distributed  film 
of  slightly  acidulous  water.  Since  the 
“print”  on  the  printing  plates  is  de¬ 
veloped  with  greasy  ink,  the  water  is 
repelled  from  the  greasy,  inky  print¬ 
ing  areas.  Then  the  plates  come  into 
contact  with  the  inking  roller.  Since 
the  plates  are  now  wet  in  the  non¬ 
printing  areas,  the  greasy  offset  ink 
will  not  adhere  to  those  areas  but  does 
adhere  to  the  greasy  printing  areas. 
The  third  roller  with  which  the  plates 
come  into  contact  is  the  rubber  roller 
which  lifts  the  ink  from  the  plates  and 
transfers  it  to  the  web.  That  is  the 
“offset  action.” 

Naturally,  such  a  brief  description 
reduces  an  intricate  chemical  process 
to  absorb  simplicity.  There  is  no  such 
McGuffey  Reader  simplicity  in  offset, 
for  while  it  amazingly  eliminates  the 
(Continued  on  page  VIII) 
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Department  Co-operation  Eliminated 

■  ■  hour  in  the  printing  of  the  edition. 

Overtime  on  172-Page  Edition 

or  single  production  runs,”  said  Hud- 

i  8,400  Square  Inches  of  Cuts,  260  Galleys  of  Type  son  D.  Reeves,  pressroom  foreman. 

A  1  ./N.-  •  f  A  I  .  ■  ■  II  I  “The  runs  on  Nov.  15  and  18  virere 

And  195,860  Lines  ot  Advertising  Handled  made  after  the  Republic,  the  morning 

R.a  DUmapiIv  paper,  was  off  the  presses.  One  hour 

By  Phoenix  btatt  the 

A  HIGHLY  INTERESTING  mechani-  news  and  advertising  depeirtments  fa-  special  edition  plates  were  on  the 
cal  story,  in  which  brilliant  unifica-  cilitated  production,  said  Clifford  F.  press  and  we  were  ready  to  go. 
tion  of  the  work  of  all  departments  is  Hanlen,  foreman.  “Keying”  and  num-  “Good  stereo  work  made  make- 

the  indisputable  high  light,  is  back  bering  of  stories  was  a  big  factor  in  ready  imnecessary. 
of  the  production  of  the  172-page  Fray  speeding  makeup,  he  said.  “Special  blue  tone  Flint  ink  was 

Marcos  de  Niza  400th  Anniversary  260  Goffcys  of  Type  ^sed  for  the  front  cover  of  each  of  the 

edition  of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Repub-  “Everv  one  of  the  755  stories  was  sections  of  the  edition  proper.  One 
he  and  Gazette,  published  Nov.  19  numrer^^  Mr  ^.iVn  S  ““l  extra  man  was  employed  in  addition 

a"d20.  ,  ,  ,  ,,  .u  stories  on  a  single  galley  carrying  the  to  the  reg^ar  crew.  We  had  a  ma^- 

The  newspai^rs  plant  took  the  number.  The  result  was  that  20  hours  overtime  for  the 

mechanical  production  of  the  profusely  jj^g^e  was  no  trouble  in  finding  any  whole  crew  on  the  edition. 

story,  even  though  we  had  260  gal-  ^ood  impressions 

leys  of  type  might  be  obtamed  throughout  the  ex- 

“We  have  11  Linotype  machines,  five  tr^-long  press  runs,  plates  were 
Intertypes  and  two  Monotypes.  We  ch^ged  as  necessary, 
began  getting  news  copy  in  mid-Sep-  Pams^ing  organization  marked 
tember  and  had  the  bulk  of  the  news  production  of  the  edition  from  the  mo- 
copy  by  Nov.  1,  which  simplified  the  ment  the  first  a^ig^ents  were  given 
job  of  setting.  Three  sets  of  proofs  ^  September, 

were  pulled  on  all  news  stories,  one 

on  white  paper,  for  use  by  the  news  Per^nally  followed  through  every 
department  in  making  corrections,  one  ^^ory  from  assignment,  to  markmg 
on  pink  paper  solely  for  makeup  pur-  atones  for  head  size,  to  checking  of 
poses,  and  one  on  green  paper,  which  Proofs  on  through  to  actual  makeup, 
was  kept  here  in  the  composing  room.  checking  of  page  proo  s. 

“The  job  of  setting  further  was 
simplified  by  the  steady  flow  of  ad-  Manii  DAlllflUnfl 
vertising  copy.  We  began  getting  ad  ’  iOllll  KvIUllllliy 
copy  about  Oct.  25,  reached  our  peak  Captain  A.  T.  Mann,  Jr.,  vice-presi- 
on  setting  of  ads  about  Nov.  10.  dent  in  charge  of  sales  of  Intertype 

“Makeup  further  was  simplified  in  Corporation,  will  return  to  his  home 
that  one  man.  Jack  Lynch,  the  manag-  office  at  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn, 
ing  editor,  specifically  was  charged  about  Dec.  15.  Captain  Mann  has  been 
with  the  entire  makeup  job.  traveling  around  the  country  for  the 

“As  soon  as  a  page  was  made  up,  last  ten  weeks  visiting  prominent 
First  page  ot  first  section  of  l72-pa9e  p^gg  proofs  were  pulled  and  any  publishers  and  printers  and  Intertype 
®  necessary  corrections  made.  Then,  as  branch  offices.  He  also  attended  the 

illustrated  and  bulky  annual  “in  its  rapidly  as  the  stereotypers  got  a  good  L.T.A.  and  I.T.C.A.  conventions  at 
stride”  with  virtuallv  no  overtime  plate,  the  composing  room  killed  the  Indianapolis,  and  spoke  before  the 
virtuaUy  no  additional  help  employed!  page.  ^uthem  California  Mech^ical  Con- 

Xhis  W3S  no  mosn  font  whon  it  Xotal  ovcrtunc  ^ttributciblo  to  the  foronco  nGld  in  L/on^  Sgsca  l&st 
Is  considered  10,000  square  indies  of  edition  was  not  more  than  two  hours.”  nionth. 
news  cuts,  8,400  square  inches  of  ad-  In  the  stereotyping  department,  ex- 

vertising  cuts,  260  galleys  of  news  type  t^a  plates  were  made  on  cover  pages  ClArAA|ynA|*c  I  ailflAri 
and  195,860  fines  of  advertising  went  lor  the  various  sections,  which  were  JlvICVlfpCIJ  LailUvU 
into  the  vivid  story  of  four  centuries  full-page  cuts,  and  special  care  was  New  York  Stereotypers  Union, 


60^^^  of  Daily's  Ads 
Are  Classified 


Mann  Returning 


Captain  A.  T.  Mann,  Jr.,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  sales  of  Intertype 


First  page  of  first  section  of  ITl-paqe 
edition. 


Stereolypers  Lauded 


New  York  Stereotypers  Union, 


of  Arizona  progress  represented  by  taken  throughout  the  edition  to  bring  Local  No.  1,  an  American  Federation 


vented  any  appreciable  overtime,  the 
prints  coming  to  us  in  a  steady  flow 
over  a  foiu--week  period,”  said  Har¬ 
old  C.  Hess,  general  manager  of  the 
Republic  and  Gazette  Engraving 
Company.  “This  permitted  us  to  get 
out  the  Fray  Marcos  edition  zinc  with¬ 
out  interrupting  our  commercial 
work.” 

Stripping,  double  printing  and  re¬ 
etching  were  done  as  needed,  said 
Mason  Bear,  engraving  plant  super¬ 
intendent. 

“All  cuts  were  made  on  backote  or 
kromback  metal,  making  backing  un¬ 
necessary,”  Mr.  Bear  said.  “Cold  top 
enamel  was  used  in  all  instances.  A 
crew  of  four  men  made  the  cuts,  along 
with  our  regular  work. 

“Some  of  the  full-page  cuts,  and  this 
refers  both  to  news  covers  and  full 
page  ad  cuts,  reqiiired  three  prints  to 
accomplish  what  we  were  after.  All 
negatives  were  made  on  Eastman’s 


the  edition.  out  high  fights,  said  Roy  M.  Rabbitt,  of  Labor  Affiliate,  received  congratu- 

All  Departments  Co-operated  leaders  on  its 

ie  Tho  composiug  room  turned  the  peaceful  and  progressive  labor  his- 

ATnnlo  of  tvr>n«»ranhv  mnlroiir.^  r>io"  to  US  in  fine  shape,”  Mr.  tory  as  more  than  1,500  members  and 

copio,  pripjad  were  sold  wiU.i„  24  'Tdi-page  press  run  was  ™do  Nov.  S“’a  r„er™'Su.S: 

*•  t  tu  I®’  soother  48-page  press  nm  Nov.  18,  ment  at  the  Hotel  St.  George,  Brook- 

Excellent  co-operatio^f  the  news  ^^e  remainder  on  the  publication  lyn.  New  York, 
and  advertismg  departments  pre- 


Executive  of  Sydney  Herald 
Visiting  U.  S.  Tells  How 
Classification  Grew 


Thomas  Grozier,  a  former  resident 
of  New  Jersey,  and  now  mechanic^ 
superintendent  of  the  Sydney  Herald  ^ 
an  Australian  daily  that  enjoys  th 
distinction  of  carrying  the  largest  per  1*° 
centage  of  classified  advertising  in  thi 
world,  recently  visited  the  U.  S.  ti  T’V 
complete  a  business  transaction  fo: 
the  newspaper  for  which  he  worb 
Mr.  Grozier,  accompanied  by  his  wife  ^ 
was  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  until  this  week 
when  they  sailed  for  home. 

Marvels  at  U.  S.  Printing  Progrtu  gg, 

Mr.  Grozier,  who  has  maintained  an  in 
active  interest  in  newspapers  and  thi 
newspaper  machinery  for  the  last  30  H« 
years,  received  his  early  training  in  by 
New  Jersey.  As  a  young  man  he  came  co 
to  this  coimtry  in  1905  to  study  engi-  av 
neering.  He  has  made  several  trips  to  pr 
Europe  and  America  for  the  Sydney  mi 
Herald  and  is  acquainted  with  news¬ 
paper  organizations  and  press  ma¬ 
chinery  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
as  well  as  in  Australia.  vr 

This  visit  to  the  United  States  was  ■  '* 
his  first  in  four  years,  and  in  an  inter- 
view  he  commented  on  the  great  prog¬ 
ress  that  has  been  made  in  the  field  of 
American  newspaper  publication  in 
the  last  decade. 

Explaining  the  Sydney  Heralds 
dominance  in  the  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  field,  he  said:  “Since  the  inception 
of  the  newspaper,  then  a  weekly,  in 
1831,  the  public  of  Australia  has  been  : 
trained  to  regard  the  colunms  of  our 
newspaper  as  a  medium  of  successful 
personal  advertising.  Beyond  this 
tradition  of  good  will  and  trust,  on 
which  the  y>aper  was  founded,  and 
which  has  grown  proportionately 
through  the  years,  there  seems  to  be 
no  logical  explanation  for  the  Herald’s 
achievement  in  this  respect.” 

The  Sydney  Herald,  which  now 
boasts  a  quarter-million  circulation.  | 
follows  the  British  style  of  make-up  j 
rather  than  the  American  style,  whidi ! 
is  regarded  as  too  “sensational”  by  ■ 
more  con.servative  foreign  publishers,  f 
The  first  column  on  the  Sydney  Her-  I 
aid’s  front  page  comprises  a  summary  | 
of  the  day’s  news;  the  second  to  the 
seventh  columns  are  given  over  to  ; 
shipping  advertisements,  and  the  : 
eighth  column  is  devoted  daily  to  the 
display  advertisement  of  one  of  the  = 
largest  department  stores  in  Sydney,  j 
Main  News  Inside  I 

The  main  news  stories,  in  common 
with  English  newspapers,  are  foimd  in 
the  inside  pages  of  the  newspaper.  | 
and  the  several  last  pages  are  devoted 
to  classified  advertising,  which  com¬ 
prises  60%  of  the  Herald’s  advertising. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grozier  arrived  in 
California  last  month  from  Australia- 
At  Fort  Worth  they  boarded  a  plane 
for  the  first  time  in  their  fives  for  a 
flight  across  the  continent.  They  made  ! 
two  24-hour  stopovers  to  visit  New  | 
Orleans  and  Richmond,  Va. 

Asked  about  business  conditions  in 
his  home  land  in  comparison  with  i  ! 
those  in  this  country,  Mr.  Grozier 
maintained:  “Australia  is  at  present 
enjoying  a  healthy  natural  prosp)erity.’’ 


strip  film.  Etching  was  done  on  an  execuTive*  most  concerned  with  production  ot  the 

Axel  Holstrom  etching  machine.  U^page_^$pecial  edition.  Seated,  left  to  right,  Roy  M.^RabbiH,  stereotyping  foreman; 


Photo  shows  Republic  and  Gazette  executives  most  concerned  with  production  of  the 


John  Allen  Speaks 


t(ne«  a.  •  X  1  a.*  J  •  Clifford  P.  Hanlon,  composina  room  foreman:  Hudson  D.  Reeves,  pressroom  foreman: 

Tmt  print  solution  was  used  in  Harold  C.  Hess,  general  manager.  Republic  and  Gazette  Engr^vrng  Co  StandSn;! 
I**".  ion.  »  right,  B.  P.  (Jack)  Lynch,  managing  editor,  charged  with  news  direction  and 


Again  in  the  case  of  the  composing  edition  makeup;  Fred  Myers,  display  advertising  manager;  Oliver  King,  circulation 
room,  a  steady  flow  of  copy  from  the  manager,  and  W.  W.  Knorpp,  general  manager. 


John  E.  Allen,  editor  of  The  Lino¬ 
type  News,  spoke  on  “Modern  Trends 
in  Newspaper  Makeup,”  before  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Daili**; 
Association,  at  the  Royal  York  Hotel  | 
Toronto,  Nov.  28. 
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Proper  Type  Multiplies  Ad  Values 

Chances  of  Getting  Message  Read  Can  Be  Increased  20  Tinnes, 
McMurtrie  Declares — Before  and  After  Typographic  Examples  Shown 


itions  in 
on  with 
Grozier 
present 
(sperity. 


A  NEWSPAPER  can  multiply  by  20 
times  the  chances  of  getting  a  printed 
message  read,  through  proper  selec¬ 
tion  of  type  faces  and  layout,  Douglas 
C.  McMurtrie,  director  of  typography, 
Ludlow  Typograph  Company,  Chicago, 
told  members  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  at  the 
fraternity’s  national  convention  in 
Madison  last  month. 

Citing  specific  examples  of  “before 
and  after”  advertisements,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Murtrie  showed  his  audience  what 
good  typography  and  layout  will  do 
in  making  an  ad  more  effective,  al¬ 
though  employing  the  same  size  space. 
He  pointed  out  the  competition  faced 
by  newspapers  from  other  media, 
combined  with  limitations  on  the 
average  reader’s  time  to  read  any 
printed  message,  regardless  of  the 
medium. 

4skt  K»Syrv9y  of  frobfcm 

He  urged  editors  and  advertising 
managers  to  re-survey  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  printed  word  to  convey 
news  and  editorial  comment  on  one 
hand,  and  to  aid  the  advertiser  sell 
merchandise  through  the  medium  of 
1  newspaper  advertisements,  on  the 
I  other. 

“Any  editor  who  thinks  he  has  uni- 
I  versal  readership  had  better  wake  up,” 
warned  Mr.  McMurtrie.  “Relatively 


Announcement 

We  take  pleasure  in  announc¬ 
ing  our  appointment  as 

Chevrolet  Dealers 
for  Edgerton 

and  surrounding  community 

We  will  be  in  temporary 
quarters  in 

Smith’s  Garage 
where  we  will  have  the  new 

1938  Chevrolet 

on  display 


USED  CARS 


Chevrolet  Co.,  inc. 


W«  taka  plaasura  in  anaouacing  our  appoiatmant  aa 

Chevrolet  Dealers 

For  Edgerton  and  surrounding 
community  We  will  be  in  tempo¬ 
rary  quarters  in  Smith’s  Garage 
where  we  will  display  the  new 

1938  Chevrolet 


PINK  SALMON 


10* 


lull  1/  PE'*'  BORDENS 

|MILK 

3r.20c| 

DOG  FOOD  ^  ^  5‘ 

ILOAF  CAKES  = 

DOUGHNUTS  ~ 

Do*.  10® 

■IVORY  FLAKES 

i.r,  l.fte.  1  Q  A  1 

k>'d  pkfl.  1  1 

SOAP  *FAm1lY**  ciSS..  •*'  S* 


Pink  Salmon  » 10c 

Millv  Borden’s,  Comotion  Q  tall  9 Hr 

IflllA  or  Pet  Rich  and  Creamy  O  AUU 

IIAM  kAAfl  Bratue  Brand.  The  load  i.lb. 

^  NrNrNN  element!  your  pet  requiree  can 

Loaf  Cokes  ‘^3’  ^°°‘132C 
Doughnuts  °°-10c 

Ivory  Flakes  19c 
Soap  *?&  -  5c 


Pure  Ivory  large 
Soop  Flakoe  RKG. 


FAMILY 


Savee  the  Clothes  Bar 


lOc 

19c 

5c 


Also-W«  will  have  oa  haad  a  tia*  and  eomplata  lioaof 

guabanteed  used  cars 

Ihoroughly  rMoaditioaad  at  lowMt  poMibU  pricaa 
Vag  art  taviitd  la  earn*  ta  aad  gat  acquamtad  with  u* 

Simonsen  Chevrolet  Co., Inc. 

EDGERTON  WISCONSIN 
fO«  ArptAtSAL  0»  DEMOHSTAATION  PHONE  MO  J 


little  of  what  is  printed  is  thoroughly 
read. 

“Printing  as  a  means  of  idea  trans¬ 
mission  is  being  challenged.  The  time 
is  past  when  the  comfort  of  the  reader 
can  be  disregarded  in  planning  print. 
Do  not  expect  your  prospective  read¬ 
ers  to  hurdle  the  difficulties  of  bad 
typographic  practice  and  poorly 
thought  out  presentations,  if  you  want 
to  keep  your  news  and  advertising  out 
of  the  95%  that  readers  pass  by. 

“Fortunately,  readability  can  be  im¬ 
proved.  Reading  comfort  may  be  in¬ 
creased  as  much  as  five  times  by  the 
application  of  fundamental  typo¬ 
graphic  principles. 

“We  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
getting  our  message  into  the  class  of 
the  5%  that  is  read,”  he  added. 

Streamlining  a  newspaper,  he  said, 
is  an  intelligent  analysis  of  reading 
conditions  and  adapting  the  printed 
word  to  the  comfort  of  the  reader. 
“If  you  want  your  editorials  read,”  he 
said,  “put  them  on  page  one  at  the 
top  of  the  page  in  type  comfortable 
enough  to  be  read.  Such  a  practice 
will  increase  their  readability  as  much 
as  20  times.” 

Important  messages  and  headings, 
whether  news  or  advertising,  should 
be  set  in  upper  and  lower  case  type, 
declared  Mr.  McMurtrie,  who  asserted 
that  50%  of  newspaper  headlines  are 
still  set  in  caps. 

Merchants  Must  Gut  Returns 

Turning  his  attention  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  typography  as  it  relates  to 
advertising,  the  speaker  struck  at  one 
misnomer  in  the  business  when  he 
asserted  “newspapers  are  not  selling 
space  to  advertisers;  they  are  selling 
‘sales  returns.’  ” 

‘The  man  who  should  be  most  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  success  of  newspaper 
advertisements  is  the  publisher,  as 
well  as  the  merchant  who  pays  for 
the  ads.”  he  stated.  “Everyone  who 
gives  up  money  for  advertising  must 
get  back  returns  not  only  to  pay  for 
the  ad,  but  a  profit  to  piay  for  next 
month’s  advertising.” 

In  connection  with  this  statement, 
Mr.  McMurtrie  presented  specimens 
of  ads,  including  those  poorly  designed 
typographically,  showing  how  they  can 
be  improved  in  attention  value,  with¬ 
out  increasing  the  size.  Examples  of 
such  ads  are  shown  on  this  page. 

“Keep  your  eye  on  the  ultimate 


Just  Pick  Up 
the  Phone 

and  Call 
BLACK  9000 

We  Deliver 


No  trouble  at  all  to  get  the 
best  of  groceries  at  the  low' 
est  possible  market  prices. 

PORTER’S 

Silverton  Boulevard 


We  deliver.  No  trouble  at  all  now  to  get  the  best  of 

GROCERIES 

at  the  lowest  possible  market  prices  .  .  .  just  pick  up 

the  telephone  and  call. . . .  BLACK  9000 

PORTER'S  Silverton  Boulevard 


reader,”  he  said.  “You  must  pictvu'e 
his  reading  conditions  and  plan  your 
newspaper  accordingly.  The  printed 
word,  when  properly  used,  is  still  the 
greatest  medium  yet  devised  to  influ¬ 
ence  people.” 

Griffin  Honored 

Garnett  Griffin,  72,  pressroom  fore¬ 
man  of  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Demo¬ 
crat,  was  honored  Nov.  24  by  65  asso¬ 
ciates  and  friends  at  his  home  cele¬ 
brating  his  55th  anniversary  with  the 
paper.  Mr.  Griffin,  known  as  “Boss,” 
started  with  the  daily  in  1883  as  a 
pressroom  apprentice  and  four  years 
later  became  foreman. 


Peterson  to  Europe 

H.  A.  Peterson,  vice-president  and 
comptroller  of  Intertype  Corporation, 
left  New  York  Nov.  12  for  a  trip  to 
Europe  in  the  interest  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  While  there  his  headquarters  are 
at  the  offices  of  Intertype  Limited, 
Slough,  Bucks.  England. 

Goss  Is  Harf  Agent 

The  Hart  Company  recently  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Goss  Printing  Press 
Company,  Chicago,  is  the  licensed 
manufacturing  agent  for  Hart’s  Ball 
Bearing  Roller  Core  for  all  makes  of 
newspaper  and  magazine  presses. 
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Two  Teletypeselter  Units  Are 
Installed  by  Albany  (Ga.)  Herald 

"Greafly  Pleased  as  Far  as  We  Have  Gone”  Executive 
Reports — Two  Girl  Tape  Perforaters  Employed 

THE  Albany  (Ga.)  Herald,  evening  the  new  equipment  was  very  similar 
and  Sunday  paper  published  by  in  construction  and  operation,  he  was 
H.  T.  McIntosh,  recently  installed  two  able  to  take  charge  almost  immedi- 
Teletypesetter  units  and  is  now  set-  ately.  He  keeps  the  equipment  oiled 
ting  a  considerable  portion  of  its  daily  regularly,  cleaned  frequently  and 


composition  by  that  method. 


makes  minor  adjustments  before  they 


The  Teletypesetter  equipment  was  cause  serious  trouble.  To  his  skill  we 
purchased  from  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  attribute  the  fact  that  we  have  escaped 
Sentinel  late  last  summer  and  was  the  mechanical  difficulties  which,  we 
placed  in  operation  in  Albany  in  mid-  have  been  told,  usually  plague  a  news- 
October.  paper  during  the  first  month  or  two  of 

After  nearly  two  months  of  use,  operation. 

C.  D.  Tounsley,  secretary-treasurer  of  “We  have,  however,  had  trouble  on 
the  Herald  states  that^  as  far  as  we  phe  Linotypes.  It  was  discovered  at 
have  gone,  which  isn  t  far,  we  are  once  that  a  Linotype  must  be  in  far 
greatly  pleased.  We  envisage  consid-  better  shape  for  teletype  operation 
erable  savings  in  operating  costs  in  the  than  for  manual  operation.  All  adjust- 


future,  and  these  are  in  fact  already  ments  have  to  be  far  more  accurate, 
beginning  to  materialize,  but  slowly,  and  we  have  had  to  buy  many  parts 
Herald  Float  Is  Open  Shop  for  our  Linotypes  which  wotild  not 

Describing  the  installation  Mr.  have  been  necessary  for  some  time 


Tounsley  says: 

“Our  shop  is  open,  although  some 
of  the  men  have  in  the  past  held  union 


under  continued  manual  operation. 
Still  Having  Some  Trouble 
“We  fmmd  it  advisable  to  purchase 


foreman  and  told  him  what  we  plan¬ 
ned  to  do.  I  told  him  to  notify  the  two 


operation  entailed  by  teletypesetters. 
“Incidentally,  it  was  the  prospect 


in  order  to  obtain  employment  else¬ 
where,  and  we  are  still  carrying  them 


on  the  payroll  and  finding  work  for  operators  at  25  cents  an  hour, 


them  to  do. 


o\u-  experience  to  date  is  limited.  Thus 
far,  we  are  very  much  pleased. 

“We  installed  the  perforating  units 
in  the  news  room.  We  advise  any 


B.  F.  Emmons  Dies 


composmg  room. 

Punching  300  Linns  Per  Hour 


Odd-Measure  Devices  Lead  Polsoning 

GrifTith  orf  Merganthaler  1%  ■  I* 

Announces  Two  AHachments  r  rintiriQ  NCtldCC 


cards.  Other  than  galley  boys  we  unit  mats  and  took  that  opportunity  of 
do  not  have  a  man  in  our  mechanical  buying  new  mats  for  all  our  Linotypes 
departments  who  has  not  been  with  (five)  and  changing  our  body  type 
ten  years  or  longer.  Effo^  have  from  Century  bold,  8  point  expanded, 
been  made  by  union  organizers  to  tQ  the  newer  7-point  Elxcelsior.  Even 
come  in  here  and  organize  our  shop,  yet  ■yve  are  still  having  some  trouble, 
Imt  without  success.  Our  men  feel  but  we  attribute  it  all  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  much  better  off  under  pres-  yur  Linotypes  are  15  years  old  and 
ent  conditions  at  the  Herald  than  they  that  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
would  be  under  union  domination.  make  all  the  adjustments  and  changes 
Prior  to  installation  I  called  in  our  that  are  necessary  for  the  precision 


Linotype  operators  who  would  be  dis-  ,  1  „  C  ,  T.u.u  . 

*•  *  of  the  wage-hour  law  and  the  threat 

^  ..  **^^*»,  °  inherent  in  recent  labor  developments 

iiW  fi  ft  •  K  *  1  which  determined  us  to  be  prepared, 

could  hnd  jobs  elsewhere.  Incident-  .  ,  r  *  im  J 

ally,  neither  one  has  yet  received  his  ^  to  speak,  for  any  eventuality  and 

union  card  which  he  found  necessary  expense  m- 

in  solved  m  acquiring  this  equipment. 


ved  in  acquiring  this  equipment. 
One  other  point:  We  started  the 


have  already  increased  to  35  cents,  and 


“The  equipment  was  installed  about  '^*1}  continue  to  increase  the  rate  as 
the  middle  of  October,  and  naturally  tholr  speed  develops. 


Benjamin  Frank  Emmons,  77,  dean 


Griffith  of  Merganthaler 
Announces  Two  Attachments 

To  provide  for  adjusting  the  left- 
hand  vise  jaw  of  the  Linotype  to  ob¬ 
tain  off-measure  settings,  the  Merg- 
enthaler  Linotype  Company  has  de¬ 
veloped  two  simple  attachments  for 
application  to  both  new  and  outstand¬ 
ing  Linotypes.  One  of  these  attach- 


publisher  who  installs  teletypesetters  of  the  Ashury  Park  (N.  J.)  Evening 
to  do  the  same.  We  employed  as  oper-  Press  composing  room,  who  had  ope- 
ators  yoimg  girls  who  had  had  con-  rated  Monmouth  coimty’s  first  type- 
siderable  experience  in  positions  as  setting  machine,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
typists.  Their  salaries  are  charged  to  Saturday,  Nov.  26  as  he  started  on  his 
news  room  expense  and  not  to  the  first  “take”  of  copy.  Thirty-four  of 


his  63  years  in  the  business  were  spent 
on  the  Press.  Starting  at  14  years  of 


“After  a  two-week  training  period  apprentice  to  Edwin  F.  Apple- 

and  about  one  month’s  actual  experi-  Pt^hsher  of  foe  Monmouth  In- 

ence,  one  of  these  girls  is  averaging 

better  than  300  lines  an  hour  with  annual  wage  oi  ^0  While  later  em- 
many  o.  k.  proofs,  and  foe  other  is 

averaging  just  tmder  300  and  also  ^e  o^r^d  his  first  Linotj^ 

turns  out  cleaner  proofs  than  the  aver-  Em^ions  leaves  his  ^e, 

age  Linotype  operator  of  many  years’  ?  t  a  hdf- 

experience.  We  have  every  expecta-  coinposing 

tion  that  with  a  few  months  these  girls 

wUl  both  be  averaging  400  lines  an  "^P^ews  W.  ^rfo  Emmons, 

hour,  and  wo  aro  afroadv  bankman,  and  Frank  C.  Emmons, 


a  great- 
make-up 


age  Linotype  operator  of  many  years’  f  ®  ^ 

experience.  We  have  every  expecta-  brother.  Working  m  foe  composing 
tion  that  with  a  few  months  these  girls 

wUl  both  be  averaging  400  lines  an  "®Pbews  W.  ^rfo  Emmons, 

hour,  and  we  are  afoeady  considering  Frank  C.  Emmoi^, 

foe  purchase  of  another  typesetting  stereotype  foreman  and  a  ^eat- 
unit  for  attachment  to  a  foW  Lino-  William  Brand,  make-up 

type  machine  which  would  enable  us 
to  dispense  with  another  operator. 

Two  girls  punching  tape  at  foe  rate  DfACC  DnAltl  rhiftf 
of  400  lines  an  hour  each  will  just  »  ■wll  KUvIll  VlllCl 
alwut  keep  three  machines  busy.  F.  C.  Talcott,  formerly  a  Chicago 

‘  We  are  very  fortunate  in  having  a  Herald  &  Examiner  pressman,  is  now 
pressman  who  doubles  in  brass  as  a  pressroom  superintendent  of  foe  San 
mechanic  and  who  is  something  of  a  Antonio  Express  and  Evening  News. 
mechanical  wizard.  He  had  for  a  long  He  succeeds  Martin  Moxley  who  re¬ 
time  maintained  our  Associated  Press  signed  several  months  ago.  Mr.  Mox- 
teletypes,  enabling  us  to  dispense  with  ley  recently  underwent  an  operation 
any  help  from  foe  telephone  company  for  appendicitis  in  a  San  Antonio 
and,  later,  the  Western  Union.  Since  hospital. 
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ments  is  primarily  for  newspapers,  to 
make  possible  the  locating  of  the  vise 
jaw  for  one  particular  odd  measure, 
such  as  24  picas  and  4  points.  The 
other  attachment  is  a  variable  device 
for  the  setting  of  different  odd 
measures  such  as  might  be  called  for 
in  commercial-printing  plants. 

On  all  Linotypes  the  left-hand  vise 
jaw  can  be  adjusted  to  em  and  half- 
em  measures.  But  to  obtain  measures 
such  as  24  ems  and  4  {joints,  some  de¬ 
vice  must  be  used  to  move  the  vise 
jaw  to  the  in-between  setting. 

A  simple  device  for  this  purpose  is 
shown  above.  This  provides  a  con¬ 
venient  and  positive  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  either  1,  2,  3,  4  or  5  points  less 
than  the  standard  6-point  (half-em) 
setting.  It  will  be  found  useful  in 
those  newspaper  plants  where  it  is 
desirable  to  interchange  between  a 
standard  setting  and  a  constant  off- 
measure  setting. 

To  operate  the  device  shown  it  is 
merely  necessary  to  flip  foe  handle 
upward  for  the  off-measure  setting, 
and  downward  for  foe  standard  set¬ 
ting.  Inside  foe  knurled  flange  is  a 
spacing  washer  that  limits  the  inward 
motion  of  foe  device,  thus  controlling 
foe  location  of  foe  left-hand  vise  jaw. 
As  foe  handle  is  turned  upward,  an 
inside  b\ishing  is  turned,  contacting 
foe  wedge  guide  and  forcing  foe  left- 
hand  vise  jaw  inward.  Spacing 
washers  can  be  provided  to  give  any 
off-measure  setting  from  1  to  5  points. 

Both  of  foe  new  attachments  have 
been  developed  from  devices  worked 
out  and  submitted  by  Herman  T. 
Sundstrom  and  C.  A.  Stopple,  ma¬ 
chinists  with  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle. 

W.  A.  Greene  Honored 

The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Typothetae, 
awarded  an  honorary  life  membership 
to  W.  A.  Greene,  past  president,  at 
foe  group’s  annual  meeting  at  Hotel 
Pfister,  recently.  It  was  foe  first  award 
of  this  nature  ever  presented  by  foe 
organization.  The  following  directors 
were  elected:  Walter  Zahn,  Zahn 
Typesetting  Co.;  W.  L.  Liggett,  Wis¬ 
consin  Cuneo  Press;  C.  T.  McElroy, 
Cramer-Krasselt  Co.,  and  Arthiu:  M. 
Snapper,  Milprint  Products  Co.,  for 
three  year  terms,  and  Paul  Laabs, 
Olsen  Publishing  Co.,  to  fill  an  unex¬ 
pired  term  of  one  year.  These  direc¬ 
tors  and  foe  remaining  board  will 
name  officers  for  the  coming  year  from 
amongst  themselves. 


Typesetters  Warned  Chronic 

Condition  May  Result  Unless 
Checked  Early 

Madison,  Wis.,  Dec.  5 — Explaininf 
his  research  on  chronic  lead  poisonini 
or  lead  intoxication  at  foe  Universitj 
of  Wisconsin,  Dr.  Frank  L.  Kozelka 
assistant  professor  of  toxology,  saic 
that  foe  insidious  feature  of  leac 
poisoning  is  that  so  many  people  an 
chronic  sufferers  from  foe  conditio: 
and  aren’t  aware  of  what  is  troublin: 
them. 

Operators  Exposed 

“Typesetters,  painters  and  filling  sta¬ 
tion  attendants,”  Dr.  Kozelka  pointec 
out,  “as  well  as  people  living  in  ole 
homes  still  supplied  with  lead  plumb¬ 
ing  in  the  drinking  water  system,  an 
constantly  exposed  to  lead  poisoning 
or  lead  intoxication.” 

Well  known  for  his  experiments  and 
results  in  urinalysis  and  blood  test¬ 
ings  for  determination  of  alcoholic  in¬ 
toxication,  Dr.  Kozelka  is  now  carrj- 
ing  on  similar  experiments  in  the  field 
of  lead  poisoning. 

“Another  great  difficulty  in  this  re¬ 
search,”  he  continued,  “is  the  natural 
presence  of  a  certain  amount  of  lead 
in  a  healthy  person.  So  many  varied 
reports  have  been  given  on  the  normal 
lead  level  in  foe  human  system,  tha: 
when  a  toxocologist  is  called  before 
the  state  industrial  commission  to  state 
whether  a  worker  is  suffering  froE 
lead  poisoning  and  merits  paymeni 
of  compensation,  he  doesn’t  quite 
know  where  he’s  at.  All  he  can  do  is 
venture  an  opinion,  an  approxima¬ 
tion.” 

The  normal  appearance  of  lead  in 
foe  system  is  in  a  tri-lead  phosphate 
form  which  is  deposited  in  the  bones 
and  has  about  foe  same  chemical 
properties  as  calcium,  the  bone-build¬ 
ing  element.  The  primary  problem, 
therefore,  is  that  of  determining  the 
normal  level  of  lead,  and  foe  levels 
which  produce  symptoms  of  lead  pois¬ 
oning.  The  symptoms  are  stippling,  or 
spiotting  of  the  red  blood  cells,  chronic 
constipation,  the  appearance  of  the 
blue  lead  line  on  foe  gums,  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  feeling  of  ill-being. 

Cure  Simple  In  Early  Stages 

Towards  this  end,  foe  department 
has  modified  the  quantitative  tedi- 
nique  for  lead  published  three  years 
ago  in  Germany  by  Helmut  Fisher, 
and  is  now  on  the  job  of  testing  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  people  who  show  no  in¬ 
dications  of  having  been  exposed  to 
lead  poisoning.  Once  this  is  accom¬ 
plished,  foe  next  step  will  be  to  m^f 
correlations  with  a  large  series  of  in¬ 
dividuals  exposed  to  small  daily  quan¬ 
tities  of  lead  such  as  painters,  plumh- 
ers,  etc.  Already  they  are  able  to 
check  lead  concentration  within  two 
gamma,  or  two  millionths  of  one  gr^ 

Direct  results  of  the  lead  poisoning 
disease  may  be  optic  atrophy  or  blind¬ 
ness,  slight  anemia,  and  in  the  more 
severe  and  acute  chronic  cases  a  con¬ 
dition  of  encephalophty  may  set  m 
This  condition  which  brings  first  s 
state  of  delirium  and  then  one  of  coma 
is  usually  foe  terminal  stage.  I” 
earlier  stages,  foe  cure  is  relatively 
simple,  according  to  Dr.  Kozelka. 

New  Body  Type 

The  Tampa  Times  announced  in  a 
full  page  advertisement  publish 
Nov.  17  the  purchase  of  new  body 
type.  The  new  type  is  7%  point  E*' 
celsior  set  on  an  point  slug.  *’ 
has  replaced  7  point  set  on  an  8  pomi 
slug. 
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"Jitterbug  Make-up"  Not  (ontined 
To  Small  Town  Newspapers 

I  Passaic  Printer  Cites  Examples  of  "Fantastic"  Type  Jumps  in 
Metropolitan  Dailies  That  Confuse  Readers 


a  subhead  in  the  article  that  could  be 
eliminated  rather  than  carry  over  only 
two  lines. 

Some  Jump  Backwards 

There  are  times  when  a  make-up 
man  on  a  small  paper  is  faced  with 
such  problems  because  he  lacks  suffi¬ 
cient  type  to  properly  fill  each  page. 
He  is  forced  to  carry  stories  aroimd 


W.  f.  Hall  Display 

Chicago  Exhibit  Marks  45  Years 
In  Printing  Field 

Commemorating  45  years  of  con¬ 
tinued  growth  in  the  commercial 
printing  field,  W.  F.  Hall  Printing 
Company,  Chicago,  recently  arranged 


Ui/  PHOTOPRODUCTS  CO. 

UST  STREET  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 
lARKET  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
STREET.  NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 


WOOD  FLONG  CORP 


HOOSICK  FALLS 


NEW  YORK 


WORKS:  GLEN  COVE,  NEW  YORK 


Bv  FRANK  E  HOFFMAN  composing  room  cares  not  whether  the  under  cuts,  panels,  and  indented  a  display  of  more  than  90  national 

m  •  f  M  I  1  u  M  M.w.  Story  will  fit  the  space  because  he  has  articles.  magazines  the  firm  prints  and  services; 

Potsoic  IN.  J.i  n«raia-N#wi  privilege  of  carrying  over  into  the  ^  many  instances  he  must  even  fill  together  with  catalogs  and  other  ma- 

YES  the  “jitterbug”  has  crawled  into  next  column  whatever  is  left.  When  page  with  service  cuts  to  make  terial.  In  center  of  the  display  was  a 
oul-  profession,  whether  we  like  it  he  has  completed  his  make-up  of  that  the  press  on  time.  However,  the  paper  large  curved  printing  plate  which  con- 
not  page  we  find  no  less  than  three  stories,  I  speak  of  here  is  faced  with  none  of  veyed  the  following  message: 

He  may  be  found  on  some  of  each  hopping  over  the  other  with  the  those  problems  because  it  carries  an  “More  than  TEN  BILLION  catalogs 
our  prize  -  winning  dailies  right  in  cut-off  rule  for  separation.  This  surely  exceptionally  large  amount  of  local  and  magazines  have  been  produced  in 

the  New  York  metropolitan  area  on  does  not  add  any  lustre  to  that  page  wire  service  news.  If  anything,  our  printing  plants  during  our  45 

it  ought  to  make  matters  much  years  of  STEIADY  GROWTH, 
smoother  for  the  make-up  man  to  Four  deep-etched  copper,  nickel  and 
turn  out  a  neat  looking  page.  gold  engravings  told  the  story  of  Hall’s 

On  another  daily  they  start  a  story  rise  from  15  employes  and  three 
on  say  page  ten  and  then  jump  that  presses  in  1893  to  3,800  employes  and 
article  to  page  four.  In  other  words  228  presses  in  1938.  The  gold  plate 
they  give  you  the  tail-end  of  the  story  announced  the  firm’s  forthcoming 
first.  Perhaps  they  think  that  is  an  Golden  Anniversary  in  1943.  Occupy- 
excellent  idea  because  most  readers  ing  30  acres  of  space.  Hall  Printing 
are  satisfied  with  reading  only  the  Company  consumes  3,857  tons  of  ink 
head  instead  of  the  article.  annually  and  uses  more  than  121,102 

tons  of  white  paper  during  a  year.  In 
Maui  Tuna  Eara  ^  single  month  the  firm  produces  and 

new  lype  raCe  slnps  900  carloads  of  catalogs  and 

magazines. 
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Neu  Yorfc.  ADiooc  thtm  ' 

iRlOAldl.  who  WM  •  vteior  ever  . 

Foren  in  Um  Mml-flnal  et  the  New  |  owreni 
1  York  Colieeum  Ust  week,  end  eUo  i  j.J 
Irleh  Eddie  Dunn.  He  witched  I 
in  both  hie  leat  New  York 
(l«hU.  with  tho  KvavMl  miraoM  of  .V  S! 


ing  sti- 
pointec 
!  in  ole 
plumb 
ein,  ar; 
jisoning 


eenferenee  eempeUtlen  efter  rout-  The  Allendele  Hod  end  Oun  auk 
uil  Temple.  M-l  The  Homed  meete  tomorrow  night  et  the  Allen- 
rregi  meet  Texee  A  end  M  which  dele  Munielpe)  Building  under  the 
heM  Sente  Clen  to  e  T-0  acore.  gnvel  ot  Fremdest  J.  B  Behockert 
Teeu  epperently  hee  emell  hope  The  Club  plena  e  full  week,  with 
•gelBit  Arkenau  which  dropped  e  ^  ahoot  on  the  following  day. 
Men-breektng  »-•  verdict  to  Bay-  October  13.  Columbua  Day  la  a 
ler  when  Bob  Nelaon.  sophomore  holiday  for  many  of  the  deputy 
cenlar.  booted  a  field  goel  from  the  arardena  of  the  Club  and  Schockert 
j.yard  line  in  th#  -aet  10  accoi^a  at  3S  Elm  Street 

of  play  Baylor  a  non-eonference  foe  ,t  •  A.  y  fo^  a  crow  ahoot  "It 
n  Ctnienary.  .  will  be  good  practice  foe  the  hunt- 

FAB  WIST:  A  fui»  I^if«  Co^  ^g  he  said  “and  at  the 

coafarvet  alau  flada  U  C  U.  A.,  same  time  It  ihould  help  cut  down 
paced  to  a  13-0  upaet  triumph  over  ^  taacala  " 

Wuhloiwo  br  knv  WKlceaU.  too  U.«  Junlon  ol  Uit 

inuio  Mtlnii  Coalonil.*  *I«^-  ouUll  wUl  hold  a  dlnntr 

at  dioiiiplocii  u  the  ooutandmi  „  g,,  „  croetwood  Lake,  with 

eBftftment.  Oreton.  the  current  Chrliter.  of  Woodcllff  Lake 

uate  mOi  two  "'“tie*  chalnnoh  oeautad  hjr  Id  Uuier. 


Mergenthaler's  Caledonia  De¬ 
signed  for  Books  and  Periodicals 

With  the  introduction  of  Caledonia, 
a  new  face  designed  by  W.  A.  Dwig- 
gins,  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 
extends  its  repertory  of  substantial 
typ>es  for  book  and  i>eriodical  composi¬ 
tion.  Caledonia,  which  soon  will  be 
available  in  five  sizes  (8,  9,  10,  11  and  the  Wilmington  Typographical  Union. 
12  point)  has  been  designed  in  re-  He  is  chairman  of  Labor’s  Non-Parti- 
sponse  to  the  need  for  a  type  face  san  League  of  Delaware,  and  vice¬ 
somewhat  like  Scotch  Modern,  but  president  of  the  Wilmington  Central 
less  stiff  in  design.  Labor  Union. 

The  new,  exclusive  Linotype  face  -  - - 

falls  within  the  “modern”  classifica¬ 
tion,  Linotype  officials  say,  but  is 

drawn  with  more  flexibility  in  indi-  H 

vidual  characters  than  is  usual  in  the  H 
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You'll  get  better 
results  with 


STRIPFILM 
ftOLL  CAtAEHA 


Simplifying  and  eliminating  former  time- 
waating  operotionB.  the  CHEMCO  Stripfilm 
Roll  Camera  makes  possible  the  production 
of  fine  editorial  and  advertising  pictures  at 
high  speed  .  .  .  whole  pages  of  pictures  by 
wire  ore  ready  for  the  presses  minutes  after 
they  ore  received  .  .  .  CHEMCO'S  ace  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  art  of  newspaper  photoen¬ 
graving  has  thiu  extended  the  newspaper 
deadline. 


Th*  CHEMCO  Stripfilm  Roll  Camara,  with  its  ipactol 
copyboord  and  acraan-ahiiting  davica.  producat  high¬ 
light  hoUtona  nagottvaa  in  comhinotlon— a  douhla  ax- 
poaura  on  tha  aoma  placa  oi  film — for  fina  acraan.  coona 
icraan  and  Una  work. 
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REVIEWING  1938 


LOOKING  BACK  on  1938  it  is  now  clearly  seen 
that  the  year  has  been  one  of  commendable 
progress  in  the  newspaper  mechanical  field. 

Chief  development,  as  far  as  the  reading  public 
is  concerned  we  believe,  is  the  widespread  adop¬ 
tion  of  newer  and  larger  type  for  text  matter  and 
the  swift  spread  of  the  streamline  idea  in  typogra¬ 
phy  and  make-up. 

Headline  type  has  been  modernized  in  hundreds 
of  cities  and  advertisements  have  been  brightened 
and  made  more  effective  by  the  use  of  new,  mod¬ 
ern  faces. 

Another  important  development  has  been  the 
increased  use  of  pictures,  necessitating  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  many  new  engraving  plants,  and  the 
modernization  of  many  others.  Photographic 
equipment  has  been  expanded,  as  well  as  the 
camera  staffs,  and  the  working  quarters. 

Although  the  sharp  depression  of  the  first  half 
of  the  year  prevented  much  contemplated  building. 


numerous  dailies  and  weeklies  went  ahead  with 
their  plans  and  are  now  occupying  efficient,  mod¬ 
ern  homes.  Notable  among  the  larger  plants  built 
are  those  of  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  ($2,000,000) : 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  ($1,250,000) ;  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle  ($750,000);  La  Crosse  (Wis.) 
Tribune  and  Leader-Press  ($285,000) ;  Baton 
Rouge  (La.)  State  Times  and  Morning  Advocate 
($250,000)  and  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  and  the 
Tennessean,  jointly  published  but  individually 
owned  ($125,000).  Modernization  programs  in¬ 
cluding  new  equipment  and  plant  additions  totall- 
ling  more  than  $1,500,000  were  carried  out  in  the 
following  cities:  Reading,  Pa.,  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
Zanesville,  O.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Lincoln,  Neb., 
Davenport,  la.,  and  Allentown,  Pa.  This  by  no 
means  covers  the  entire  field,  for  dozens  of  other 
newspapers  have  built  new  plants  or  modernized 
the  old. 

On  the  manufacturing  side  makers  of  printing 


equipment  continued  to  refine  their  products,  giv. 
ing  them  greater  versatility  and  efficiency.  The 
list  is  too  long  to  give  here,  but  the  beneficial  re¬ 
sults  are  patent  in  composing,  stereo  and  press  de¬ 
partments. 

Of  great  interest  to  the  field  was  the  installation 
in  October  of  the  first  four-color  newspaper  offset 
press  by  a  newspaper,  the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Tima, 
described  in  this  issue. 

Color  printing  was  a  topic  of  keen  interest  at  the 
two  big  mechanical  conventions  of  the  year,  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  in 
Toronto,  in  June,  and  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  in  Atlanta,  in  Septemte, 
and  definite  advances  in  this  process  have  been 
made  by  many  papers. 

With  business  on  the  uptrend  and  advertising 
volume  improving,  prospects  are  good  that  the 
speed  of  newspaper  plant  and  mechanical  improve¬ 
ment  will  be  accelerated  in  1939. 
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"Mother"  Terry,  at  71,  Recalls  Days 
As  FirsI  Woman  Llnolype  Operator 


Rode  Freight  Trains  As  Itinerant  Compositor — ^Tells  How 
She  Ruined  Hearst's  Dress  Suit — Now  a  Publisher  in  Oregon 


HER  MEMORY  holds  vivid  recollec¬ 
tions  of  history-making  days  in 
newspaper  history,  just  as  her  arms 
and  hands  still  bear  the  scars  of  hot 
metal  “squirts”  from  early  day  Lino¬ 
types. 

That’s  Mrs.  Catherine  Prehm  Terry, 
who  lays  claim  to  the  title  of  being 


’Mother"  Terry  at  her  machine 


the  first  woman  Linotype  operator  and 
to  having  the  distinction  of  having 
been  the  first  woman  to  assemble  and 
install  an  Intertype.  She  began  her 
career  as  a  girl  of  17  and  is  still  in  the 
business,  now  a  publisher. 

Spiffed  Hot  Load  on  Hoarst 

There  are  other  distinctions,  too. 
She  tells  of  the  days  when  she  was 
acclaimed  as  the  first  woman  to  make 
good  as  a  New  York  Journal  operator; 
of  how  she  spilled  hot  lead  on  William 
Randolph  Hearst  in  the  New  York 
Journal  composing  room;  and  of  tra¬ 
versing  the  country  as  a  compositor, 
sometimes  riding  freight  trains. 

“Katie”  Prehm  started  with  a  record 
when  she  became  the  first  girl  editor 
in  the  state  of  Iowa,  publishing  the 
Eagle  Grove  (la.)  Times,  a  weekly. 
The  paper  came  into  her  hands 
through  the  death  of  her  father. 

Two  years  of  work  publishing  with 
a  Washington  hand  press  ended  when 
Mrs.  Terry  married  F.  K.  Wilson  and 
moved  to  Denver.  But  the  lure  of  the 
composing  room  persisted  and  she  was 
admitted  to  the  Denver  Local  49,  ITU, 
as  its  first  woman  member.  At  21  she 
was  in  the  South,  working  for  the 
Savannah  (Ga.)  News,  but  a  year 


later,  in  1899,  she  was  in  the  Balti¬ 
more  American’s  composing  room. 
Mrs.  Terry  held  down  her  job  with 
such  efficiency  that  when  the  Amer¬ 
ican  bought  16  Linotypes  she  was  sent 
to  the  Mergenthaler  factory  in  Balti¬ 
more  to  learn  to  become  an  operator. 
Othmar  Mergenthaler,  the  inventor, 
was  eager  to  study  the  feasibility  of 
women  operators. 

Back  to  First  Love 

Mrs.  Terry’s  education  in  the  Mer¬ 
genthaler  factory  was  quite  trying. 
The  original  Linotype  habitually 
spewed  hot  metal  on  its  operator,  and 
enough  was  enough,  so  Mrs.  'Terry 
soon  decided  embalming  would  be  a 
more  pleasant  occupation.  She  re¬ 
ceived  a  diploma  from  the  New  York 
College  of  Embalming. 

But  the  Linotype’s  fascination  held, 
and  Mrs.  Terry  worked  in  succession 
for  the  Philadelphia  North  American, 
the  New  York  Journal,  the  Pittsburgh 
Chronicle,  Chicago  Examiner,  Denver 
Post,  Austin  (Tex.)  Statesman,  San 
Francisco  Call  and  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  in  the  “old  days.” 

One  night  on  the  New  York  Journal 
a  call  was  made  for  the  story  Mrs. 
Terry  was  working  on.  Grabbing  her 
stick,  Mrs.  Terry  darted  from  her  ma¬ 
chine.  She  ran  right  into  Mr.  Hearst, 
who  was  wearing  a  dress  suit.  The 
publisher  was  so  well-leaded  with  the 
hot  type  that  he  had  to  retire  to  change 
clothing.  Before  going,  he  assumed 
the  blame  for  the  mishap.  Mrs.  Terry 
was  expecting  a  summary  dismissal. 


21  Years  Practical  Experience 


QUESTION?  What  Is  the  Differ¬ 
ence  Between  New  and  Rebuilt 
Machines? 

ANSWER?  If  It  Is  A  LINO- 
MAINTENANCE  Job  the  Only 
Difference  Is  Price! 


Numerous  Thorobuilt 

LINOTYPES  —  INTERTYPES 

ALL  MODELS  STOCKED  FOR  SALE 
Also: 

Everything  for  the  Composing  Room 


I  LINOTYPE  MAINTENANCE  CO. 

CAnal  6-0241 

237  Lafayette  St.  New  York  City 


but  there  was  not  even  a  reprimand. 

In  more  recent  years  Mrs.  Terry 
work  on  the  Stockton  (Cal.)  Record, 
Sacramento  Bee  and  Sacramento 
Union.  Interspaced  with  her  compos¬ 
ing  room  activities  were  terms  as 
owner  of  several  midwestem  and 
western  newspapers.  At  present  she 
is  publisher  of  the  Klamath  Free  Press 
of  Bonanza,  Ore. 

It  was  in  1912  while  operating  the 
Merrill  (Ore.)  Record  that  Mrs.  Terry 
attained  another  first.  She  had  ord¬ 
ered  an  Intertype,  which  arrived 
packed  in  various  boxes.  Several 
days  later  an  Intertype  machinist  ar¬ 
rived  to  set  up  the  equipment,  only 
to  find  it  already  had  been  placed  in 
operation  through  the  assembly  work 
of  the  publisher.  The  company  was 
so  astonished  that  Mrs.  Terry  was  pic¬ 
tured  with  the  new  machine  and  an 
enlargement  was  placed  in  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel  at  the  Intertype’s 
ANPA  convention  exhibit  to  show  that 
even  a  woman  could  assemble  the 
equipment. 

“I  think  I  have  pioneered  the  way 
for  thousands  of  women  Linotype  op¬ 
erators  in  offices  all  over  the  country 
and  am  entitled  to  the  title  of  ‘Mother 
Terry,’”  the  veteran  operator  stated. 
“As  I  was  71  years  old  last  month,  may¬ 
be  it  should  be  ‘Grandma  Terry.’” 

Illustrative  of  Mrs.  Terry’s  vm- 
daunted  spirit  is  her  recent  “vacation” 
trip.  Visiting  in  Alturas,  Cal.,  she 
saw  the  opportimity  for  a  special  edi¬ 
tion  and  sponsored  a  political  edition 
for  the  Modoc  County  Record  of  that 
town. 


Celebrates  75lli  Year 


Stressing  the  importance  of  peace¬ 
ful  relations  between  employers  and 
employes  and  the  settlement  of  dis¬ 
putes  at  the  conference  table,  Matthew 
Woll,  AFL  vice-president  congratu¬ 
lated  the  New  York  Stereotypers  Local 
No.  1,  an  AFL  affiliate,  on  its  peaceful 
and  progressive  history,  as  the  organ¬ 
ization  marked  its  75th  anniversary, 
Nov.  10  at  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  St 
George,  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Woll  pointed 
out  that  in  its  entire  history  the  local 
has  been  involved  in  only  one  “violent 
friction  between  employers  and  mem 
bers  of  the  union,  and  that  was  40 
years  ago.”  More  than  1,500  attended 
the  dinner  at  which  Michael  J.  Hogan 
president  of  the  local,  presided. 


New  Typeface 


A  new  typeface,  christened  Radiant 
Bold  Extra  Condensed,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Ludlow  Typograph 
Company,  Chicago.  The  new  face  is 
available  in  matrix  form  in  sizes  from 
14  to  72  point. 
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Take  the  first  step 
to  lower  production 
costs  by  sending  for  you: 
copy  of  the  ROUSE  BAND 
SAW  circular. 

It  tells  how  to  cut  a  full  gal¬ 
ley  of  slugs  to  variable  measurei 
in  35  seconds.  Write  for  it  now. 
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New  Tokyo  Plant  Has  Planetarium  Pho 


AP  St.  Louis  Wirephoto  Office 
Gets  More  Space 

Space  available  for  rise  by  the  Wire- 
photo  service  of  the  St.  Louis  bureau 
of  the  Associated  Press  located  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  Post-Dispatch  build¬ 
ing  has  been  increased  by  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  dark  room  8  x  14  feet 
in  size.  At  the  same  time  the  quarters 
of  the  news  division  of  the  bureau 
were  enlarged  by  extending  a  separat¬ 
ing  wall  six  feet  farther  into  the 
paper’s  news  room. 

John  W.  Kinman,  in  charge  of  the 
Wirephoto  service,  said  new  printing 
equipment  would  be  installed  in  the 
ciarkroom  when  improved  receiving 
and  sending  machinery  is  received, 
probably  within  the  next  six  months. 
He  said  the  new  machinery,  to  handle 
4x5  inch  negatives  instead  of  the 
8  X  lO’s  now  processed,  is  imder  con¬ 
struction  by  the  AP  in  New  York. 
The  darkroom  now  includes  facilities 
for  the  staff  photographer  assigned  to 
the  local  bureau. 


Universtiy  of  Iowa  Will  Hold 
Tercentenary  Celebration  and 
Exhibit  Dec.  11-14 

Observance  of  the  tercentenary  of 
printing’s  introduction  into  America 
will  be  celebrated  at  the  University  of 
Iowa  Dec.  11  to  14  under  the  auspices 
of  the  school  of  journalism. 

Prof.  Frank  L.  Mott,  director  of  the 
school,  has  announced  the  observance 
which  will  include  addresses,  displays 
of  early  and  modem  printing,  and  a 
round  table  on  cxurent  newspaper 
press  developments. 

Late  in  1638  the  first  press  in  the 
English-speaking  colonies  of  America 
was  erected  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  Harvard  college. 

Prof.  Mott  said. 

Operated  by  Hand 
It  was  operated  manually  by  Mathew 
Daye,  an  18-year-old  lad.  I_ 
piece  of  printing  was  a  broadside, 

“The  Freeman’s  Oath,”  and  the  second  The  new 
was  an  almanac  for  1639. 


THE  new  home  for  the  Tokyo  Nichi  and  it  has  eight  stories,  plus  a  base- 
*'  '  r  Nichi,  one  of  Japan’s  largest  dailies,  ment. 

Its  first  has  just  been  completed  at  the  heart  The  main  part  of  the  building  is 

of  Tokyo  at  a  cost  of  Yen  2,300,000.  more  than  90  feet  in  height,  its  tallest 
“  building,  shown  above,  is  section  rising  more  than  113  feet.  'The 

claimed  as  Japan’s  largest  and  most  total  floor  space  covers  nearly  three 

“In  the  300  years  which  have  passed  expensive  newspaper  building.  It  was  acres, 
since  young  Daye  operated  the  press,  built  by  the  Japanese  newspaper  after  A  feature  of  the  new  building  is 

the  center  of  printing  has  moved  far  the  study  of  American  newspaper  that  a  planetarium  has  been  installed 

west  of  the  Charles  River  and  it  is . .  '  “ 

considered  appropriate  that  the  ter¬ 
centenary  should  be  observed  in  the 
middle  west,”  Prof.  Mott  said. 

Douglas  C.  McMurtrie  of  Chicago, 
leading  authority  on  the  history  of 
printing  in  America,  will  give  the  chief 
address  and  also  will  talk  on  the  west¬ 
ward  movement  of  printing  at  the 
journalism  students’  annual  Wayz- 
goose  banquet. 

The  display  of  early  printing  will  be 
furnished  by  T.  Henry  Foster  of  Ot¬ 
tumwa  and  the  university’s  Ranney 
The  exhibit  of  fine  press 


Machine  will  be  on  display  at  New  York  Sales 
Office,  295  Lafayette  Street,  after  December  1st. 


library. 

books  will  be  loaned  by  the  Lakeside 
Press  of  Chicago. 


SHIFT  MAGAZINES  In 
LESS  than  2  SECONDS 


John  Forster  President — 

Radio  Advertising  Opposed 

Election  of  John  Forster  of  Buffalo 
to  the  conference  presidency;  record¬ 
ing  of  opposition  to  the  one-cent-a- 
member  asssessment  and  affiliation  of 
the  New  York  State  Mailers  Confer¬ 
ence  with  the  ITU  and  the  Empire 
Typographical  Conference  featiured  the 
business  sessions  of  the  41st  semi¬ 
annual  convention  of  the  Empire 
Typographical  Union  at  Oneida,  N.  Y., 
recently. 

Opposition  to  radio  advertising  was 
one  of  15  resolutions  passed  diu'ing 
the  sessions  at  Hotel  Oneida.  In  voic¬ 
ing  their  opposition  to  radio  adver¬ 
tising,  delegates  asked  members  of 
the  conference  and  their  families  not 
to  send  in  soap  wrappers,  can  covers 
w  labels,  etc.,  in  answer  to  gift  offers 
from  advertising  coming  over  the 
radio,”  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in 
turning  more  advertising  back  to 
newspapers. 

Forster  succeeds  David  E.  Greelis  of 
&henectady.  Everett  C.  Krager  of 
Binghamton  succeeds  Forster  as  first 
vice  president.  Other  officers  elected 
were: 

Second  vice  president,  Frank  Jack- 
wn  of  Troy;  third  vice  president, 
Frank  LaBarge  of  Glens  Falls;  fourth 
viw  president,  William  Rhinehardt  of 
Jo^stown;  fifth  vice  president,  Irving 
Cohen  of  Syracuse,  and  secretary- 
hcMurer,  Basil  J.  Hillman  of  Niagara 
Falls. 

Bi^alo  was  selected  for  the  next 
semi-annual  convention,  next  April. 


SHIFT  vrom  No.  I  to  No.  5  Maga¬ 
zine  in  LESS  than  4  SECONDS 


offers  the  latest,  most  simple  and  positive 
Shift — no  cranking  up  or  down.  Magazine  Cradle 
slides  back  and  forth  on  ball  bearing  rollers 
with  Finger-Tip  Shift  Control. 


NEW  and  IMPROVED 

Streamline  Feeder 

•  WILL  NOT  SLIP 

•  NO  OVERFLOWS 

•  WORM  FED 

•  MOST  DEPENDABLE 


There  are  dozens 
of  Important 
Value  Features 


TWO-IN-ONE  DISTBIBUTOE— 2-Pitch  or  4-Pltch 
e  DISTBIBUTOB  CLUTCH — Most  simple  yet  de¬ 
vised  #  UNrVXBSAL  BJBCTOB — Sectional  Blades 
•  STANDABD  MATS— Also  2-letter  display  mats  # 
UP  TO  BEOULAB  24  PT.  DISPLAY — Out  of  90 
Channel  Magazine. 

Write  TODAY  for  Complete  CATALOG 


DetigHMi  and  manufaeturad  exeluiiva* 
ly  for  typ€$atting  machinat, 

?io%e  in  turn  in  tha  eompoging  roomu 
of  tha  country*^  foTamo$t  dfdlias  and 
giving  tha  utmott  in  $ati»faction. 


F.O.B,  Corona^  Now  York 
Information  mailed  on  requeet, 

EASTERN  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY 

9603  NORTHERN  BOULEVARD 
CeroRa,  N.  Y. 


LINOGRAPH  CORPORATION,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Oentlemen:  Please  send  us  youi  complete,  illustrsted  Linogrsph  “60”  Catalog. 


Kamo 


(Tltie) 
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Offset  Printing  and 
The  Daity  Fietd 


continued  from  page  I 


engraving  and  stereotyping  processes, 
offset  plate-making  is  a  tricky  photo¬ 
chemical  operation  in  which  only  the 
experienced  lithographer  is  compe¬ 
tent. 


Offset  Improves  Picture  Printing 

Because  it  requires  more  artisanship 
than  does  the  stereotype  presswork 
common  in  the  newspaper  industry 
today,  offset  probably  would  not  be  in 
the  bright  newspaper  daylight  even 
yet.  142  years  after  lithography  was 
born,  had  not  pictures  become  so  vital 
an  item  in  smart  editing.  It  was  be¬ 
cause  offset  prints  pictures  (in  color, 
if  desired)  and  illustrated  advertising 
so  much  more  faithfully  than  the 
stereotype  method — and  does  it  so 
much  less  expensively — that  the  Ker- 
ney’s  and  Mr.  Johnson  were  attracted 
to  offset.  Their  expectations  are  be¬ 
ing  fulfilled  in  Trenton  today,  for  the 
Sunday  Times -Advertiser  offset  sup¬ 
plements  are  using  successfully  120- 
line  screen  half-tones  on  a  34-lb. 
machine-finish  web  offset  paper  with 
a  slightly  higher  sulphite  content  than 
ordinary  newsprint  and  costing  only 
S18  to  $20  more  per  ton.  And  120-line 
offset  reproduction  can  make  65-line 
stereotype  reproduction  look  like  a 
mongrel  at  a  pure -bred  dog  show. 

Christmas  Color  Section 


Can  but  not  yet  does.  Mr.  Johnson 
will  be  first  to  dismiss  the  first  Times- 
Advertiser  black  and  white  offset  sec¬ 
tion  done  two  months  ago  as  “pretty 
punk.”  Columbus  did  not  reach 
America  in  a  week,  and  in  the  same 
exploratory  mood,  the  energetic  Tren¬ 
ton  Times  has  come  a  long  way  in  two 
months.  For  Christmas  it  plans  to 
run  10  or  12  of  its  16  offset  pages  in 
color. 

Such  a  section  is  only  ptossible  be¬ 
cause  the  Trenton  Times  has  gone 
whole  hog  into  offset.  In  the  plant  of 
its  commercial  job  affiliate.  Trenton 
Publishing  Co.,  the  Times  installed 
last  fall  not  only  the  giant  R.  Hoe 
press  with  automatic  tension,  3-roll 
reel  and  Cutler-Hammer  drive,  but 
also  a  new  R.  Hoe  graining  machine 
for  re-graining  the  plates,  new  Hueb- 
ner-Monotype  (H-M)  whirler  for 
coating  the  plates  with  photographic¬ 
ally  .sensitive  chemicals,  H-M  nega¬ 
tive  registering  frame,  H-M  motor- 
control  radial  camera.  Day  ink  mill 
and  Day  ink  mixer. 

Each  printing  unit  of  the  four  unit 
press  consists  of  four  cylinders.  The 
top  and  bottom  cylinders  carry  the 
press  plates  with  their  complement  of 
of  eight  dampening  and  22  inking 
rollers.  The  two  middle  rollers,  each 
of  which  carries  an  offset  rubber  blan¬ 
ket  drawn  taut  around  its  surface  cir¬ 
cumferentially,  serve  the  double  pur- 
f>ost  of  printing  and  impression  cylin¬ 
ders.  This  enables  the  unit  to  print 
simultaneously  on  both  sides  of  the 
web  as  it  passes  between  the  two  cen¬ 
ter  cylinders. 

Problems  to  Be  Overcome 


Jury  Is  Announced 
For  IPI  Contest 


Gage,  Goudy,  Kittredge, 
Quinan,  Challenger  Are 
Included 


Trenton  Times  four-color  offset  press 


combination  is  a  pair  of  pressmen,  one 
with  lithographic  and  one  with  stereo¬ 
typing  knowledge.  Mr.  Johnson,  who 
has  been  with  the  Times  all  the  five 
years  since  he  quit  directing  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  School  of  Printing  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  has  brought  to  the  Times  offset 
press  his  knowledge  of  stereotype 
press  operation,  and  has  employed 
Robert  Bodell,  an  experienced  litho¬ 
graphic  pressman  who  was  formerly 
with  Hoe,  to  handle  the  lithographic 
angles.  (Union  jurisdiction  over  web 
newspaper  offset  presses  is  still  a  big 
question  mark,  but  the  stereotype  and 
lithographic  pressmen’s  unions  are  on 
fairly  amicable  terms.) 

INKS:  The  opinion  of  some  offset 
experts  does  not  agree  with  Mr.  John¬ 
son’s  conclusion  that  inks  developed 
for  the  slower  sheet-fed  offset  presses 
were  not  best  suited  to  the  Times’  job. 
Mr.  Johnson  set  up  a  special  ink  re¬ 
search  department,  which  is  studying 
and  experimenting  with  both  black 
and  colored  inks  in  actual  production. 
Ordinarily  the  greasy  offset  ink  is 
considerably  more  expensive  than 
newsprint  ink,  but  experimentation 
may  cut  that  disparity. 

PAPER;  The  mills  are  constantly 
working  on  a  suitable  web  paper 
which  will  not  run  too  much  higher  in 
cost  and  yet  provide  the  lintless,  hard 
surface  necessary  to  do  the  best  job 
from  the  “kiss”  impression  of  the  offset 
roller. 


With  that  equipment  the  Times  was 
ready  to  do  offset  from  scratch.  The 
difficulties  which  they  have  had  (and 
will  have)  to  overcome  in  adopting 
offset  to  newspaper  needs  are  the  best 
clues  to  the  fact  that  the  remaining 
problems  in  offset  for  the  newspaper 
are  those  of  detail; 


MAN  POWER;  The  trade  is  fairly 
certain  that  virtually  no  lithographic 
pressmen  intimately  know  what  news- 
papier  web  press  operation  means.  But 
equally,  stereotype  web  pressmen  are 
blissfully  innocent  of  the  chemistry  of 
lithography.  Hence  on  such  a  press 
as  Trenton  has  installed,  the  perfect 


"Deep  Etching"  Method  Used 

PLATES;  The  Times  is  using  a  re¬ 
finement  of  the  offset  plate-making 
process  called  “deep  etching”-in  which 
the  printing  areas  are  sunk  .002  of  an 
hich  into  an  aluminum  plate.  Ortho¬ 
dox,  properly-prepared  offset  plates 
are  considered  good  for  runs  far  in 
excess  of  100,000  on  web  presses,  and 
runs  of  over  200,000  have  been  re¬ 
corded  on  a  Webendorfer  web  press 
on  newsprint  in  a  Philadelphia  job 
shop.  It  is  claimed  that  “deep  etched” 
offset  plates  will  stand  up  to  500,000 
impressions,  but  all  Mr.  Johnson  can 
report  is  that  after  running  the  34,000 
copies  necessary  for  the  Sunday 
Times-Advertiser,  the  propterly  etched 
plates  are  as  good  as  when  first  put 
on  the  press.  Mr.  Johnson  has  re¬ 
grained  some  of  these  relatively  inex¬ 
pensive  plates  as  many  as  seven  times 
and  thinks  they  will  stand  five  more 
re-grainings. 

PRESS:  Make-ready,  even  for  color, 
has  been  found  completely  unneces¬ 
sary.  Registry  is  no  harder  to  achieve 
or  maintain  than  on  the  stereotype 
press,  and  possibly  is  maintained  a 
bit  easier  because  the  printing  from  a 
flat  surface  reduces  the  pounding  of 
the  press.  (The  Times  has  long  pio¬ 
neered  in  stereotyped  color  and  has 
its  own  color  studio  and  laboratory.) 
Folding  on  the  offset  press  is  done 
with  a  modified  newspaper  folder  with 
a  former.  Some  difficulty  has  been 
encountered  with  smudging  in  this 
operation,  but  manipulation  of  the  ink 
is  curing  that  problem. 

PICTURE  COPY;  Albert  H.  John¬ 


son,  managing  editor  of  the  Times- 
Advertiser,  has  co-operated  with  Mr. 
Johnson  in  producing  the  best  avail¬ 
able  prints  with  good  detail  and  con¬ 
trast,  as  well  as  layouts  with  the  same 
characteristics,  (^e  cut.)  Wet  plates 
are  used  on  black  and  white  copy  and 
dry  plates  on  color. 

As  the  Times  emerges  from  the  ex¬ 
perimental  stage  it  carries  the  whole 
newspap>er  industry  and  some  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  commercial  printing  in¬ 
dustry  behind  it,  for  developments 
made  in  the  Times’  plant  will,  of 
course,  become  available  in  principle, 
if  not  complete  detail,  to  others  con¬ 
sidering  such  installations.  There  are 
other  indications  that  pre.ss  manufac¬ 
turers  see  the  potentialities  in  the 
small  daily  field.  It  was  reported  in 
the.se  columns  last  month  that  Ameri¬ 
can  Type  Founders  had  paid  a  million 
dollars  for  Webendorfer-Wills,  Inc., 
and  the  Webendorfer  factory  would 
be  run  as  an  ATF  subsidiary  for  the 
exclusive  manufacture  of  offset 
presses.  Webendorfer  has  been  talk¬ 
ing  (in  its  advertisements)  offset  for 
the  small  daily  and  has  in  production 
several  units  with  considerably  fewer 
capabilities  than  the  Hoe  installation 
in  Trenton.  For  around  $8,500  Weben¬ 
dorfer  is  building  an  eight  tabloid  page 
black  and  white  offset  press  and  folder 
possibly  adequate  for  some  of  the 
small  dailies  interested  in  offset,  par¬ 
ticularly  offset  picture  supplements; 

Composing  Typewriter  Needed 

All  offset  manufacturers  are  now  re¬ 
strained  from  making  greater  promo¬ 
tional  efforts  in  the  small  field  (for 
production  of  complete  papers  in  off¬ 
set)  by  the  absence  of  a  composing 
type  writer  which  will  produce  typK? 
f)f  near-print  quality.  Many  are  ex¬ 
perimenting  and  International  Busi¬ 
ness  Machines  has  produced  a  machine 
which  will  do  the  job,  but  has  held  it 
back  nearly  two  years  for  further  per¬ 
fection.  If  press  manufacturers  see  a 
good  market  in  the  small  daily  offset 
field,  they  are  ready  to  promote  their 
own  type-u'rtfing  machines  unless  the 
typewriter  manufacturers  soon  begin 
to  market  a  suitable  product. 

In  one  hyphenated  sentence,  offset  is 
nothing  to  get  high  blood  pressure 
about  at  this  sitting;  it  is  some¬ 
thing  which  will  not  be  ignored 
gracefully. 


The  jury  for  the  third  annual 
Essay  Contest,  sponsored  in  coopenJ 
tion  with  the  National  Graphic  Arti 
Eklucation  Guild,  was  announced 
month  to  the  312  high  schools  entered] 
in  the  competition. 

Judges  are  Harry  L.  Gage,  via- 
president  of  the  Mergenthaler  Lii»-j 
type  Co.,  Inc.;  V.  Winfield  Challengei 
director  of  printing,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 
Inc.;  Frederic  W.  Goudy,  noted  typog¬ 
rapher  and  art  director  of  Lanstor 
Monotype  Machine  Co.;  William  A 
Kittridge,  director  of  design.  R.  R. 
Donnelley  &  Sons  Co.,  Inc.;  and  Heniyl 
B.  Quinan,  art  editor,  Womaii’.<j  Home 
Companion. 

The  total  of  312  high  schools  whid 
have  enrolled  in  this  year’s  contest  is 
the  highest  in  the  history  of  the  proj¬ 
ect.  It  compares  with  2^  entered  lak 
year,  and  242  which  participated  in 
the  original  competition  in  1936.  A 
total  of  about  7,000  students  of  print 
ing  are  expected  to  write  essays  on 
“The  Value  of  Color  in  Printing”  to 
compete  for  the  local  and  national 
prizes  being  offered  by  the  sponson 

Among  the  national  awards  in  thL< 
year’s  contest  are  trips  to  both  the 
New  York  and  the  San  Francisco 
Fairs.  Grover  Whalen,  president  of 
the  New  York  World’s  Fair  1939,  and 
Leland  W.  Cutler,  president  of  the 
Golden  Gate  International  Exposition 
are  both  included  in  this  year’s  ad¬ 
visory  committee  for  the  contest. 
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5-Day  Week  Wins 


ITU  Vetoes  Six-Day  or  Four- 
Day  Arrangements 
Woodruff  Randolph,  secretary-trea 
surer  of  the  International  Typographi 
cal  Union,  announced  in  Indianapdis 
Dec.  5  that  members  in  a  referendum 
on  Nov.  23  had  rejected,  by  31,305 
votes  to  16,345,  a  proposal  to  change 
union  laws  pertaining  to  the  work 
week. 

Union  laws  provide  for  a  maximum 
eight-hour  day  and  maximum  five- 
day  week.  Under  the  defeated  propo¬ 
sition,  a  local  union  of  the  printers’ 
organization  could  have  contracted  for 
a  six-day  or  a  four-day  week  under 
certain  conditions. 

The  I.  T.  U.  membership  voted, 
35,494  to  10,556,  to  forbid  renewal  of 
piece  or  bonus  wage  scales  now  in 
effect  and  to  establish  an  all-time 
scale  in  all  contracts  after  Jan.  1.  IWL 
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Four-Color  Page 


Marks  25th  Year 


C.  C.  Rhame,  manager  of  the  New 
York  agency  of  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  is  being  felicitated 
by  his  many  friends  in  the  printing 
and  publishing  business  on  the  round¬ 
ing  out,  Dec.  4,  of  25  years  of  service 
with  the  Mergenthaler  organization. 
Mr.  Rhame  began  his  printing  ap¬ 
prenticeship  at  the  age  of  12,  and  had 
had  several  years  of  practical  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  printer,  linotype  operator 
and  composing-room  executive  when 
he  joined  the  sales  organization  of  the 
makers  of  the  linotype,  December  4, 
1913. 


Waltham  (Mass)  News-Tribune  oo 
Nov.  23  ran  a  full-page  advertisement 
in  four  colors  announcing  the  Sale  of 
Progress  of  the  Grover  Cronin  store  ^ 
of  that  city.  The  printing  was  done  on 
a  unitubular  Duplex  press  installed  l| 
about  two  and  one-half  years  ago, 
equipped  with  four  color  decks.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Business  Manager  Joseydi 
M.  Kohler,  considerable  time  was  con*  j 
sumed  for  registering  both  in  the  com-  ‘ 
posing  and  press  rooms.  The  register¬ 
ing  in  the  composing  room  was  done 
the  day  before  and  in  the  pressromn 
the  morning  of  the  issue.  TTie  edidco 
went  to  press  at  the  regular  time  and 
was  run  at  its  regular  speed. 


Gordon  Elrod  to  K.  C. 


Gordon  Elrod,  formerly  of  Atlantti 
Ga.,  has  been  made  foreman  of  the 
composing  room  of  the  Kansas  City 
Journal,  joining  Orville  S.  McPherson  ? 
and  Russell  H.  Miles. 


Equipment  Review  of  Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  10,  1938 

Engraving  Department  Modernized 


will  mean  much  greater  efficiency  and 
at  less  cost. 

The  department  now  covers  6,500 
square  feet,  1,100  more  than  was  avail¬ 
able  when  the  department  was  on  the 
eighth  floor. 

The  new  equipment  added  to  the 
department,  includes  two  Chemco  Berkeley  (Cal.)  Gazette 

film  cameras,  thermostatically  con-  *1 _ u,.  Dl _ 

trolled  sinks  in  the  dark  rooms,  air- 

conditioning  for  dark  rooms,  cold  light  And  Art  Service 
stripping  frames,  new  type  printing  ,  „  .  ,  ,  , 

lamps,  a  new  Gaebel  automatic  Installation  of  complete  photo-en- 
whirler,  two  new  type  burning-in  graving  equipment  by  the  Berkeley 
stoves  with  water  coolers  attached,  (Cal.)  Gazette  is  announced  by  James 
and  various  other  pieces  of  equip-  Wales,  manager. 

The  new  department  provides,  in 

In  addition  to  the  Chemco  cameras,  addition  to  engraving  work,  a  natural 
the  Record  also  uses  two  full-page  color  photo  service  and  also  an  art 
Levy  cameras.  Formerly,  the  de-  service.  Four-color  process  work 
partment  operated  five  wet  film  cam-  from  photography  to  press  reproduc- 
eras.  The  cameras,  along  with  desks  tion  is  available  as  a  result  of  the  new 
and  tables  of  the  shipping  department,  installations. 

are  in  one  large  room,  around  which  Photo-lithographic  equipment  for 
are  situated  the  various  sub-depart-  use  in  the  Gazette’s  commercial  print- 
ments,  such  as  dark  rooms,  stripping  ing  department,  directed  by  Bert  and 
rooms,  etching  room,  stock  room,  etc.  Brown  Zarley,  also  has  been  included 

Mr.  Hutton,  who  has  41  photo-en-  in  the  new  department, 
gravers  in  his  department,  told  Editor  Four-Color  4d  Printed 

&  Publisher  this  week  that  the  change  First  engravings  were  produced 
from  the  eighth  floor  was  made  within  Dec.  1.  At  the  same  time,  four-color 
less  than  a  week,  and  that  operations  photographs  for  advertising  purposes 
continued  without  a  I^ch.  He  cm-  ^g^e  used  for  the  first  time  in  a  re¬ 
phasized  the  greater  efficiency  which  production  for  a  furniture  store  of  a 
he  expects  as  result  of  the  change.  In  pj^ture  taken  by  the  Gazette  of  store 
one  comer  of  the  camera  room  a  spiral  merchandise 

stairway  leads  down  to  the  composing  ^alen  Potter  is  in  charge  of  the 
room.  Only  a  few  feet  away  is  ffie  engraving,  and  Warren  West,  whose 
door  leadmg  mto  the  art  and  photo-  brother  is  nationally  famous  for  his 
graphic  departments.  color  photography  work  in  national 

I  magazines  and  in  Saturday  Evening 

LinOiyPc  inSldllQllOnS  post  under  the  name  of  Ivan  Dimitri, 

Linotypes  recently  have  been  in-  is  handling  color  work  and  art 
stalled  by  the  Brookings  (S.  D.)  Reg-  ^  Photo-lithography  was  utiliz^  on 
ister;  George  Willens  &  Company,  De-  behalf  of  the  newsp^er  recently  in 
troit;  Evening  States  and  the  Times  publication  of  5,000  booWets  de- 
Picayune,  New  Orleans;  Lawrence  voted  to  the  newspapers  policies  and 
News,  Lawrenceburg,  Term.;  Lang-  illustrated  with  color  reproductioi^ 
Fuller  Printing  Company,  Bloom-  adv^tismg  sei^ices  were  distnb- 
ington,  m.;  George  A.  Bolthoff,  «ted.  The  booklets  were  issued  to  an 
Inglewood,  Calif.;  Cortland  (N.  Y.)  uP^u  hu»^se  throng  and  also  sent  to 
Standard,  B.  M.  Chandler  Company,  advertising  agencies  and  advertisers 
Somerville,  Mass.;  Finnish  Republican  throughout  California. 

Printing  Co.,  Calumet,  Mich.;  Uni-  Now  o  Complete  Unit 

versity  of  Maine,  Orono,  Maine;  Mis-  ■pbe  newest  department  makes  the 
sissippi  Labor  F ederationist,  J ackson.  Gazette  a  “complete  unit,”  it  was  ex- 
Miss.;  Guzik  Press,  Inc.,  Chicago;  Wal-  plained,  as  it  provides  the  only  ser- 
ler  Typesetting  Company,  Oklahoma  vices  not  previously  available  within 
City;  Midland  (Tex.)  Reporter-Tele-  ^he  plant  itself. 

gram,  Connell  Typesetting  Compiany,  ^  months  ago  a  paper  storage 
Kansas  City;  (two)  Commercial  Press,  warehouse  was  purchased  and  reno- 
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A  section  of  the  gallery  showing  two  Chemco  Strip  Film  cameras  and  Levy-Gaebel 
fully  automatic  cameras.  Not  shown  in  this  photograph  are  two  Levy  full  page  size 
wet  plate  cameras  which,  in  addition  to  the  equipment  shown  in  the  photograph, 
comprise  the  equipment  in  the  gallery. 

PHILADELPHIA,  Dec.  5 — With  the  were  made  in  the  news  rooms. 

addition  of  new  equipment  and  the  In  October,  the  Record  completed 
moving  of  its  engraving  department  the  third  phase  in  its  program  by 
from  the  eighth  floor  to  the  fourth,  the  bringing  the  engraving  department 
Philadelphia  Record  has  taken  another  down  from  the  eighth  floor.  It  is  now 
stride  in  a  program  of  greater  mechan-  directly  above  the  composing  room 
ical  efficiency  and  economy.  and  adjoins  the  art  department.  Need- 

Almost  a  year  ago,  the  Record  en-  less  to  say,  according  to  Joseph  H. 
larged  its  art  department  and  within  Hutton,  general  manager  of  the  en- 
recent  months  vast  improvements  graving  department,  the  improvements 
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General  view  of  the 
Record  gallery,  show¬ 
ing  the  complete  line 
of  cameras,  copy  ta¬ 
bles  and  dark  rooms. 
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Printing  department. 
The  machine  on  the 
left  is  a  Gaebel 
printing  frame  which 
is  fully  automatic 
from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the 
operation.  On  the 
right  is  a  Gaebel 
electric  whirler  which 
controls  the  speed 
and  length  of  time 
the  plate  is  whirled. 


Intertype’s  stock  of  two-letter  dis¬ 
play  faces,  according  to  Capt.  A.  T. 
Mann,  Jr.,  vice-president  in  charge  of 
sales,  is  being  increased  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  many  new  combinations.  A 
booklet  showing  nearly  100  different 
combinations  is  on  the  press  and  will 
soon  be  ready  for  distribution.  One 
of  the  latest  combinations  is  Gothic 
No.  13  duplexed  with  Cairo  Bold  Con¬ 
densed.  This  makes  three  weights  of 
Cairo  Bold  Condensed  now  available 
for  headletter  and  advertising  com¬ 
position. 
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NaW  RaaUIaIc  American  Type  Founders  has  just 

UUwnlviJ  issued  an  elaborate,  illustrated  24- 

Two  booklets  of  interest  to  typo-  page  catalog  that  covers  the  complete 
graphers  are  being  circulated  by  In-  ATT  line  of  bindery  machinery  and 
tertype  Corporation.  One  is  a  six  page  supplies.  Titled  “ATF  Bindery  Ma- 
folder  containing  suggested  machine  chinery-Supplies,”  the  catalog  is  being 
magazine  layouts  and  is  titled  “Four-  distributed  now  to  over  10,000  bind- 
Deck  Intertype  Magazine  Flexibility.”  eries  throughout  the  country  by 
The  other  is  a  two-color  24  page  book-  special  Postal  Telegraph  messen- 
let  showing  Intertype  Cairo.  gers. 


Corner  of  the  etch¬ 
ing  room  showing  the 
powdering  boxes  on 
the  right,  the  Chem¬ 
co  burning-in  stoves 
in  the  middle,  and 
the  etching  machines 
on  the  left. 
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LINOTYPE 


Sel  News  Heads 
In  Hall  the  Time 

Newspaper  Executive  Explains  That 
Two  Linotype  Developments  Team  Together 
To  Accomplish  Profitable  Time  Savings 

A  letter  from  the  mechanical  executive  of  an  important  daily  con 
tains  this  interesting  statement:  “Since  we  have  adopted  the  new 
head  style  of  setting  all  heads  flush  left,  the  self-centering  and  quad 
ding  device  on  our  new  Blue  Streak  saves  half  the  time  used  in  the 
old  method  of  quadding  out  or  centering  each  line  in  the  assembling 
elevator.  The  operator  can  have  another  line  set  in  the  time  it  took 
in  the  past  to  justify  the  first  line  by  the  old  method.” 
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THE  LINOTYPE  SELFQUADDER.  The  modern 

Linotype  Self-Quadder  is  a  refinement 
of  the  original  Linotype  Quadder,  intro¬ 
duced  in  1907.  The  Self-Quadder  auto¬ 
matically  quads  lines  of  any  length 
within  the  range  of  the  machine,  either 
right  or  left,  or  centers  them.  The  flushed 
(or  centered)  head  is  just  one  spot  where 
it  can  save  time  in  your  composing- 
room.  Equal  production  increases  are  re¬ 
ported  on  much  ad  work.  This  feature  is 
applicable  at  factory  to  any  new  Blue 
Streak  Linotype. 


THE  FLUSH-LEFT  HEAD.  A  part  of  The  Linotype  News  crusade  for  simplified  newspaper 
makeup,  which  began  in  1928,  the  Flush-Left  Head  is  now  being  adopted  by  more  and 
more  newspapers  throughout  the  world.  This  heading  style  is  easier  to  write,  easier  to 
read,  easier  to  set.  At  the  left  are  four  single-column  versions  set  in  Linotype  faces. 
For  a  comprehensive  showing  of  heading  styles  and  faces,  write  for  your  free  copy  of 
the  80-page  Linotype  booklet,  “Newspaper  Character." 

A-P-L  and  Linotype  Erbar  Bold  Condensed  with  Linotype  Excelsior 


[  Mergenthaler  linotype  company 
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